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THE AMERICAN MUSEUM OF NATURAL.HISTORY. 


By Mary Tircoms. 


THE recent completion of an additional build- 
ing for the American Museum of Natural Ilis- 
tory, on Manhattan Square, at the Central Park, 
New York city, awakens fresh interest in an 
institution designed no less for popular instruc- 
tion and recreation than for scientific investiga- 
tion. 

Comparatively few, even of the thousands who 
have examined the collections there exhibited, 
know definitely about the origin of this museum, 
or realize how much thought, labor and money 
have been expended in bringing it to its present 
condition, 

Long before its establishment it had been a 
matter of keen regret to many citizens of New 
York that in this great and wealthy city there 
were no adequate means for the study of natural 
history, and no public collection for the benefit 
of the people. The majority of European capi- 
tals, and even the more important cities of our 
own country, possessed valuable museums, while 
the metropolis of America had none. But the 
number of those who récognized the necessity of 
such a museum was manifestly increasing, and 
their interest was brought to a focus toward the 
close of 1868 by an unexpected opportunity for 
securing the nucleus of the desired institution. 
By the death of Edward Verreaux, of Paris, an 
extensive collection of natural-history specimens 
was offered for sale ; and also the entire museum 
of Prince Maximilian of Neuwied, Germany, was 
by his death thrown into the European market. 
A united and earnest effort was made to secure 
these collections. 

On December 30th, 1868, a letter was addressed 
to the Commissioners of the Central Park, signed 
by about twenty gentlemen, expressing their de- 
sire that a great museum should be established in 
the park, and asking if the commissioners were 
disposed to provide for its reception and develop- 
ment. A favorable reply was returned, with as- 
surances of sympathy and hearty co-operation in 
the great work proposed. 

In April, 1869, a special charter was obtained 
from the State Legislature, and the American 
Museum of Natural History was speedily organ- 
ized—a corporation of active, earnest men, its 
first president being John David Wolfe. The 
names. ofthe first Board of Trustees, in 1869, 
were John David Wolfe, Robert L. Stuart, Rob- 
ert Colgate, Benjamin H. Field,* Richard M. 
Blatchford, Adrian Iselin,* Benjamin B. Sher- 
man, William A. Haines, Theodore Roosevelt,* 
Henry G. Stebbins, Howard Potter, William T. 





*In the present Board. 


Blodgett, Andrew H. Green,* Morris K. Jesup,* 
1). Jackson Steward,* J. Pierpont Morgan, * 
Moses H. Grinnell, A. G. Phelps Dodge, Charles 
A. Dana, Joseph H. Choate,* Ifenry Parish. By 
the efforts of the trustees, the sum of $44,550 was 
raised within a few weeks, which warranted the 
purchase of the Elliot collection of North Amer- 
ican birds, the entire collection of Prince Maxi- 
milian, and valuable selections from the Verreaux 
and Vedray collections, in Paris. Many donations 
were also received, showing the interest and sym- 
pathy of scientific men in the movement. 

By an arrangement with the Park Commission- 
ers, temporary accommodations were provided for 
the exhibition of these collections in the old Ar- 
senal Building, near the park entrance at Fifth 
Avenue and Sixty-fourth Street. Thus, the long- 
desired establishment of a museum for the defi- 
nite purpose of ‘‘ encouraging and developing the 
study of natural science, of advancing the general 
knowledge of kindred subjects, and of furnishing 
popular instruction and recreation,” began to as- 
sume a tangible form. 

These earliest acquisitions of the museum are 
invested with peculiar interest, not merely because 
they were of great intrinsic value, and formed the 
nucleus about which so much has since gathered, 
but also because of the history of some of them. 
Maximilian, Prince of Neuwied—a town in the 
district of Coblenz, Prussia—was born in 1782, 
and died in 1867. He was an enthusiastic nat- 
uralist, and traveled extensively for the purpose 
of studying the natural history of different coun- 
tries and gathering specimens. He spent two or 
three years in exploring Brazil, about 1816, sub- 
sequently publishing the results of his researches 
in several volumes. About 1834 he made a tour 
through North America, going far into the then 
unexplored West. ‘Two years before his death he 
completed a manuscript catalogue of his ornitho- 
logical collection—an elaborate work of great 
value, although imperfect in some respects. 

It was in the Fall of 1869 that the trustees of 
the American Museum purchased for £1,500 ster- 
ling Maximilian’s entire collection, consisting of 
4,000 mounted birds, 600 mounted mammals, and 
about 2,000 fishes and reptiles, mounted, or in 
alcohol. Among these were rare and valuable 
specimens, both American and European. The 
birds were mounted on stands of rude construc- 
tion, for which turned mahogany perches were 
substituted after being brought here. Although 
collected so long ago, the specimens were well 
preserved ; and as Maxamilian had a good knowl- 
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edge of natural history for the time in which he 
lived, his descriptions are excellent, though the 
classification was somewhat crude. Selections 
embracing the rarest specimens were made from 
the Verreaux collection—2,800 mounted birds, 
220 mounted mammals, and 400 mounted skele- 
tons of mammals, birds, fishes and reptiles—cost- 
ing about $16,000 in gold; and about 250 
mounted mammals and Siberian birds from the 
Vedray collection. These were all carefully packed 
and shipped ; and in 1870 and 1871—some deten- 
tion resulting from the Franco-Prussian War— 
they reached New York, and were deposited in 
the Arsenal, where thousands daily visited them. 
The Elliot collection of North American birds— 
2,500 specimens—and many donations, were also 
placed on exhibition about the same time. 

Meanwhile, the growing interest of the public, 
evinced by crowds of visitors at the Arsenal, by 
generous contributions of money, and by gifts 
which filled the exhibition cases to overflowing, 
made it evident that the temporary accommoda- 
tions were altogether inadequate. And soon a 
petition, signed by a large number of influential 
citizens, was presented to the Legislature of New 
York, in response to which an Act was passed 
authorizing the Department of Public Parks to 
erect a suitable building for the museum upon 
Manhattan Square—a liberal appropriation being 
made for the purpose. By the same Act a sim- 
ilar provision was made for a building, on the op- 
posite side of the park, for the use of the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art. 

Manhattan Square, set aside permanently for 
the American Museum, is a plot of ground con- 
taining over eighteen acres, between Eighth and 
Ninth Avenues and Seventy-seventh and Kighty- 
first Streets—a little outside the Central Park 
proper, but now incorporated with it. Here, on 
June 2d, 1874, the corner-stone of the new edifice 
was laid by General Grant, then President of the 
United States ; and on December 22d, 1877, the 
completed building was formally opened, Presi- 
dent Hayes, and a large assemblage of prominent 
citizens and scientific men from all parts of the 
country, being present. 

This building—although but a single section of 
the vast structure designed to be ultimately erected 
fomthe requirements of the museum—seemed de- 
lightfully commodious as compared with the old 
Arsenal. It was 200 fegt long by 66 wide, and 
100 in height, beautifully fitted up with cases, 
and the large windows sending the light into 
every nook and corner. It had been supposed 
these accommodations would be ample for some 
time. Yet even on the opening day the space 
was fully occupied by classified specimens, while 
many objects still remained in the Arsenal for 
lack of room 


As the collections increased from year to year— 
chiefly by donations, but also by purchase, to se- 
cure rare specimens—great embarrassment was 
felt from want of space for exhibition and for stor- 
age. Moreover, a larger lecture-room was greatly 
needed. 

In 1886 an Act was passed authorizing the erec- 
tion of an addition to the museum ; and after the 
delays which always seem inevitable in great un- 
dertakings work was begun in September, 1888, 
and now the two united buildings form a sym- 
metrical and imposing structure of which New 
York may well be proud. It is built of brick, 
with stone trimmings and frontage, in Roman- 
esque style, the principal entrance facing Seventy- 
seventh Street. The new addition is 110 feet by 
65, with a wing at each end 115 feet by 27, tnus 
giving to the various departments extended room 
whereby the collections are exhibited much more 
fully and effectively. The new lecture-hall will 
seat about 1,000; and the enlarged accommoda- 
tions are highly appreciated by teachers and stu- 
dents who had on many occasions been unable 
even to gain entrance to fhe old lecture-room. 
There are also increased facilities for advancing 
the researches of scientific men, in the laborato- 
ries and workrooms. 

The general arrangements in regard to the mu- 
seum are such as commend themselves to the good 
sense of citizens. The Park Department, having 
furnished grounds and buildings, equip them and 
keep them in repair. The trustees receive and 
furnish collections of specimens, and keep them 
open to the public four days in the week, and on 
all legal and public holidays excepting Sunday ; 
and, by recent arrangement, on Wednesday and 
Saturday evenings, and on the evenings of public 
holidays. Monday and Tuesday are days reserved 
for teachers and students who desire opportunity 
for special investigation. 

The contribution of $1,000 at one time to the 
funds of the museum constitutes the donor a 
patron of the institution ; $500 entitles one to be 
a fellow in perpetuity ; $100, a life member ; and 
$10 is the annual membership fee—special privi- 
leges being given in each of these cases, 

John David Wolfe was the first president of 
the board of trustees—a lover of science, and 2 
man of wealth and culture, whose generous aid 
and wise counsels were invaluable in the founda- 
tion of the museum. On his death, in 1872, Rob- 
ert L. Stuart, well remembered for his cultured 
tastes and liberal heart, was elected to the vacant 
office, which he ably filled for many years, until 
his death. In 1881 Morris K. Jesup, identified 
with the museum as one of its first trustees, and 
a most generous patron, was chosen president, 
which responsible position he still occupies, freely 
devoting time and money to the interests of the 
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institution. The present vice - presidents are: 
James M. Constable and D. Jackson Steward ; 
the secretary, Albert 8S. Bickmore ; the treas- 
urer, J. Pierpont Morgan. ‘The position of 
chairman of the executive committee is also filled 
most efficiently by Mr. Constable—a wise adviser 
and liberal patron. 

Indeed, from the beginning of this grand en- 
terprise, trustees and officers have all proved 
themselves indefatigable in their labors, as well 
as generous in their gifts. A mere glance at the 
list of names shows that the interests of the mu- 
seum are in the hands of. prominent, responsible 
men of New York, whose trustworthy character 
and ability are universally recognized. 

Few persons realize 
that the success which 
has attended this in- 
stitution from the first 
has been due, not 
merely to generous do- 
nations, but to the 
careful planning, the 
wise counsels and the 
executive ability of 
those in charge. 

The names of the 
present board of trus- 
tees will be of interest 
to many of our readers : 
Morris K. Jesup, Ben- 
jamin H. Field, Adrian 
Iselin, J. Pierpont Mor- 
gan, D. Jackson Stew- 
ard, Joseph H. Choate, 
Perey R. Pyne, James 
M. Constable, William 
E. Dodge, Andrew I. 
Green, Abram 8. Ilew- 
itt, Charles Lanier, 
Ilugh Auchincloss, 
Oliver Harriman, C. 
Vanderbilt, D. O. Mills, 
Chas. G. Landon, HH. R. Bishop, Albert S. Bick- 
more, Theodore Roosevelt, Oswald Ottendorfer, 
J. Hampden Robb, D. Willis James, Levi P. 
Morton. 

It would be impossible to give by mere descrip- 
tion any adequate idea of the vast and varied col- 
lection in this treasure-house. Only by personal 
examination—not once, but again and again—can 
one obtain even a superficial knowledge of the 
mere contents; and a lifetime of study would 
only reveal something more to be learned in each 
department. Some special mention, however, of 
a few specimens, with no attempt at scientific 
classification or technical description, may be of 
interest, at least to such of our readers as have 
not visited the museum, 





On entering the exhibition halls the eye is grat- 
ified by the admirable arrangements for admitting 
light, which bring every object into clear view. 
There are no dim, shadowy corners, whose con- 
tents can be but half discerned ; but every speci- 
men, carefully classified, bears the test of a flood 
of light. We may walk leisurely through the 
halls, and obtain a general view of the whole ; 
but the details are bewildering to the uninitiated 
visitor who attempts, perhaps, to look at every- 
thing, and finds himself confused because he has 
attempted the impossible. 

The Jesup collection of woods—a magnificent 
display of the forest wealth of North America, 
filling a large hall—first attracts attention on en- 
tering the main build- 
ing. Believing that 
the comparative ex- 
amination of different 
kinds of woods would 
be of practical utility 
to the industrial com- 
munity, as well as of 
great scientific value, 
Morris K. Jesup began 
this collection many 
years ago, and has ex- 
pended upon it not far 
short of $100,000. 

The plan for collect- 
ing specimens and the 
yeneral arrangements 
were made by Charles 
S. Sargent, Professor 
of Arboriculture at 
Harvard University, 
under whose super- 
vision the investigation 
of the nature and con- 
dition of the forests of 
the United States was 
made for the tenth 
census. 

The trees are represented by large trunk-sec- 
tions, so cut as to display the longitudinal and 
transverse grain of the wood, both in its natural 
and in a polished state. The specimens are ar- 
ranged in botanical sequence, in glass cases, where 
abundant light falls upon them. ‘To each sPeci- 
mena card is attached, giving the common and 
botanical name, and information on certain 
points of practical value—such as the specific 
gravity, the elasticity, the amount of ash con- 
tained, ete. Also, on each specimen is a small 
map of North America, so colored as to show at 
a glance the geographical distribution of that 


MORRIS K. JESUP, PRESIDENT. 
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particular species. Hanging above the cases is a 
series of water-colors, painted from nature by 
Mrs. Sargent, showing the foliage, flower anc 
Mrs. Sargent, sl ng the foliage, fl nd 
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fruit of the various trees. The numbers 
attached to the paintings correspond to 
those on the trunks, so that comparative i 
study is made easy. | 

There are over four hundred specimens 
of wood in this collection ; in fact, with 
the exception of about half a dozen rare 
kinds, difficult to obtain, every variety 
of tree known in North America is here repre- 
sented. 

Even the superficial examination a casual vis- 
itor of necessity gives is full of interest. There 
are nearly fifty varieties of oak—who would have 
thought so many existed ?—and nearly as many 
of pine. Some of these specimens are magnifi- 
eent. An elegant trunk of the sugar pine, about 
*% feet in diameter, and fragrant with balsam, 
vomes from California; and from other sections, 
fine varieties of the useful white, red, yellow and 





black pine. 

The yew is common along the California coast, 
but there is one species found only in a little spot 
in Florida, 

A plank, 8} feet in diameter, of the redwood, 
one of the California sequoia, enables one to get 
a little idea of a tree that sometimes grows to the 
height of 300 or 400 feet, and from 30 to 40 feet 
in diameter; and a section of the dark of the 
California big tree, 13 inches thick, is wonder- 
fully suggestive. 
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One specimen of hemlock or fir presents a 
most singular appearance, the rough bark being 
thickly perforated by woodpeckers. This tree is 
336 years old. 

An unpretentious-looking larch, found on the 
vastern slope of the Cascade Mountains, in Wash- 
ington, measuring only 174 inches in diameter, 
is remarkable for its age of 562 years. It was the 
only specimen found in a long time, and was 
brought to the museum at great expense. 

The black ironwood is the hardest in the col- 
lection. From the black locust, which possesses 
a peculiar ringing quality, policemen’s clubs are 
made. The curious-knobbed ‘‘ toothache-tree,” 
or prickly ash, the peculiar giant cactus, rich 
ebony, cherry and mahogany woods, and hun- 
dreds to which we cannot even allude, afford a 
fruitful field for investigation. 

Not only is the study of such a collection of 
practical utility to builders, cabinetmakers, etc., 
but to growers of fruit, and those interested im 
the culture of ornamental trees. ‘To assist stu- 
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dents, a novel feature has been recently added to 
the Jesup collection-—a series of groups illustrat- 
ing economic entomology, showing the various 
phases of insect life, and its destructive effect 
upon vegetation. The tree-branch exhibited in 
each group is natural, the leaves are modeled in 
wax exactly from nature, and the insect destroyer, 
in its various stages of existence—moth, eggs, 
larve, chrysalis—the genuine article, except in 
some cases where the caterpillar cannot be pre- 
served. 

Parasites have been found whose special mission 
seems to be to kill certain insects which are de- 
structive to vegetation—a most important dis- 
covery. For example, it is well known that the 
orange-tree has many enemies. Awhile ago, some 
California orange-growers traced a certain ravag- 
ing insect to its home, in Australia, and sent 
thither entomologists to study its habits. In the 
course of their investigations they discovered a 
parasite which proved itself to be an antidote to 
this preyer on orange-trees. Now the orange- 
growers are raising broods of this useful little 
parasite, and when they are let loose in an orange- 
grove the work is done. Thus the study of en- 
tomology in connection with trees becomes com- 
mercially valuable. 

The Ornithological Department, in charge of 
Professor J. A. Allen, with its thousands of 
mounted specimens, is peculiarly attractive. If 
we intended to make a scientific study of birds, 
we should begin by remembering that ornitholo- 
gists tell us that birds are undoubtedly descended 
from reptilian ancestors ; and we should wish to 
trace the connecting links between birds and rep- 
tiles, as furnished, not by the existing forms, but 
by extinct types of both. These links are found 
in fossiliferous rocks, and some curious restora- 
tions of these early bird-reptiles have been made 
by skillful paleontologists. Skeletons of toothed 
birds have also been discovered in geological for- 
mations—not always entire, but bones enough to 
them for the 
benefit of science; as, for example, one of the 


enable naturalists to reconstruct 
genus Hi spe rornis, whose bones were discovered 
by Professor Marsh, of New Haven. Casts of the 
principal bones of this creature may be seen in 
one of the cases. 

A peculiarly noticeable specimen in the mu- 
seum is the skeleton of the moa, a large, extinct 
bird formerly inhabiting New Zealand. It was 
allied in form and character to the ostrich, but 
with 
bones of moas have been found in superficial 
deposits, leading to the belief that they have 
In one of the cases is 


rudimentary wings. Great quantities of 


become extinct recently. 
a series of skeletons of moas. 

Another bird, undoubtedly extinct, as no liv- 
ing one has been seen for nearly half a century, 
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is the great auk. The fine specimen seen here 
was the gift of Robert L. Stuart, second president 
of the museum. It was purchased in London for 
$625 in gold, but its exact history is not known. 
The great auk was formerly common in North 
America, and in the British Isles, northward to 
the Arctic Circle. It probably existed in New 
England until the close of the seventeenth cent- 
ury. In 1844 two were killed in Iceland. None 
have since been found. Only three other stuffed 
specimens exist in the United States—one in the 
National Museum at Washington, one in the 
Philadelphia Academy of Science, and one at 
Vassar College, Poughkeepsie. So far as known, 
there are in the world only seventy-eight skins, 
sixty-six eggs and ten natural skeletons of this 
ancient fowl. One of its latest resorts was the 
Funk Islands, about thirty miles from Newfound- 
land, and from bones found there ‘* made-up ” 
skeletons are constructed. The skeleton shown 
by the side of the great auk was thus obtained by 
Frederick A. Lucas, who visited the islands m 
1887 for the purpose of obtaining the bones. 

Some beautifully crested cranes attract the eye, 
and other birds of the same order: the South 
American trumpeter, so called from the curious 
noise it makes ; the Florida crying bird ; and the 
almost flightless wood hen. The extinct géant 
belonged to this order—a gigantic bird, standing 
about six feet high. It was an inhabitant of the 
Island of Rodriguez, but disappeared about two 
hundred years ago—only a few bones being in ex- 
istence, . 

The general order of gallinaceous birds is note- 
worthy as including not only our domestic fowls, 
and such as are called ‘‘ game,” but also many re- 
markable for the beauty of their plumage. Some 
of the more striking forms are the jungle fowls— 
the tragopan, the peacock and the argus pheasant, 
elegantly clothed in soft plumage of lovely mot- 
tled browns, 

The mound builders, allied to this same family, 
build enormous mounds of earth mixed with dead 
leaves, or some other vegetable matter, in which 
they lay their eggs, leaving them to be hatched 
by the heat developed by the decomposition of the 
mass. ‘The crowned pigeon, found in New Guinea 
and neighboring islands, attracts admiring notice 
because of its open, feathered crest and plumage 
of beautiful dove color. 

That long-winged bird, the wandering alba- 
tross, has a stretch of wing measuring fourteen 
feet from tip to tip, and is generally seen on the 
wing in the Southern seas. The graceful stormy 
petrel, of many varieties, is also always at home 
in mid-ocean, Another remarkable aquatic bird 
is the frigate bird, with plumage of iridescent 
tints, and of which only two species are known. 
Very curious creatures are the tropical horned 
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screamers, the wings, and in some species the 
head, being armed with long, spiny horns. They 
swim well, fiy high, and seream so loud that they 
can be heard miles away. a'he beautirul salmon- 
tinted flamingoes are natives of tropical and sem'- 
tropical countries. So also are the quaint white 
and rose-colored spoonbills and the brilliant-plu- 
maged ibises. Especially interesting is the sa- 
ered ibis, the venerated bird of the ancient Egyp- 
tians. 

We notice admiringly the large family of gay- 
colored orioles; the pert little cardinal bird, with 
brilliant feathers and queer little cap; the long, 
slender-billed curlews, and the scissors-tailed fly- 
vatcher ; and a California woodpecker is shown, 
with a specimen of the mischief he does, in the 
shape of several feet of a telegraph-pole from Ore- 
gon riddled with holes made by this bird for the 
purpose of storing acorns for its Winter use. 
Many of the acorns are still to be seen in the 
holes. 

We might linger long over the collection of 
owls, whose comically serious faces always pro- 
voke a smile ; or the parrot group, including nu- 
merous species varying in size from the little love- 
bird to the great, noisy macaw; or the curious- 
crested hoopoes; or the brilliant-colored toucans, 
with beak nearly as large as body; or the trogons, 
gorgeous in color, of which the most striking is 





THE FIRST BIKD—THE ARCHEOPTERYX, SOUND IN 
LITHOGRAPH STONE IN BAVARIA. 
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the paradise trogon, whose wing and tail feathers 
are enormously lengthened into gracefully droop- 
ing green plumes; but we pause to admire the 
lovely little humming birds, with their crests, 
ruffs, sharp, slender bills and luminous plumage. 
Some are tiny morsels, others nearly as large as 





birds of paradise, whose beautiful and abundant 
plumes are sometimes over two feet long. 

The museum has in all about 50,000 specimens 
of birds, of which over 13,000 are mounted and 
on exhibition. An unmounted “study collec- 
tion,” selected with reference to scientific value, 


THE AKGUS PHEASANT. 


a sparrow. Then there is the lyrebird, a native 
of Australia, so called from its lyre-shaped tail 
and its remarkable vocal powers ; the curious um- 
brella and bell birds ; and a host of ingenious lit- 
tle architects, like the oven bird, the weaver, the 
bower bird, and an array of argus pheasants and 


is reserved for the purposes of study and investi- 
gation. 

An interesting feature of this department, to 
which Mrs. Robert L. Stuart has generously con- 
tributed, is the collection of bird groups—the 
only other similar one being in the South Ken- 
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BIRD HALL, WITH THE SKELETON OF THE ELEPHANT ‘‘ JUMBO” IN THE FOREGROUND, 


sington Museum, London. In these groups the 
nesting habits of various species are illustrated by 
transferring the identical branch, or bit of ground 
on which the nest was built, and reproducing ar- 
tificially surrounding details of vegetation to sub- 
stitute for the perishable natural ones. The birds 
are in most cases the very pair that built the nest, 
and the nest exactly as they placed it. Each 
group has a descriptive label—a system for giv- 
ing information used throughout the museum. 


ae 
areca 


THE HADRASAURUS FOULKII, RESTORED, 





The materials for these groups were for the most 
part gathered by Mr. Jenness Richardson, in 
charge of the Taxidermic Department. 

The exhibition of shells consists mainly of 
the Jay collection, presented to the museum by 
Miss Catharine L. Wolfe, as a memorial gift in 
honor of her father, John David Wolfe, first pres- 
ident of the museum. ‘This collection comprises 
over 50,000 specimens, whose varied forms and 
lovely tints are fascinating to the most casual ob- 
server ; and, as with everything in nat- 
ure, study unfolds wonders concerning 
unseen life. 

The Department of Geology, in charge 
of Professor R. P. Whitfield, includes 
the great Hall collection, ‘the richest 
and most extensive collection of Ameri- 
can invertebrate fossils in the world. 
Ilere are seen the remains of plants and 
animals that once lived in the ocean, or 
were washed into it from the land and 
buried in the mud at the bottom, and 
have been found preserved in the rocks 
formed from that mud. These fossils 
are often fragmentary; but many of 
them are wonderfully perfect, and view- 
ed under a magnifying glass their deli- 
cate beauty is revealed. A very at- 
tractive form of organic remains has 
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received the name of ‘stone lily,” from its 
flowerlike appearance. This curious animal was 
rooted to the bottom of the ocean, or to some 
other spot, like a plant, and was abundant in cer- 
tain ancient epochs. A fine series of fossil fishes, 
whose structure is very perfectly preserved, may 
be seen; and a great variety of fossil plants, 
among which are beautiful specimens of ferns 
und seaweeds. Many of the fossil shells, also, are 
of great beauty. 

Prominent in the Geological Hall is a skeleton 
of the mastodon, a creature resembling the ele- 
phant, which was once common in this country, 
but became extinct long ago. This was found 
in 1879, in a peaty deposit near Newburgh, N. Y. 
A few bones had decayed, and bones from other 
skeletons, or artificial models, have been substi- 
tuted. This mastodon was 84 feet high and 18 
feet in length to the end of the tusks, the tusks 
themselves being nearly 74 feet long. 

The admirable classification in the Geological 
Hall not only aids the student in his researches, 
but is thoroughly helpful to the casual visitor Who 
has little or no technical knowledge. A single 
morning spent in examining the fine collection of 
minerals cannot fail to give one an enlarged con- 
ception of the wonderful beauty Nature has hid- 
den within the earth. 

The Ethnological and Archeological Depart- 
ment, in charge of Professor Albert S. Bickmore, 
opens a vast field for research. Here may be 
found almost every imaginable article — arms, 
armor, ornaments, dresses, masks, domestic uten- 
sils, pipes, money, musical instruments—gathered 
from various countries to illustrate the life and 
habits of different races. The recently acquired 


Emmons-Bishop collections, from Alaska, alone 
contain 1,300 specimens, illustrating the work- 
manship and customs of the aborigines of that 
country. No better opportunity could be desired 
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than is here afforded for the study of the early 
history of various races; and withal, the collec- 
tions are exceedingly curious as a mere show. 

We must hasten by an immense array of bugs 
and beetles, reserving them for future examina- 
tion, while we glance at some objects larger 
and more striking, though perhaps not more 
Important. 

The museum possesses somewhat over 3,500 
mammals, of which about 1,000 are mounted. 
As needed specimens are added, it is designed 
to deviate from the traditional method of ar- 
ranging animals in stiff, monotonous rows, and 
group them artistically. An example of this 
mode is seen in a beautifully arranged group, 
consisting of a family of five orang - outangs. 
The scene represented is in the tree-tops of 
Borneo, at a height of thirty feet, where the 
creatures are perfectly at home, and are pluck- 
ing and eating the durian—a fruit ineclosed in 
a prickly husk. 

The monkey exhibit is large, including numer- 
ous varieties—the gorilla, chimpanzee, ape, ba- 
boon, lemur, and down to the little pygmy mar- 
moset. 

Of course, the visitor will not pass by the fa- 
mous chimpanzee, ‘* Mr. Crowley,” and will read 
his brief biography with interest. He was brought 
from Liberia when about eight months old, and 
placed in the Central Park Menagerie in June, 
1884, where he became a great favorite. He died 
of consumption, August 31st, 1888, aged five 
years. 

It would be useless to attempt even the bricf- 
est description of the numerous animals; but 
prominent among them is the skeleton of the 
celebrated Jumbo, which demands at least a 
moment’s examination. Jumbo was captured in 
Abyssinia in 1861, when about two years old, 
and taken to the Jardin des Plantes, Paris, where 
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396 THE AMERICAN 
he remained three years. In 1865, he was trans- 
ferred to the Zoological Gardens, London ; but 
after many vears he developed some vicious traits ; 
and as it was thought unsafe to keep him there, 
he was sold to Mr. P. T. Barnum for $10,000. 
In 1882 he was brought to America, and formed 
an attractive feature in Barnum’s shows. Jumbo 
met his death at St. Thomas, Ontario, Septem- 
ber 15th, 1885, in a railway collision, while being 
led across the track. Ilis skin and skeleton were 
separately mounted; and after being exhibited 
some time, the skeleton was loaned by Messrs. 
Barnum and Bailey to the American Museum. 
Jumbo was twenty-five years old, and was 12 feet 
high at the shoulder and 18 feet in girth—the 
largest elephant known in confinement. 

The library of the museum, in charge of Mr. 
A. Woodward, contains about 13,000 volumes and 
not as compared with 


6,000 pamphlets : large, 
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many other libraries, but composed strictly of 
valuable works pertaining to natural science. 

In connection with the Department of Public 
Instruction, an annual series of lectures has been 
given by Professor A. L. Bickmore to the teach- 
ers of New York and vicinity, on topics of nat- 
ural history. The lectures are illustrated by pho- 
tographic views «nd by the museum collections, 
and the large attendance has proved their popu- 
larity. Recently arrangements have been made 
for monthly lectures to be given to members of 
the museuin ; and also, on legal holidays, free 
illustrated lectures respecting the natural re- 
sources and characteristic scenery of this coun- 
try, and kindred subjects ; these latter being for 
the benefit of the people who throng the build- 
ing on holidays. 

The subjects of some of the lectures delivered 
during the past two years show what interesting 
topics are brought before the 
teachers and 
privileged to 


others who are 
attend them 
The Palisades and Highlands, 
The Catskills and the Adiron- 
dacks, The Lakes and Glens 
of New York, The St. Law- 
rence and the Saguenay, The 
Stem and the Leaf, The 
Forests of America ; Holland 
—Amsterdam; Denmark, 
Sweden and Southern Nor- 
way; The National Yellow- 
stone Park ; Colorado—Pike’s 
Peak and Monument Park ; 
The Cafions of the Rocky 
Mountains ; California— the 
Yosemite Valley ; Alaska. 

The success of the American 
Museum is established. 
Manhattan Square gives ample 
for new buildings as 
they are required ; and only 
a liberal endowment fund 
seems needed to secure the 
rapid growth and permanent 
high rank of this institution. 
At this time of writing about 
300,000 have been contribut- 
ed to this fund. Much more 
is requisite, and generous do- 
nations are confidently ex- 
pected. 

No more praiseworthy or ef- 
fective avenue of usefulness is 
open to persons of wealth than 
the fostering of an institution 
devoted, as this is, to scientific 
progress and the education of 
the public. 
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NORWEGIAN SKI. 


AN APRIL FOOL, 


By DOUGLAS SLADEN. 


Provup .he earl’s daughter—but oh, so sweet, 
From her clear, brave eyes to her slim, arched feet! 
Proud —of good Pennsylvanian birth 
The singer, but poor as he entered earth. 
The singer was lost in my Lady May; 
Her face and her grace were his dream all day ; 
She shrank as a wooing maiden will, 
Like a swimmer who fears that the sea is chill. 
“Will you walk in our woods, sir?’’ asked Lady 
May. 
‘*The primrose and windflower are out to-day.” 
He was shy with the secret his pride withheld, 
While through the fresh dingles fresh laughter 
belled. 


NANSEN ON THE 


Dr. NANSEN’S idea of crossing the great tract 
of inland ice lying between the east and the west 
coasts of Greenland was originated in 1883, by 
the account of Nordenskiéld’s expedition to the 
interior, and the feats of his Lapps, performed on 
their “ski” (pronounced “ she”), or Northern 
snowshoes. 

Dr. Nansen had made it a crucial point that all 
his coadjutors should be expert ‘ skilébners ” 
(snowshoers), but even in this elementary qualifi- 
cation the Lapps were much inferior to the Nor- 
wegians. The whole party, however, once em- 
barked in the undertaking, worked loyally and 
harmoniously, and the leader gracefully expresses 
his gratitude by dedicating his book, ‘‘ The First 
Crossing of Greenland,” to them. 

The ‘* ski” plays such a prominent part in the 
expedition that the author devotes a chapter to 
its history and practice. He goes the length of 
saying that his journey across Greenland owes its 
origin entirely to the sport of ‘‘skilébning.” He 
himself knew how to manage the ‘ ski” when 
four years old: ‘“* Ski,’ then, as will have been 
already gathered, are long narrow strips of wood, 
those used in Norway being from three to four 
inches in breadth, eight feet more or less in 
length, one inch in thickness at the centre under 
the foot, and beveling off to about a quarter of 
an inch at either end. In front they are curved 
upward and pointed, and they are sometimes a 
little turned up at the back end too. The sides 
are more or Jess parallel, though the best forms 
have their greatest width in front, just where 


the upward curve begins, but otherwise they are’ 


quite straight and flat, and the under surface is 
made as smooth as possible. The attachment 
consists of a loop for the toe, made of leather or 
some other substance, and fixed at about the 
centre of the ‘ ski,” and a band which passes from 


“I've a note from a lover. I'll show it to you; 
And your counsel I crave. Will you giwe it, and true?” 
He vowed he was fain, with the gleam of a tear 
On his eye for the death of the dream of a year. 
But to tear-misted eyes seemed the writing to be 
In the hand of a lady, though dashing and free: 
And as they read through it, the mist cleared away. 
*Twas, ‘** Why haven’t you asked me? I love you,” 
signed ‘+ May.”’ 
** Like you walks in the woods, sir? These violets 
blue 
And these lilies of Lent I am plucking for you. 
With the sweets of the Spring will you let me repay 
What I owe ?—you have kissed me so often to-day.” 


NORWEGIAN SKI. 


this round behind the heel of the shoe. The 
principle of this fastening is to make the ‘ski’ 
and foot as rigid as possible for steering purposes, 
while the heel is allowed to rise freely from the 
‘ski’ at_all times. 

“On flat ground the ‘ski’ are driven forward 
by a peculiar stride, which in its elementary form 
is not difficult of acquirement, though it is capa- 
ble of immense development. They are not 
lifted, and the tendency which the beginner feels 
to tramp away with them as if he were on mud- 
boards in the middle of a marsh must be strenu- 
ously resisted. Lifting causes the snow to stick 
to them, so they must be pushed forward over its 
surface by alternate strokes from the hips and 
thighs. the way being maintained between the 
strokes by a proper management of the body. 
The ‘ski’ are kept strictly parallel meanwhile, 
and as close together as possible, there being no 
resemblance whatever, as is sometimes supposed, 
to the motion employed in skating. In the hand 
most ‘skilébners ’ carry a short staff, which is usec 
partly to correct deficiencies of balance, but b: 
the more skillful chiefly to increase the length o. 
the stride by propulsion. In many country dis- 
tricts this pole often reaches a preposterous length, 
and in some parts, too, a couple of short staffs 
are used, one im each hand, by the help of which, 
on comparatively flat ground, great speed can be 
obtained. When the snow is in thoroughly good 
condition the rate of progress is quite surprising, 
considering the small amount of effort expended, 
and as much as eight or nine miles can be done 
within the hour. 

It is possible to go uphill on the “ski,” and 
downhill at an astonishing rate. A still more 
wonderful performance is that of jumping on the 
**ski”: ‘* The jumping is done on a steep hillside 
which has a gradient of perhaps from 30° to 40°. 











A ROMANCE 


In the middle of the hill a bank of snow is built, 
or there may be some natural break in the ground 
or projecting rock which serves the same purpose. 
The jumper slides down from the top of the hill 
on to this bank, which, owing to the great pace 
which he has already attained, throws him far 
out into the air, whereupon, after a longer or 
shorter journey through space, he alights on 


A ROMANCE 


Who will say that this practical age has killed 
all romance ? The following narrative, related 
in the New York Tribune, is a true one, and is 
vouched for by very high authority. The charm- 
ing grace and dramatic expression with which it 
was told is, of course. lost in this second edition ; 
but as a sad, yet true, tale, of which an American 
girl is the heroine, it is given herewith as nearly 
as possible as related : ‘* One of our rich oil kings 
(or if it was not oil, he was king of something 
rich) went to Paris a little over a year ago, taking 
with him his wife and his beautiful daughter, a 
lovely and childlike maiden, who showed not the 
slightest trace of resemblance to the worthy people, 
her parents. All that money could do to develop 
this charming creature had been lavished upon her. 
She could sing most sweetly, play with charming 
interpretation, dance like an houri, draw and 
paint with uncommon talent—in short, she was 
perfection, and her parents simply idolized her. 
She had not been long in Paris when she attracted 
the attention of young Prince Z , heir to one 
of the oldest families of Italy. Through an em- 
inent American, whom the prince numbered 
among his acquaintances, he obtained an intro- 
duction to the young lady, and became her de- 
voted cavalier, surrounding her with attentions 
and showering upon her flowers, bonbons, and 
everything that the world deems it permissible 
for a young man to bestow upon a maiden. The 
father, however, viewed his attentions with cold 
dislike, and finally took his daughter away from 
Paris. 

‘*Our American family found pleasant quarters 
in Naples, and thither the prince followed them, 
renewed his attentions, and finally waited upon 
the father to request permission to win the girl 
for his wife. He met with a prompt and decided 
refusal. Disappointed and astonished, the prince, 
who was young, handsome and rich, and whose 
title was of the oldest, requested an explanation. 
‘I have three reasons,’ said the sturdy Amer- 
ican, ‘each one of which would be sufficient to 
settle the question. In the first place, I would 
never give my daughter to a Roman Catholic; 
secondly, she shall never marry a foreigner ; and 
last, and by no means least, she is all we have, 
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the slope below and continues his headlong 
course at an even greater speed than before. The 
jumper may, and as a rule does, very much in- 
crease the length of his leap by gathering himself 
together and taking a spring just as he leaves the 
projecting bank. In this way sixty, seventy, or 
even ninety, feet may be cleared when the snow 
is in good order.” 


OF THE DAY. 


and her mother and I could never consent to be 
separated from her.’ 

**In vain the prince pleaded ; the father was 
obdurate ; and again the girl, who seems to have 
been wonderfully passive in the affair, was taken 
away—this time back to Paris. Prince Z re- 
mained at home, disconsolate. And now comes 
the part of the story which is equally disappoint- 
ing and romantic. The girl died after a few days 
of sudden illness. Of course she ought to have 
lived and married the prince, but this is a true 
story, and it cannot change the facts. A mutual 
friend wired the prince, who arrived, however, 
too late to see the face of her whom he had loved 
so passionately and suddenly. Meeting on the 
common ground of grief for the loved and lost, 
the prince and the father were reconciled. A 
large ship was chartered, and its largest cabin 
beantifully fitted up as a chapel, in which, upon a 
bier, was placed the coffin containing the em- 
balined body of the dead girl. Then the ship, 
with father and lover on board, set sail for home. 

** All through the long voyage the candles are 
kept burning, and daily service is held in the 
mortuary chapel, which the two mourners inva- 
riably attend. The millionaire owns his own 
docks, and the stately ship sails up into the har- 
bor, coming to anchor at the very portals of the 
maiden’s own dearly loved home. On the dock 
are 2,000 workmen of her father’s, with crape on 
hat and sleeve, waiting for their dead. Slowly 
the coffin is lowered to the boat ; reverently it is 
carried on the land, where stand the many men 
with bared heads to receive it. And very care- 
fully and tenderly it is lifted by six chosen bear- 
ers, and slowly and solemnly it is borne up the 
long avenue to the house. 

«‘The father and the prince become intimate 
through their weird journey, and in their mutual 
sympathy walk together in the procession, the 
men forming two by two and falling into rank. 
The last rites are paid, the body committed to its 
native earth, and without one look at the New 
World, the prince takes a steamer the day after 
for Europe. That this man should have been 
fated to love this woman with love as strong as 
death seems passing strange.” 
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SHASTA. 


(PARAPHRASED FROM JOAQUIN MILLER’s D1 


As LONE as God, and white as Winter moon, 
Mount Shasta’s pt ak looks down on forest gloom. 


The storm-tossed pine and warlike-looking firs 
Have rallied here upon its silver spurs. 


Eternal tower, majestic, great and strong, 
So silent all, except for Heaven's song 


Unto his heaven, ‘mid lines « 


Oakland, Cal. He reached the stars from Shasta, great and strong. 








CRIPTION, BY WitttAmM F, BuRBANK.) 


For Heayen’s voice calls out through silver bars, 


To Shasta’s height: calls out below the stars, 


And speaks the way, as though but quarter rod 
From Shasta’s top unto its maker, God. 


In fabled days, when Indian left the earth, 
Prom here he passed—from land that gave him birth— 


light and song: 











A DOCTOR'S TRAGEDY. 


By CECcIL 


I was standing at the foot of the staircase, in 
the street doorway of the building in which I 
lived. My bachelor apartments were as pretty as 
any to be found in the city. I had gone to con- 
siderable trouble and expense in arranging them. 
In the interior mountain towns of the tropics one 
must pay high for 
luxuries. I was 
standing in the 
doorway, drinking If 
in the beauty of the , ti | 
morning ; all morn- "| ( 
ings in Central AN 
America are beauti- 
ful, and this was 
one of the sweetest. 
At the end of the 
long street, on the 
outskirts of the 
town, the ground 
rose, forming a sort 
of hill; and up 
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CHARLES, 


from that rise of ground, vague in the delicate 
bluish mist of the distance, a single palm-tree 
stood, like some wanderer who, belated, had slept 
by the roadside, and now lifted himself to view 
his onward path. And beyond, many miles in 
the far-off, I saw the indigo-hued slopes, veiled 




















‘*) LIFTED MY HAT, BUT I WAS CONFUSED AT THE SUDDENNESS 


OF HER QUESTION.” 
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with a thin haze like the down upon a purple 
plum, of mighty Irazi. From the other side of 
that noble peak the sun had ascended, whose in- 
tense rays were now compelling from the earth 
in vaporous clouds the heavy showers that had 
fallen during the night. It was October. The 
invierno, or rainy season, was drawing to its close. 
Innumerable birds sang by day in the patios, and 
wheeled at night against the electric-light globes 
in the streets of the city. The orchids that filled 
the little balconies outside my windows were in 
superb flower. I was gazing up at them, when a 
voice at my side startled me. I looked down. 
And there she stood. 

I had seen her before. I knew that she was 
the Miss Godoy who had lately come from New 
York to Central America to teach music. She 
was small, and daintily dressed. She had dark 
hair, and her dark eyes were large and rather 
deep-set. Her nose was long and delicately nar- 
row ; her upper lip also was rather long, but the 
red was fine, and curled crisply outwarl. Her 
chin was sweet and dimpled, like a child’s. Her 
voice was not childish, however ; it was the me- 
lodious, confident utterance of a woman. 

“Dr. Ostrander,” she said, ‘‘ can you tell me 
where I can rnt a good piano ?” 

I lifted my hat, but I was confused at the sud- 
denness of her question. She saw this, and smiled. 

‘*Should I introduce myself ?”’ she murmured. 
‘‘T am Clelia Godoy. I fancied ig 

‘*T am very glad to meet vou,” I said, taking 
her small hand and holding it fast for a moment. 
The soft glove of undressed kid gave me a pleas- 
ant sensation, calling up memories of my own 
Northern home. The Spanish ladies of the trop- 
ics do not wear gloves, as a rule. 

‘** But I startled you,” she hesitated, then smiled 
again. ‘I am so perplexed to find an instru- 
ment. Nearly all that I have seen are simply— 
horrible.” 

“Why,” I said, ‘‘ for that matter, I suppose I 
have one of the best pianos in the country. The 
rainy season is trying to them, you know.” 

‘You have one!” she repeated, with evident 





interest. 

“Come up and see it,” I suggested on the spur 
of the moment. 

She followed me lightly up the stairs, and en- 
tered my parlor. 

“Oh, what a delightful room !” she said, 

I opened the piano, and she sat down at once 
and began to play. 

I never have known any other whose playing 
has affected me like Clelia’s. She called it ‘* Sou- 
venir of Amsterdam.” I fancied it was a Spinn- 
lied. It entranced me. She finished it, and began 
a selection from the ‘‘ Damnation of Faust,” a 
rollicking melody in whose bass tones one could 
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distinguish constantly the diabolical laughter of 
the devil. . 

When this was ended she arose to go. 

“Oh,” she said, with a little sigh, but smiling 
at the same time, ‘‘] envy you your piano! I am 
wicked enough to covet it.” 

“Why, then,” I replied, ‘‘pray make use of 
this instrument as if it were your own. I am 
never at home during the afternoons. Come here 
and play to your heart’s content.” 

She looked up in my face. 

“Oh, Dr. Ostrander,” she said, ‘‘ how good you 
are! Ifow much I shall appreciate the kind- 
ness !” 

ier earnestness embarrassed me, yet gave me 
a delightful sensation, such as I had not felt for 
a long, long time. 

I did not see Clelia Godoy again for some 
time, but I knew that she came daily to my 
rooms. Sometimes there were delightful traces 
of her presence. Once I discovered one of her 
visiting-cards, doubled in the centre, and on it, 
scrawled in pencil, ‘‘1 stole two orchid-blossoms. 
Forgive me.” I put the card in my vest-pocket. 
It was a souvenir that I meant to keep always. 
Yet another day I saw a long single hair upon 
the green-cloth cover of the piano. I picked it 
off carefully. At one end it was very dark—black, 
in fact ; it shaded imperceptibly ere the other was 
reached to a reddish golden, 

I kept that, too, in a bit of paper, in my pocket- 
book. 

Although I did not see Miss Godoy, I heard 
frequently of her from others. She had become 
very popular, 

One of the best families had invited her to 
spend a fortnight at their country-place. The 
morning after she went away I fell seriously ill. 
I had not been perfectly well for some time. Al- 
though robust in appearance, I had had reason to 
suspect myself the victim of an incurable malady. 
A thoroughly temperate life and some little care 
in diet had seemed all that I could do for myself. 
But now T was struck down! I suffered intensely 
for many days. One afternoon, as I lay, too weak 
to move, though out of pain, I heard my servant 
speaking to some one. I listened and heard the 
voice of Clelia Ciodoy. 

I called to the boy and bade him ask the sefio- 
rita to enter. She looked frightened, but when I 
held out my hand she came close to the bedside, 
and pressed it between both her own, in their 
soft little yellow gloves, and began to talk to me 
like a young mother to her sick child. 

** No one told me,” she repeated over and over. 
**No one let me know. Oh, why did not some 
one tell me? You must have known I did not 
know !” 

[ looked up into her face in silence. Joy per- 
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vaded all my feeble body. It was the pure, sweet 
joy of a child who, having wearied through a 
long Northern Winter, goes out one day into the 
woods and finds that Spring has come, with all its 
blossoms. Clelia had returned and brought me 
Spring. Even the odor of violets was there ; 
there was a little cluster pinned upon her bosom. 

“What can I do for you ?” I heard her mur- 
mur. 

“Play for me,” I said, ‘* the Spinnlied.” 

She went into the parlor and opened the piano. 
© Heaven! How deliciously the music flowed 
into my soul! 

After long days of torment—paradise. 

At length it ceased. I felt her bending over me 
again. 

**T must go now,” she whispered. 

‘* But you will come to-morrow!” I said. 
“«Promise me.” 

Her face fluttered down to my own. She 
kissed me on the eyes and went away. 

But the odor of violets remained. 1 found the 
little cluster on my pillow later on. 

The following week I was well enough to be 
out. Almost the first thing that I heard was a 
bit of gossip about Clelia Godoy. She was to 
marry Don Octavio Morales, a prominent young 
licentiate at law, a close relation of the family 
with whom she had spent the fortnight in the 
country. The news caused me a mental agony 
far less supportable than the physical pain I had 
borne during my illness. I felt a terrible cer- 
tainty that it was true. 

Octavio Morales was the very flower of man- 
hood. He had the countenance and the bearing 
of a young prince. He had everything—intel- 
lect, scholarship, wit, position, family, youth and 
physical beauty. 

I bore the torture but twenty-four hours. Then 
I went to learn my fate. 

In front of the hotel at which she boarded was 
a beautiful little park, with a fountain and jas- 
mine-trees and roses and beds of sweet alyssum in 
profusion. The hotel had an inclosed balcony 
looking over this park. It was evening, and as 
there was moonlight the street-lamps were un- 
lighted. Clelia asked me to come into this bal- 
cony. And there, in the soft twilight and the 
subtle intoxication of the perfume of flowers, I 
told her that I loved her. 

She moved closer to me, and put her hand into 
mine. 

‘T was afraid you didn’t care for me,” she said, 
timidly. 

I drew her upon my heart, and held her fast. 

We were married in December. I had wished 
to take a house, but Clelia had objected. 

‘Not yet,” she said ; “‘not yet. Not until I can 
speak Spanish well enough to direct the servants. 
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I could do nothing with them as it is. We should 
have to have six or seven, and even then the house 
would be badly kept. Let us lodge at your bach- 
elor rooms, and board at the hotel, just as you do 
at present. ‘There will be room for me, you 
know, because I am little; Ido not take up much 
space. 

The enchanting months of the verano passed 
slowly; days of cloudless heavens and balmy 
winds ; when the sky was like a turquois bell 
hung over a valley of green and gold, and the 
Candelarian hills at the south, and Irazu at the 
east, and Pods and Barba on the north, all seemed 
to have drawn nearer and closer about the alti- 
planicie in which the white city had built itself. 
The exquisite outlines and delicious coloring of 
the landscape, the magnificence of the sunsets, 
upon which I had gazed for years, yet failed to 
see, were how apparent tome. Love had whetted 
my senses. 

Clelia was my idol. I worshiped her. So 
we continued to dwell in that which was for- 
merly my bachelor apartments, but which was 
now an Eden, and I the rib-robbed Adam. ‘The 
orchids prospered in the balconies. And the pi- 
ano sang me into delicious dreams. And God 
knows there was no happier man than I in all the 
zones of the wide, wide world ! 

It was‘in May. The rainy season was begin- 
ning, I remember, and there was a considerable 
increase of illness. I was kept busier than for 
some weeks. 

One night quite late, for we had retired, a boy 
came with a message from another physician, 
summoning me to a consultation. 

Octavio Morales was dying! I dressed myself 
quickly and burried off. I stopped to kiss my 
wife good-by, as I always did on leaving her. I 
remember she was sitting up in bed, looking 
white and bewildered. I pressed her down again 
gently and tucked the clothes snugly about her. 
«You will catch cold,” I said; for the nights in 
Central America are always cool, and the tem- 
perature of this, in particular, was low. Ilalf 
an hour later I returned. Clelia was kneeling at 
the open window of the parlor, close to the damp 
boxes of earth in which the orchids grew. She 
had on only her cambric nightgown. 

I looked at her in horror ; and there she turned 
and crouched at my feet. 

“‘Pon’t touch me!” she said, with strange, 
aphonous utterance. ‘ 1 am—a wicked woman.” 

I picked her up and carried her back to bed. I 
thrust the blankets about her shoulders, and stood 
looking in her face. Had she been having a 
nightmare ? 

‘*Tell me,” she pleaded ; ‘tell me—is he— 
dead ?” 

I took her wrist to feel her pulse, and saw that 
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her finger-nails were blue. She had gotten a chill. 
All at once a horrible sensation struck into my 
heart. A terrible, jealous suspicion. It was Oc- 
tavio Morales of whom she was speaking. I 
dropped her wrist and shrank away from her. 

‘He is dying,” I said.‘ Ife cannot last until 
daybreak.” I cannot describe the feeling at my 
heart as I spoke these words to my wife. I had 
lived nearly forty years without having known 
such unexpected, unappeasable anguish. And 
still I felt compelled to know the worst. 

“You... . you loved him, then!” I said, 
“although you told me you did not.” 

‘I never told you that I did not love him,” 
she answered, faintly. 

I was silent, for this, alas! was true. I[ had 
never asked her. 

After a brief silence I spoke again. 

‘* But if you loved Aim, why did you—why did 
you marry me?” 

She sat huddled up and pitiful before me. The 
thought came into my head, how strange it was 
that a puny little creature of half my own weight 
could so shatter me, body and soul, in the draw- 
ing of a breath ! 

‘*T am a wicked woman,” she said, shivering 
over the words. “TI loved Octavio Morales. But 
J .... Twas poor. I knewthat he... . that 
he would look for a good deal in a wife. I knew 
that... . I knew that he liked me. I believed 
that if I had some sort of position... . if I 
had some property... . he would ask me to 
marry him You loved me, you said. And 
I thought that you would not live long. IT... . 
I liked you very much. If it had not been for Oc- 
tavio, I—I might have loved you. I thought that 
it would be no wrong to marry you . . . . know- 
ing that you could not live long. I meant to be 
a good wife to you while you lived ; to make you 
happy, if I could. And when you died, you 
would leave me everything that you had. And 
then... . he would think me a most suitable 
wife... . I was very wicked, perhaps. Well— 
you can kill me, if you like.” 

She sat huddled up there when she had ceased 
her confession, and looking straight before her, 
not at me, but at the candle which I had set 
upon a little table by the bed. Ifer long hair 
hung in a dark mass on the white coverlet ; but 
the ends fell snakily over her shoulders, and shone 
redly where the light struck them. 

[ got up and put on my hat again. 

I passed slowly down into the street. A deep- 
toned bell was striking midnight. I turned west- 
ward. The streets were silent. I passed one of 
the little policemen at the corner. Ie saluted me 
respectfully, and I went on. I passed the Merced 
Park, the French Hotel, the Union Bank, the 
Market ; then other stores and houses, until the 
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sidewalk ended. Then I walked in the road. It 
was a night of stars; and I was getting away from 
the lower lights of the city. I kept on and on, 
until, at the end of the street, I had come to the 
sabéna, I trod upon the rain-softened grass and 
looked up into the splendor of the sky. Was it 
Kant who had spoken of the two sublimest things 
in nature, saying that one was the spectacle of the 
starry heavens ; the other, the sense of duty in the 
human heart ? And my duty? What was it? I 
had lost everything that made life—life. Life 
was death for me now. 

Hour after hour I walked to and fro in the 
vastness of the saiina. To and fro, under the 
splendid stars. 

To and fro, until the stars went out and dawn 
came drifting over the mountain-tops. 

I went back slowly to the town, taking another 
road—that which passed the cemeteries. <As I 
neared the Pantéon I saw men already astir in 
that beautiful burial ground. I wondered if they 
had come to dig Octavio Morales’s grave. 

I wandered aimlessly. The bells were ringing 
for early mass. I went and sat in one of the 
benches in the little park before the cathedral. 

I must have been there nearly two hours, for 
presently the church-bells rang for eight o'clock, 
and I heard martial music, and the soldiers, 
headed by the full military band, came marching 
past on their way from the palace to the cathe- 
dral, as was their custom every Sunday, for the 
military mass. 

I watched them filing in through the great 
main doors. The band, in its scarlet and indigo 
uniform ; the officers, with their clanking swords ; 
the private soldiers, with their guns. I heard the 
rattle of the drum sounding hollow from the in- 
terior of the great building; the blare of the 
trumpet, and then the beginning of the music. 
It was the overture to ‘‘ William Tell.” 

As I sat listening I saw a boy pass through the 
park and take up a position near the cathedral- 
entrance. I saw that he carried a pile of black- 
edged envelopes. I knew what they contained. 
Ile began to give them out to some people of the 
better class who passed. As well as if I held 
them in my hands I could tell what might be 
read in printer’s ink, hardly dry upon them : 

‘© El Sefior Don Octavio Morales ha muerto.” 

The announcement of the death and the invi- 
tation to friends to pay the last mark of respect. 

Should I go to Octavio Morales’s funeral ? Why 
should I not ? Had he ever wronged me? Had 
not his life been stainless ? It was she who had 
done all. She, Clelia Godoy! She who had 
coolly speculated on my death. 

I knew that I must go home and put on black 
clothes, and have the barber up to shave me. 

I did not look at her. I kept my eyes lowered, 
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as if J were the guilty one. Very soon it was time 
to set Out for the house of the dead young man. 

I could not get into the house. It was already 
filled. J stood in the street with many others. 
.... At last the coffin was brought out. It 
was covered with flowers. ‘The bearers carried 
it solemnly upon their shoulders. The empty 
hearse followed slowly. It was a vast cortége 
After the coffin, the nearest relatives and friends. 
After the hearse, other acquaintances. The side- 
walks, too, were thronged. It seemed as if every- 


She came close, and put both her hands upon 
my breast. 

*‘Do you know,” she said, in the old tone of 
confidence which had won my heart at the be- 
ginning, ‘Iam gladitisso.... lam awicked 
woman, am I not? But Iam glad.” 

‘**Clelia,” I said, coldly, ‘do not suppose it is 
necessary to deceive me. It is too late.” 

She let her hands fall at her sides. 

“Too late!” she murmured. ‘* What do you 
mean by—too late? I had to tell the truth. 
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one of importance were in those long lines. Oc- 
tavio Morales was proceeding in state to his last 
resting-place . . . . We turned into the street in 
which was my home. I glanced up involuntarily, 
and saw Clelia in the window. Tler gaze was 
upon the flower-heaped coffin. She did not 
move. . . . When I returned to my home Cle- 
lia was still at the window. She came to meet 
me as I went in. 

** Well,” she said, slowly, “he is dead.” 

“‘ Yes,” I answered, “‘ he is dead. And I—am 
alive.” 


Something forced me to tell it. .. And now 
that he is dead, we can be happy. He deserved 
to die. He made me love him, without thought 
of asking me to marry him.” 

‘‘Wush !” [ said then, for her words jarred on 
me terribly. ‘ Do not speak of him again. It is 
you who have done it all; you who have blasted 
my life. I wish that I need never see your face 
again.” 

When I had said this a deadly kind of silence 
ensued, ‘Through the open windows a few in- 
dolent sounds came up from the street. The 
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creaking of chariot-wheels ; the voices of country 
people on their way to mass at the cathedral. 

Finally Clelia spoke. 

‘* Well,” she said, ‘‘ you need not see it again.” 
Forthwith she turned and walked out of the 
room. 

I let her go. I felt no desire to call her back. 

After awhile I, too, left the room—and the 
house. I went out to make some calls. It was 
eleven o’clock—breakfast-time. But I wanted no 
breakfast. 

It was late afternoon when I returned. It had 
begun to rain, and I was wet and cold. I shivered 
as I turned the knob and went in. The windows 
were open, and a cold wind swept through. There 
was a suggestion of death, a musty odor like that 
of a room where a corpse has lain. I had never 
known such desolation before in my life. The 
rain outside was falling faster and heavier. I 
heard no other sound. I looked into the other 
rooms, and saw that Clelia was not there. She 
had gone out. The desolation and strangeness 
overwhelmed me. I had hoped that she would 
come to meet me. I[ had been thinking hard in 
the hours since I left the house. And I had 
come to feel that I must forgive and forget. 
After all, she was only a woman, and women are 
different from men. Poor child! She, at least, 
had told the truth without interested motive. 
She had emptied her heart of its weight. Why 
couldn’t we forget it all? Octavio Morales was 
dead. Couldn't I make her love me yet ? Couldn’t 
we be real/y happy—instead of—of what had 
been ? 

But Clelia was not there. I began to long for 
her return. I walked up and down the room, 
hoping for her to come. A long time passed. It 
grew dark. I had begun to feel a torturing anx- 
iety. I knew now that I loved her, could never 
cease to love her. My love was stronger and 
better than that of any parent toward a child that 
has gone wrong. 

It was dark when the door opened, and she 
passed through the parlor into our sleeping 
apartment. I could not see her face, but I 
fancied she walked unsteadily. 

**Clelia,” I said, in a grating kind of whisper. 

She made no reply. I waited, in an agony of 
desire that she come and fling herself into my 
arms. 

Finally I went to her. She was lying face 
downward on the bed. I took her hand. It 
was cold and moist. 

**Clelia,” I said, “speak to me. I cannot 
endure this alone. It has been an awful shock, 
but I believe my love can survive it. I was 
wrong to be harsh to you. Let us begin over 
again. I will try to—to Clelia, speak to me !” 

She stirred a little; then it seemed as if she 





tried to raise herself to me. I quickty drew her 
to my breast. She breathed a deep, long breath, 
as of ultimate satisfaction; a shiver seemed to 
run through her delicate little body. Then she 
was still. 

An awful terror came upon me. I laid her 
down and quickly lighted the candle. The face 
I looked upon was hers, and yet not hers. For 
she was dead! 


THE “AWETO.” 

THE oddest insect in existence—so odd, that 
unless it were vouched for and explained scien- 
tifically would be considered a hoax—is the 
aweto. [t is not easy to decide whether it ought 





THE ‘‘ AWETO,” THE ANIMAL-VEGETABLE OF 
NEW ZEALAND. 


to be classed under the fauna or flora of New 
Zealand, for it is as much vegetable as animal, 
and, in final stage, it is a vegetable, and nothing 
else. This is the vegetable caterpillar, called by 
naturalists //ipialis virescens. It is a perfect 
caterpillar, and a fine one also, growing to three 
and a half inches. Until it is full grown it con- 
ducts itself very much like any other insect, ex- 
cept that it is never found anywhere but in the 
neighborhood of the rata-tree, a large scarlet- 
flowered myrtle, and that it habitually buries 
itself a few inches under ground, Then, when 
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the aweto is fully grown, it undergoes a wonder- 
ful change. For some inexplicabie reason, the 
spore of a vegetable fungus, the Spheria Robert- 
sii, fixes itself directly on its neck, takes root, 
and grows, like a diminutive bulrush, from six to 
ten inches high, without leaves, and with a dark- 
brown head. This stem penetrates the earth over 
the caterpillar, and stands up a few inches above 
the ground. The root grows simultaneously into 
the body of the caterpillar, which it exactly fills 
in every part, without altering its form in the 
slightest degree, but simply substituting a vege- 
table substance for an animal substance. As soon 
as this process is completed, both the caterpillar 
and fungus die, and become dry and hard, but 
without shriveling at all. The thing is then a 
wooden caterpillar, so to say, with a wooden bul- 
rush standing up from its neck. Papier miaché, 
perhaps, would better describe it than wood. It 
“an be taken out of the ground entire, and pre- 
served for any time. Where the aweto is found 
many specimens can be obtained. 


GENIUS AND ITS METHODS. 

Lorp TENNYSON some time since gave to a 
newspaper correspondent an account of his method 
of composition. Whenever he sees a picturesque 
scene in nature he jots down the four or five 
words which describe it most perfectly, to be 
worked afterward into his poems. “A full sea 
glazed with muffled moonlight”; ‘‘Its stormy 
crests that smote against the skies” ; ‘‘ slow-drop- 
ping veils of thinnest lawn,” are examples of these 
‘* studies from the life.” 

The last line, applied to a vapory waterfall in 
the Pyrenees, was sharply condemned when it ap- 
peared, the critic stating that ‘‘ Mr. Tennyson 
evidently studied waterfalls in the theatre, where 
they were represented by sheets of lawn.” 

Dickens had precisely the same patient, labori- 
ous habit in preparing m»terial for his novels. A 
peculiar or marked house, face, name or manner 
never escaped his keen eye. A word scribbled on 
the back of an envelope, a fact sketched on his 
thumb-nail under the dining-table, were the dry 
bones which grew into vivid, breathing reality. 

This slow, careful method of piling brick on 
brick in the building of an immortal work is very 
different from the idea of most youthful writers. 
They imagine that all the creations of genius are 
dreamed into the world. 
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In the vast and diverse range of interesting 
discoveries accomplished within the past half- 
century, the revelations of archrology hold an 
important domain. India, Assyria, Babylon, 





Egypt, Palestine and Syria, Asia Minor, Cyprus, 
Crete and Carthage have yielded from the long- 
buried ruins of ancient cities, temples and palaces 
much accurate knowledge of remote ages of hu- 
man civilization. The great empires of Western 
Asia, the mighty builders on the banks of the 
Euphrates and of the Nile, the sages of Chaldea, 
the relics of magnificent. Nineveh, the traces of 
Hittite conquerors, the wealth and skill of the 
enterprising Phoenicians, have obtained precise 
witness to their antique grandeur from the use of 
the spade and shovel ; while philologists and de- 
cipherers of inscriptions, and students of archaic 
styles of art, have, by comparing the elements of 
languages and the types of architecture and sculpt- 
ure, cast light on the early history of the world. 
Since Botta and Layard, nearly fifty years ago, 
determined to search the contents of the mound 
of Nimroud, digging for knowledge of the dead 
past has taught us far more than Herodotus could 
tell ; and the Rollin we read in our boyhood seems 
a compilation of mythical fables. Among the 
enthusiastic and persevering men, English, 
French, Italians and Germans, whose unsparing 
voluntary services, often at large private expense, 
have achieved such great results, Heinrich Schlie- 
mann is not the least worthy. He died at Na- 
ples last December, and his work, if not that of 
an eminent classical scholar, remains of abiding 
value to the study of Greek antiquities. 

This remarkable man, born in January, 1822, 
son of a poor Lutheran clergyman in Mecklen- 
burg - Schwerin, was endowed with the true 
North German qualities of resolute industry and 
intellectual ambition. A child of seven, his im- 
agination was kindled by seeing, in some book, 
a picture of the burning of Troy. He then con- 
ceived the hope of one day exploring the site of 
Priam’s famous city, and could soon read its story 
in Virgil, for his father taught him Latin. But 
at the age of fourteen, after brief schooling at Neu 
Strelitz, this boy was put apprentice to a small 
grocer at Fiirstenberg, and served behind the 
shop-counter five years. In 1841, resolving to 
emigrate, having been disappointed of a mer- 
cantile clerkship at Hamburg, he embarked as 
cabin-boy in a vessel bound for South America, 
which was wrecked on the coast of Holland. 
Almost destitute, he went to Amsterdam, and 
there got a situation in the counting - house of 
a Dutch merchant. Integrity and diligence se- 
cured his frugal livelihood, dining every day at 
the cost of four cents; spending half his little 
salary on books, he taught himself English, 
French, Italian, Dutch, Spanish and Portuguese. 
In 1844 he became foreign corresponding clerk 
and bookkeeper to Messrs. Schréder, indigo and 
general merchants. He learnt Russian, without 
a teacher, and they sent him to do their business 
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at St. Petersburg. There, some years later, he 
started as a merchant on his own account. With 
speedy success, he opened a new line of trade to 
California, went thither in 1850, after the gold 
discoveries, and made money. Having returned 
to Russia, he was still lucky, because shrewd, in 
profits on goods imported just before the ports 
were closed by the war of 1854. He quickly 
gainec a large fortune, but continued his liberal 
studies, devoting two years to Greek. In 1858, 
being rich enough, Schliemann gave up personal 
occupation in trade, and set out on his travels in 
pursuit of the knowledge he loved. He visited 
all the chief cities of Europe, and their universi- 


Homeric scholar; afterward, by permission of 
the Greek Government, he began his excavations, 
continued till 1873, at Hissarlik, on the plain of 
Troy, followed by those on the site of Mycene, in 
Argos, the reputed kingdom of Agamemnon. 

Dr. Schliemann’s book on Mycene and Tiryns, 
with a preface by Mr. Gladstone, was published 
in English in 1877; and he came to London with 
a collection of antiquities, which was exhibited at 
the South Kensington Museum, but which is now 
at Berlin. This was the Hissarlik collection ; but 
Dr. Schliemann’s later explorations have added to 
these supposed relics of Troy. His own book on 
‘Troy and its Remains ” had appeared in 1874, 
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ties, libraries and museums, went up the Nile, 
looked on Jerusalem, and arrived in Greece, 
which later became his second home. 

But for some years, by cares for the settlement 
of his commercial transactions, with a prolonged 
lawsuit, Schliemann’s application to the task of 
his lifelong purpose was still delayed. In the 
meantime he traveled round the globe, visiting 
China and Japan, his account of which was pub- 
lished in French, and made friends in the United 
States. He visited Greece again in 1868, made 
some archeological observations in the Pelopor- 
nesus, Ithaca and the Troad, and wrote a French 
treatise upon them. In 1870 he settled at Ath- 
ens, marrying a Greek young lady, who is also a 


after which he was employed three years in un- 
earthing the ruins of Mycene, finding the rock- 
cut tombs, as he supposed, of Atreus, his son 
Agamemnon, the Princesses Cassandra and an- 
other daughter of Agamemnon, and Eurymedon, 
the king’s charioteer. Critics are skeptical con- 
cerning the identification of these sepulchres at 
Mycene, though Pausanias, a writer of the sec- 
ond century after Christ, says that they existed. 
Golden vases and ornaments were also found by 
Dr. Schliemann in the tombs. But equal doubts 
are entertained with regard to the identity of 
Priam’s [lium with one of the four towns, or forts 
and palaces, of different ages, in successive layers, 
of the mound of Hissarlik in the Troad. 

















A DAY AT PALO ALTO STOCK FARM. 


By CARRIE STEVENS WALTER. 


ALIFORNIANS, as a rule, are 
given to felicitating them- 
selves upon their advant- 
ages ; whether justly so or 
not remains for a jury of 
the outside world to decide 
when the evidence is all 
in. Not the least among the 
objects which occasion this self- 

gratulation is the Palo Alto Horse Farm, which 
is one of the largest and most important in the 
world. Palo Alto Farm is located in Santa Clara 
and San Mateo Counties, some thirty miles from 
San Francisco, the tract of land itself—con- 
sisting of some 8,000 acres—being one of several 
magnificent properties donated by Senator Le- 
land Stanford and Mrs. Stanford to the Leland 
Stanford Jr. University. For several years it has 
been devoted to the breeding and training of 
blooded horses, this fascinting pursuit being, per- 
haps, the only recreation which Senator Stanford 
permits himself, in his life of incessant care and 
occupation. Like every line of work which ac- 
knowledges the executive genius of this 
gentleman, his breeding farm is a model 
of its kind, and as such has become a | 
sort of Mecca to horse-breeders and | 
fanciers everywhere. | 

Accompanied by a party of friends, 

including Mr. A. P. Hill, the artist, of | 
San José, the writer had the good fort- | 
| 

| 

| 

| 






une recently to spend an entire day at 
this establishment. Arriving at Menlo 
—the railway station nearest our des- 
tination—we were met by the carriage 
from the farm, drawn by the beautiful 
gray horses so well known to those fa- 
miliar with the place. ‘The way to the 
farm, some two miles distant, led past 
the Summer residence of Senator Stan- 
ford, and through acres of magnificent 
park which, with its countless varieties 
of trees, would delight the eye of an 
Englishman. Despite the recent un- 
precedented rains, the broad graveled 
roads were in excellent condition, the 
grass and trees bright with verdure, and 
our ride was one of unmixed enjoyment. 
The numerous buildings of the farm, 
such as barns, stables, houses for em- 
ployés, ete., are ranged around a large 
square, and cover several acres. Driv- 
ing into this open space, we were receiv- 
ed by the superintendent of the farm, 
under whose courteous guidance we pro- 





ceeded at once to the business of our visit. i. e., 
seeing the horses and inspecting the arrangements 
for their care and training. 

Some twenty stallions and about three hundred 
and sixty mares are kept for breeding purposes, 
and it is safe to say that these include many of 
the famous horses of the world. We visited first, 
as a point of courtesy, the patriarch of the stud, 
Electioneer (since dead), whose sire, Rysdyk’s 
Iambletonian, of Imported Messenger blood, was 
the greatest trotting progenitor, probably, that 
ever lived; and whose dam, the famous Green 
Mountain Maid—in whose veins mingled several 
strains of noble blood, including that of the Ara- 
bian Grand Bashaw—holds the first place in the 
list of famous brood mares. It is claimed that 
Electioneer himself leads all living sires of 2:30 
trotters, and has as his progeny more horses that 
have public trotting records of 2:20, or better, than 
any horse that everlived. We felt as though in the 
presence of royalty when the grand old fellow was 
led forth by his groom for our inspection, and 
right royally, as his just due, did he receive our 
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admiration. We thought of Byron’s mighty steed, 
‘«who seemed the patriarch of his breed.” Stand- 
ing fifteen hands two and a half inches in height, 
of a dark, rich bay color, with limbs as clean-cut 
as though carved in ebony, and a head distin- 
guished for its magnificent development in the 
phrenological regions of intelligence and benevo- 
lence, Electioneer is, indeed, a model horse. Ile 
is now nearly twenty-three years old, having been 
purchased by Senator Stanford in New York, and 
brought to California in 1876. His groom is 
quite a character in his way, as he is now eighty- 
six years of age, and devotes his entire time to 
his famous charge with a devotion and enthusi- 
asm quite remarkable. Between the two there 
evidently exists the most perfect understanding, 
and, doubtless, each frequently pardons and over- 
looks little eccentricities on the part of the other 
with the thought, ** Poor fellow, he is getting old, 
and I must be considerate of his failings.” We 
desired to take a photograph of the horse, and 
upon this fact being mentioned to him by the 
groom he permitted himself to be placed in posi- 
tion, and his noble proportions regulated to the 
critical camera with the nonchalance of a grandee 
who is not indisposed to please the common peo- 
ple by a trifling condescension. 

The progeny of Electioneer are especially noted 
for the desirable qualities of soundness, excellence 
of disposition, uniformly pure gait and extreme 
speed at an early age. 

Palo Alto, whose stable we next visited, is a 
horse with a world-wide reputation, having made a 
record last year of 2:12} on the Napa Racecourse, 
and having, as a four-year-old, a record of 2:20}. 
His sire is Electioneer, and he was bred at Palo 
Alto. He is a magnificent bay horse, sixteen 
hands high, with every movement of his grace- 
ful body and shapely head betraying his breeding. 
Other noted progeny of Electioneer are : Ansel— 
record, 2:20—a beautiful bay sixteen hands high, 
with a head absolutely perfect in its proportions, 
his dam being a thoroughbred racer able to trace 
her noble lineage through twenty generations ; 
Electricity, a brown six-year-old horse sixteen and 
one-half hands high ; Whips, a bay, with a record 
of 2:274; Azmoor, a bay, with a 2:24} record— 
besides many others equally worthy. Aside from 
these may be mentioned Piedmont—record, 2:17} 
—bred at Lexington, Ky., and sired by Almont, 
a descendant of Imported Messenger ; Nephew— 
record, 2:36—(sired by Mambrino) who is a Ham- 
bletonian through two great sires, viz., Alexan- 
der’s Abdallah, the sire of his dam, and Edward 
Everett, Mambrino’s sire. Lack of space pre- 
cludes a mention of many others. The beauti- 
ful mare Sunol, with a two-year-old record of 
2:18 and a present record of 2:104, is one of the 
attractions of the farm. All nerve, fire and lithe 
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action, she is one of the most beautiful, as she is 
one of the most famous, horses now living. Her 
sire is Electioneer; and her dam, Waxana, in 
whose veins flows the royal blood of Lexington, 
has a three-year-old record of 2:133. 

Of the 356 brood mares, all but some fifty are 
natives of Palo Alto. The queen of this band is 
the black mare Beautiful Bell, who, like another 
Cornelia, can aptly say of her numerous offspring, 
‘* Behold my jewels!” The proceeds of sales of 
her colts already foot up something like $112,000 
in coin, with some yet unsold, which is probably 
the largest sum ever realized from the produce of 
one mare. She was bred in Los Angeles County, 
Cal., and was foaled in 1872. Her sire was The 
Moor, whose second dam was a sister of old Ethan 
Allen, and whose sire united several noted strains. 
Beautiful Bell made her record, 2:294, in 1878, 
and was then put in the stud. She is, it is said, 
the only mare who has to her credit two three- 
year-old colts with a record better than 2:20. 
Her colt of 1888, Electric Bell, was sold at six 
months old for $12,500. 

In breeding at Palo Alto an endeavor is made 
to unite such harmonious traits in sire and dam 
as shall secure the best results in offspring. A 
careful study of heredity is being made, and un- 
der such intelligent management the most satisfy- 
ing results must follow. The mares in foal are 
varefully attended, the diet being especially 
adapted to their condition and the result desired. 
When the foaling season approaches they are put 
into a barn especially arranged for this purpose, 
~ach having her own compartment. Three night- 
watchmen are in constant attendance, and intelli- 
gent care distinguishes the management of both 
mare and foal during this critical time. The 
foal is left with the mother until it is five months 
old, after which it is weaned and its course of in- 
struction begins. It is is first carefully taught to 
lead by a halter ; then, in the Fall, it is put into 
what is called the ‘* Kindergarten,” a circular in- 
closure or paddock around which a carefully pre- 
pared track of some ten or twelve feet wide has 
been made. Here the future aspirant for honors 
as a record-beater is first carefully led by an at- 
tendant until he learns what is required of him, 
when he is put through his exercises in trotting. 
The intelligence displayed by these weanlings is 
sometimes ludicrous. Our presence inside the 
inclosure around which these A-B-C lessons 
were being conducted was rather a source of 
embarrassment to the youngsters, yet each, after 
making the required number of rounds, first one 
way, then reverse, under the direction of the 
‘* kindergartner,” never failed to stop promptly 


at the call ‘ All right !” which was the signal to 
an outside attendant to open the door and. let the 
pupil out, to give place to another. Not one 
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failed to obey the signal instantly, or to walk 
demurely out when the door was opened. When 
the colt is some twelve or thirteen months old 
he is broken to harness, and very soon after- 
ward placed on the track for careful and sys- 
tematic training. The track for this purpose is 
a model affair, carefully marked with quarter- 
posts. 

It would be impossible in a sketch of this 
length to give an adequate description of the 
barns, stables and other buildings of the farm. 
Each division of the stud has its separate build- 
ings and inclosures, and throughout the place 
the most perfect system and order prevails. 
There are something like 130 men employed 
about these premises, 90 of whom work solely 
about the horses. There are eight regular driv- 
ers, who do nothing else, and four who are em- 
ployed at what is called ‘‘ jogging ”—i. e., easy 
driving. The workmen are well paid, well fed 
and most comfortably housed, and bear about 
them that air of contentment and satisfaction 
which results from the condition termed ‘‘well- 
kept.” In fact, Palo Alto sets a noble example to 
employers. 

It is but just, in this connection, to give some- 
thing more than a passing mention of the man 
who so carefully interprets and executes the plan 
of management most in accordance with the pol- 
icy and wishes of the distinguished owner of Palo 
Alto. I refer to the superintendent of the farm, 


f 





Mr. Charles Marvin, whose success as a driver 
and trainer of horses is second to none in Amer- 
ica, and who has devoted the best years of his 
life to earning this well-deserved reputation. 
Mr. Marvin drives the Palo Alto trotters in all 
races, and his wisdom and skill have done much 
toward the development of what was in the horses 
to do. He made his first reputation with the 
noted horse Smuggler, which he purchased from 
a plow-team in Kansas, and put on the turf. 
After winning several great races and making a 
record of 2:154 for the horse, he sold him for 
$40,000. Mr. Marvin jokingly declared that he 
could neither write a magazine sketch nor take a 
photograph ; he could do only one thing well. 
Judging by his present position, he has certainly 
made good use of his one talent, and it strikes 
me that the man who can do one thing as well as 
it can be done is a greater success in life than 
the jack-of-all-trades who can half do a score 
of things. 

All too soon, it seemed to us, our delightful day 
ut Palo Alto was terminated by the announce- 
ment that the carriage was ready; and again 
drawn by the beautiful grays, we were whirled 
away to the railroad station. Zn route we made 
a detour to pass the buildings, now in course of 
construction, of the famous Leland Stanford Jr. 
University, whose %20,000,000 endowment by 
Senator and Mrs. Stanford, together with the 
splendid arrangement for its future management, 


LEADING THE HORSES OUT FOR EXERCISE. 
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BEAUTIFUL BELL. 


will secure for it a leading place among the avenue of trees, at the head of which rose, shin- 
world’s institutions. It is the monument which ing white, the marble dome beneath which was 
they erect to the memory of their onlyson. From _ placed, in this grave of their only child, the dear- 
the university we turned into a broad, beautiful est earthly hopes of Senator and Mrs. Stanford. 
Mingled with our sym- 
pathy, as we silently passed 
the spot, was a ieeling of 
thankfulness that already 
from this tomb should 
have come a beautiful rec- 
urrection of loving-kind- 
ness, whose divine spirit 
has founded universities, 
endowed _ kindergarten 
schools for poor children, 
and in every way possible 
infolded in its loving care 
Christ’s “little ones.” In- 
deed, 





‘** Alas for him who never sees 

The stars shine through his 

cypress-trees !’’ 

Thinking thus, we arrived 
at the station, beautiful 
Menlo, and bidding adieu 
to our team and their 
driver, were soon speeding 
away over a railway line 
which is but a small fibre 
in the great network of 
which Senator Stanford is 
the president and leading 
ELECTRIC BELL. spirit. Our day’s visit had 
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made evident to us the fact that every line of in- 
dustry which acknowledges the executive genius 
of this remarkable man moves with the order 


and system of a clock, whether it be the training 
of a six-months-old trotter, or the management 
of the greatest railway system in America. 








THE SENOR’S RED ROSES. 


[Presented by Emilio Castelar, at parting, to Mrs. Frank Leslie.) 


By ELENA ELLIOTT DE BANDINI. 


Ax, roses red, with hearts of fire! 
True type art thou of Old Castile, 

Where hearts beat stronger, purer, higher, 
Where foes may hate, but friends are leal. 


Sweet trophies, gathered by the hand 

Of one who well might rule the world, 
Yet strove, in vain, to lift his land; 

All vainly Freedom’s flag unfurled. 


Ah. mighty one! whose hopes are fled, 
Thy life has not been lived in vain; 
So grand a hero never led 
Thy countrymen o’er fields of slain. 


The time for action is not now, 
And thou must know, amid thy rest, 
That he who waits with patient brow 
Oft serves his God and country best. 


Thy tribute of the rose of flame 
To Freedom’s daughter fitting seemed ; 
Her countrymen revere thy name, 
And countless ones with thee have dreamed— 


The dream of Spain among the free, 
Uprisen from her mighty past, 
Into a future liberty, 
In peace and order rooted fast. 


Although thou mayst not see that day, 
Its proudest honors will be thine ; 


A grateful people then will pay 


Pasadena, California. 


Their debt of love about thy shrine. 


ENGLISH CONVERSATION. 


THE book for a classical illustration of Eng- 
glish conversation is ‘‘ Boswell’s Life of John- 
son.” Belief in this book is, for many, not a lit- 
erary opinion, but a pious conviction. It is 
superfluous to praise it or quote from it. When 
various people were lately called upon by a news- 
paper to state their notions of the best books, 
Mr. Hf. M. Stanley told how he took ‘ Boswell” 
with him into the heart of Africa ; and Professor 
Mahaffy, in the only systematic treatise we have 
on conversation, rightly asks, “‘ What book has 
ever acquired more deserved and lasting reputa- 
tion than ‘ Boswell’s Life of Johnson ’?” 


In Johnson’s case there was both the hour and 
the man for conversation. They have both gone. 
Lord Beaconsfield, in one of his novels, says that 
the high style of conversation ceased in England 
with Johnson and Burke. The famous circle 
of ** Boswell’s Life” and Goldsmith’s ‘“ Retali- 


ation” was one in which a man could ‘fold his 
legs and have his talk out”; and there were men 
ready for it in that quieter eighteenth century. 
Talleyrand, looking back, declared that he who 
had not lived before the French Revolution knew 
nothing of the charm of living. Now, however, 
in England at least, conversation, like letter- 
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writing and a hundred other social joys of a quiet 
and leisurely age, is fled, and in their place we 
have telegrams, slang and slovenliness. There 
seems to be a general agreement that, in our time, 
conversation is in a bad way. Without repose, 
without a certain strain of old-world courtesy and 
manners, in short, conversation is impossible. 
Many will agree with M. Rénan, who finds this 
to be a pushing, selfish, democratic age, of which 
‘“first come first served” is the rule, and which 
has ceased to pay any heed to civility. Nor is 
this a question only of manners. When the phi- 
losopher Schopenhauer used to dine in tail-coat 
and white tie at the table d’hdte in Frankfort he 
used daily to place a gold piece beside his plate. 
“That,” he explained, when asked, “is to go to 
the poor whenever I hear the officers discuss any- 
thing more serious than women, dogs and horses.” 
The gold piece always reappeared, and I fear it 
would do so in places nearer than Frankfort. 
Forty years ago Sir Arthur Helps, in “ Friends 
in Council,” pronounced the ‘main current of 
society dreary and dull.” It has not improved 
since. A Fortnightly Reviewer recently referred 
to the decay of the art of conversation. The men 
of the “‘ Mermaid,” or the friends of Falkland, or 
of Johnson, would be disgusted with the ‘* wealthy 
curled darlings of our nation.” A society journal 
speaks of the ‘thin, smart, bald talk of the pres- 
ent day”; and Mr. Mallock, in that rather impu- 
dent but clever book, the ‘* New Republic,” says 
‘*that men are just as immoral as in the time of 
Charles II., and much more stupid. Instead of 
decking their immorility with the jewels of wit, 
they clumsily try to cover it with the tarpaulin of 
respectability. The fop of Charles’s time aimed 
at being a wit and a scholar, The fop of ours 
aims at being a fool and a dunce.” 

Some may say that the talker, like the poet, 
is born, and not made. But, after all, the 
‘‘ warbling-his-native-woodnotes-wild ” theory. is 
u very doubtful one. Nature must do much, but 
art must add thereto, Ben Jonson, in his lines 
to the memory of Shakespeare, debates this ques- 
tion and concludes that ‘‘a good poet’s made as 
well as born.” The same may be said of a good 
tulker. He is in part born and in part made. 
There are, of course, some people without the 
proper mental qualifications. But even where 
such natural qualifications exist they do not suf- 
fice. A very little social experience makes us 
shudder at the idea of the untutored talker. We 
are sometimes tempted to believe that men of the 
Polonius stamp are sent to remind us that the 
curse is not yet removed. But there is a greater 
nuisance than Polonius. There is the bore of an- 
other species—who is brutal and calls it sincerity, 
or impertinent and calls it anxiety for your soul. 
Let us have art, then, as well as nature. Distinc- 


tion in conversation is a very rare thing, more 
rare even than oratorical power. One great rea- 
son for this is that, even among those who would 
desire it, many do not find the requisite social con- 
ditions ; and of those who do, not one in a thou- 
sand possesses the requisite combination of phys- 
ical, mental and moral qualities. Some have 
powder and no ball; others, ball and no powder. 
Some have great command of language and little 
of thought. With others the conditions are re- 
versed, 

The members of any social group must neither 
be too intimate, too numerous nor too unequal. 
In family life, men and women, long familiar, 
are apt to know too much and to hope too little. 
Few, indeed, are the strictly domestic circles in 
which mental energy would be found for much 
sustained or animated conversation of the right 
sort. Some may be too selfish to exert themselves 
there. Others are chilled by their surroundings. 
They find themselves underestimated ; or, worse, 
they know everyone -there so well—again and 
again have they traveled over each other’s minds ; 
or they perhaps remember the desolating saying 
that ‘‘ there is in every man or woman something 
which, if you knew it, would make you hate 
them.” For purposes of conversation a man will 
often find himself more at home when away from 
home, and amongst those who, as distinguished 
from relatives on the one hand and acquaintances 
on the other, are to be called friends. 

Nor must the circle be too large. I say noth- 
ing of public banquets of strangers. They area 
contradiction in terms. Big dinner parties of ill. 
assorted guests also are failures from a conversa- 
tionalist point of view. A fireside, or a table, 
round, if possible, and, say, four or half a dozen 
guests, are sufficient. More will break up into 
separate knots,‘and fewer mean a ¢éte-d-téte. «1 
had,” says Thoreau, ‘‘at Walden, three chairs in 
my house ; one for solitude, two for friendship, 
three for society.” The hermit Thoreau, in his 
hut at Walden was wiser than the man who looks 
for society in a crush. An unhappy husband, 
living in Portland Place, whose wife inflicted 
huge parties upon him, was standing in,a very for- 
lorn condition leaning against the chimney-piece. 
A gentleman came up to him and said: ‘Sir, as 
neither of us are acquainted with any of the peo- 
ple here, I think we had best go home.” 


NO DELIGHT IN HIS WORK. 
By Davip KER. ‘ 

TRADITION tells of a certain affectionate father 
who tried to comfort his crying child by saying to 
her, in soothing tones: ‘‘ Now, be a good girl, 
Bessie, and don’t cry any more, and I'll take you 
to-morrow morning to see the man hanged.” 
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This worthy gentle- 
man had, undoubted- 
ly, a somewhat pecu- 
liar notion of pleas- 
ure; but his case is 
by no means without 
parallel. It was ex- 
actly reproduced in 
the diary of a young 
lady who chronicled 
as follows the experi- 
ences of her first visit 
to Rome: ‘We en- 
joyed ourselves very 
much, and saw all the 
pretty sights. We saw 
the Colosseum, and 
we saw the Vatican, 
and we saw Raphael’s 
paintings, and we saw 
aman’'s head cut off.” 

Even more extra- 
ordinary was the pe- 
culiar taste of a little 
girl barely four years 
old, who happened to 








operation would be 
all done over again 
the very next morn- 
ing. 

But even this was 
surpassed not long 
ago by a veteran sailor 
aboard an English 
man-of-war, who held 
the proud position of 
‘fcaptain of the 
head ”—i. e., superin- 
tendent of the gang 
of men whose pleas- 
ing duty it was to 
clean out the coops 
and pigsties, empty 
the tubs of garbage, 
and, in short, clear 
the ship of refuse of 
every kind. One day 
the old fellow came 
to make complaint 
against one man of 
his chosen band of 





be staying at a house 
in which I, at that 
time a venturesome Alpine climber, was under sur- 
gical treatment, my right foot having been terri- 
bly mangled by broken ice. The daily operation 
of sponging and bandaging the torn flesh was 
so revolting that the other members of the house- 
hold always hurried out of the room the moment 
they saw that it was about to begin; but this 
mere child watched the whole performance from 
beginning to end with a face radiant with enjoy- 
ment; and when she happened to come in one 
day just too late for her horrible treat she burst 
into tears, and howled and screamed, and could 
not be comforted till she was reminded that the 


SUPERINTENDENT 





scavengers as ‘* no 
good for his work, 
nohow.” 

‘*What’s wrong with him ?” asked the captain. 
‘Ts he insubordinate ?” 

‘* Well, no, he ain’t exactly insubordinate,” re- 
plied the veteran, as reluctantly as if, for the 
man’s own sake, he would gladly have said that 
he WAS, 


CHARLES MARVIN. 


** What, then ? Isn’t he strong enough for the 
work ?” was the next inquiry. 

**Oh, yes, I suppose the fellow is plenty strong 
enough,” replied the ‘‘ captain of the head.” “ It 
ain’t the power that’s wantin’ to him; it’s the 
spirit. Tle does what you tell him to do, but he 
don’t take no delight in his work.” 








A DAY AT PALO ALTO.— THE THIRD KINDERGARTEN.— SEE PAGE 409. 
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LITTLE BABETTE. 
By F. Gwit. 
CiraPpTeER I. 


OLp Babette, poor Babette ; she was dead. 

Only a green and silent mound on the hill above 
the pleasant vineyard to mark the spot where she 
slept with those of her generation. Humbly she 
lived out her poor life; her riches were laid up in 
heaven. 

Little Babette, her grandchild, often came to 
the cemetery to hang wild flowers on the rude 
cross at the head of the quiet grave. Often she 
lay down in the long grass and called to her 
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** WALKING ALONG NOW IN A DAYDREAM, SHE WAS AWAKENED 


BY THE SOUND OF A VERY GENTLE, STRANGELY FAMILIAR 
VOICE: ‘UNATTENDED—AND SO FAR FROM HOME! YOU 
ARE BRAVE, FAIR DEMOISELLE.’” 


grandmother again and yet again; but no an- 
swer ever came. ‘Then the little one would fall 
asleep in the warm sunshine, and waking in the 
gray twilight, fancy all the tombstones, standing 
tall and white, the ghosts of the angels ; and she 
would creep home, all unafraid, with a prayer te 
the saints in her childish heart. Dear little Ba- 
bette ! 

*“Wouldst like to become a nun ?” the curé 
once asked her. 

**T love to pray and sing when the organ is 
praising the good God,” she answered; “ but I 
love not to live indoors, or in a garden only, far 
away from the vineyards and the blue sky, and 
the breeze that sighs and whispers many secrets.” 

‘‘La Belle Babette ” they called her ; foster- 
sister she was to the young lady at the chiteau, 
with whom she learned to embrcider, dance, 
knit, and even read, it was darkly hinted. But 
the chdtelaine departed to the gay French court, 
and Babette, the orphan, fell to the care of the 
Sulpician Sisters for three years. And because 
of her extreme youth and dependent condition, 
when the cargo of ‘‘ King’s Girls,” as they were 
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styled in those days, was conducted to New France 
under chaperonage of the Sisters, Babette was not 
consulted as to her future destiny, but sent out 
unconscious of the fact that she might fall to the 
lot of the most eligible suitor. Storm and ship- 
wreck they encountered, and at the end of the 
voyage the ocean, as though loath to part with 
so sweet a sea-maiden, made one last effort to re- 
tain little Babette. They were out in the open 
boats opposite the harbor of Halifax, and in proc- 
ess of landing. The sailors failed to notice the 
small maiden who rose benumbed with cold, and 
over she fell. Then there was a gleam of scarlet 
and a flash of gold, and two minutes later Babette 
found herself on shore in the arms of a dashing 
young officer. 

‘‘Cold poor little one!” he said, in the sweet, 
polished French that they spoke at the chateau. 

‘* Let me go !” she gasped. 

‘“Yo : were nearly gone, paurrette, I was fort- 
unate to be in time to save you.” 

Jou, you !” she stammered, blushing. ‘Is it 
possible you rendered me so great a service ?” 

‘IT had that very distinguished honor,” he re- 
joined, with a smile in his handsome eyes which 
both pleased and alarmed unsophisticated Ba- 
bette. 

‘IT thank you, monsieur, for your nobility, 
since I owe to it my poor existence. Conduct 
me, | pray you, to the Sisters.” 

It was a very fine speech for little Babette, and 
the young officer laughed as if he knew it. 

‘I will not hurt you, little one; such bar- 
barity is not possible to a gentleman of France. 
Did you expect to find us savages, fair little 
pilgrim 7” 

ad Yes,” Babette responded, shyly ; —_ and very 
cruel.” 

‘They will not be eruel to you,” he rejoined, 
smiling. 

Babette, putting a different meaning to_ his 
light gallantry, blushed scarlet. 

‘ Adieu—I go,” she said with bewitching dig- 
nity. And Mme. Valentia approaching to con- 
duct her back to her flock, observed, mentally : 

‘*Truly Babette is a decorous child.” 

* « * * * * 

Mme. Valentia and the Sisters disposed most 
advantageously of their fair cargo in the matri- 
monial market, and went back for more. But 
Lehittl@edaabetie was not in the Sisters’ good 
: for & maiden so dangerously beautiful 
their hands,.who refused the protection 
‘good husband, was a riddle difficult to 
eo a 
One day Babette was an unwilling listener to 
a speech of madame’s to her favorite nun. 

‘Steps must be taken to make Babette comply. 
A third desirable marriage she has avoided. “Tis 


BABETTE. 


pity she is peasant-born, else the Count de Lisle 
might have espoused her.” 

They walked in the long garden attached to 
the house of the ‘‘ King’s Girls,” and forgot Ba- 
bette was close behind them. The poor little 
maid fell back with burning cheeks.  Listlessly 
she wandered to the great iron gates, open for a 
wonder. In a moment Babette had slipped out 
and was running across a wide field, then up a 
shady lane. Walking along now in a daydream, 
she was awakened by the sound of a very gentle, 
strangely familiar voice : 

‘* Unattended—and so far from home! You 
are brave, fair demoiselle.” 

Babette started, and seemed about to run away 
again, but the handsome face before her looked 
so truly deferential that her fear was removed. 
It was ‘his, and not the bravery of his uniform, 
his plumed hat and glancing sword, that pleased 
her unworldly eyes, and caused her to remain. 

**Do you not know Indians haunt the woods ?” 
he pursued. ‘If they had met you to-day 
My God! to think of the peril vou have es- 
caped ia 

‘** But I met you only,” Babette replied, with an 
arch smile ; ‘*am I not brave ?” 





** Certainement,” he responded, gayly. ‘* My 
good star rose this morning, without doubt.” 

‘No, it was the good God,” said Babette, rey- 
erently, ** who let me fall into no worse hands.” 

Then he looked at her gravely, even with a lit- 
tle reverence—this dashing young officer, who 
had lived too much at the court to learn any re- 
spect for women; Babette was to teach him that. 

‘* You are as devout as a nun,” he said. 

‘Ah, but Ido not desire to be one !” cried Ba- 
bette ; ‘‘and yet—and yet-—— 

‘Then wherefore do you hesitate ?” he asked, 
a little eagerly. 

‘It is those marriages that appall me,” she re- 
plied. 


” 


‘** That is because you are convent-bred, demoi- 
selle,” he rejoined, smiling. 

**Not so; I am country-bred,” said Babette, 
with a strange, beautiful light in her dreamy eyes. 
‘*T am no demoiselle ; you mistake, monsieur. It 
is the trees and the sun and the great, great sky 
that I love to be under forever and ever. These 
they would tear me away from to become a nun 
or, worse, to be wedded to some one I know not. 
Oh, they were saying dreadful things when I 
came away !” 

‘‘Narrate them,” he urged, with keen interest. 

She repeated in a sweet, monotonous voice, as 
if it was a lesson she had learned by rote: 

‘«*It isa pity Babette is of peasant-birth, else 
the Count de Lisle might have wished to espouse 
her.” You—you know they are right now,” she 
added, simply. 








The color suffused his dark face. 

‘ Not that it would be a pity for the count,” 
he answered, laughing oddly. 

‘«Tt would be grievous for Babette,” she said, 
quickly, ‘‘who desires to wed no one. He is 
here for but a short time, they say. Is he good, 
this count they talk much of ?” 

“IT do not know,” he rejoined ; ‘* but I think 
he would like Babette.” 

“Ah!” she said, eagerly ; “and he has a fine 
abode in Virginia—a plantation, they call it. Is 
it not so ?” 

‘“< It is so.” 

‘‘Then I might be his servant,” she said, wist- 
fully. ‘*I will write and beg of him that boon. 
Would he not grant it ?” 

‘‘ Hardly,” cried her companion, looking su- 
premely shocked. ‘* Besides ”— smiling —‘* what 
could you do ?” 

“‘T could sew and embroider and knit,” began 
Babette, relating with small pride her numerous 
accomplishments, ‘‘ and sing and dance—only, of 
course, that he would not require—and I could 
sweep, and cook a little,” she concluded, rather 
doubtfully. 

Ile shook his head. 

‘*He has plenty of black servants who could do 
all this for him, Babette, and love him into the 
bargain.” 

“If he were good, 1 would do so, too,” said 
Babette, simply, ‘‘and consign him to the protec- 
tion of the saints night and morning.” 

Again the young soldier flushed darkly. 

They had been walking back all this time, and 
once more reached the great gates. sabette 
stepped within them, but the officer dared not 
trespass further. She looked so sweet and trust- 
ful that his next speech cost him a bitter pang ; 
but he was noble in nature as well as in blood, 
this young Frenchman, and there was springing 
up in his heart, as yet unspoiled by the world, a 
strange reverence for his little countrywoman. 
He said : 

‘Fair little Babette, you must never venture 
forth again alone.” 

‘‘The saints are strong to protect,” she an- 
swered, tranquilly. 

‘« But the Indians are stronger,” he muttered, 
with some irreverence ; ‘‘and some white men 
worse than they.” Then aloud: ‘ Promise me 
that you do not so again.” 

‘‘T promise nothing,” said Babette ; ‘‘never- 
theless, I will endeavor to obey your wishes.” 

‘*Nay, that is better than a bond,” he an- 
swered with a strange delight. Then he added, 
abruptly: ‘And even though you will never be 
his servant, Babette, you might pray for the 
Count de Lisle.” 

He gazed a melancholy farewell into her clear, 
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soft, untroubled eyes ; then bent his courtly head 
and put his lips to her small, childish hand. 

** Adieu, fair little one,” he murmured, and 
turned away. 

And Babette strayed no more without the 
gates, and night and morning, in the chapel, 
prayed for the Count de Lisle. 

jut oftener, far oftener than this, went up to 
the good God a prayer for her nameless friend. 


Cuarptrer II, 

IT was a gay season in the old town of Ville- 
Marie, known to the modern world as Montreal. 
The Governor was there with his lady, who held 
weekly a grand reception. The event of the 
day was a bridal — no less than that of a little 
peasant girl, brought out by the Sulpician Sisters. 

She was to be wedded in the new Catholic 
church, and everyone was going—as a sort of 
pastime, it must be owned, for the bridegroom, too, 
was but an elderly citizen of the town, a shoe- 
maker by trade. Nevertheless, high mass was 
to be celebrated, and it was said, also, the bride- 
elect was passing fair, as beautiful as any lady in 
the land. When, later, she came up the aisle to 
the grand altar, all eyes were turned upon her 
critically. Ay, she was lovely, without doubt, 
if only there had been a particle of color in that 
marble face. Was it fright that made her so 
pale ? 

So asked the Governor’s lady of a handsome 
young officer who stood beside her, and then 
changed the query to one of concern respecting 
his own health. ‘* Cerfes, his face rivaled the 
bride’s in pallor ; yet “—jestingly—*‘ ke was not 
going to be married.” 

‘* Unfortunately not,” he told her, with a light- 
ness that hid bitter earnest. 

But the bridal became the nine days’ talk of 
the town, for, just as the priest was about to join 
hands, the bride stepped* back, threw up her veil, 
and faced the great congregation. Full of pas- 
sionate appeal was the childish voice : 

‘This marriage is forced upon me against my 
will; I claim the protection of the Governor.” 

Then arose a scene of strange confusion, in the 
midst of which Babette was hurried back to her 
temporary home, but not before she caught a 
glimpse of a figure blazing with jeweled: decora- 
tions, springing to the Governor’s side, sword in 
hand. 

The little maid, who looked as soft as wax, 
had held her own against them all. Threats, en- 
treaties, coaxing, were of no avail. Now she was 
locked into a cell by the indignant Sisters, who 
had never foreseen the possibility of the morn- 
ing’s occurrence. To think that this little child- 
ish creature should carry her obstinacy to such 
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desperate lengths! The day before her plain sub- 
mission had filled them with complacency. They 
told Babette sternly that the Governor could do 
nothing for her; but, unknown to herself, she 
had one powerful friend who would move heaven 
und earth to serve her. 

“The count will do what he can,” said the 
Governor’s lady, deep in conversation one even- 
ing with Babette’s young officer; ‘‘ though un- 
fortunately that is but little. He would most 
gladly rescue the poor little girl; but we must 
avoid complications. It is not his desire to op- 
pose himself to the church. The count is a good 
Catholic.” 

*«T, too, am a good Catholic,” replied the young 
man, flushing; ‘‘ but in this matter I would 
bring all my influ- 
ence at the court 
(which you know is 
not small) to assist 
in upholding the 
authority of the 
(fovernor.” 

“The only way I 
see out of the diffi- 
culty is to find her 
a more attractive 
husband,” rejoined 
the lady, jestingly ; 
**but you see she is 
peasant-born.’ 

<< Tig pity, for 
the girl has the edu- u 
cation and manners 
vi a demoiselle.” 

Dimly was rising 
in the young sol- 
dier’s mind the 
grand spiritual 
meaning of nodblesse enitiete 
oblige that his heart 
was fast teaching 
him. However, fate, as some would say, or tlte 
good God in whom Barbara trusted, delivered her 
shortly from her imprisonment. 

One long day more she spent in her lonely cell, 
frightened, weary, desolate at heart, save when 
she prayed or sang sweet vesper hymns or the 
Latin songs chanted by the nuns. But when the 
great darkness of night came about her she 
wrapped her tiny form in her black mantle, lay 
down and fell asleep as calmly as, when a child, 
she would sleep in the long grass on her grand- 
mother’s grave. Never heard she, in her dreams 
of the angels and the blessed paradise, the sound 
of hurrying feet, the roar of flames, the loud cries 
of terrified women and the shouts of the popu- 
lace. Softly she slept in the bosom of destruc- 
tion, sheltered by the hand of God. 


, 





BY CASIMIRO TOMBA,. 


**Oh, misére !” cried Mme. Valentia, wringing 
her hands, bereft of her stately austerity. 

Half the town were in the grounds watching 
the burning building ; many in full evening dress, 
just returning from a grand ball given in honor 
of the Governor. Ilis lady herself, at the great 
gates, was sitting in her coach watching the 
scene. Down from the vehicle sprang our young 
French hero, and, higher up, joined the circle of 
shivering nuns. 

‘Are all safe?” he shouted, in wild excite- 
ment. 

** Babette !” cried Mme. Valentia, conscienco- 
stricken. ‘She is locked into the right-hand cell 
on the ground floor.” 

**Imfiime!” muttered the officer, and dashed 
into the red fire. 

All his life he 
would remember 
how many hours it 
seemed to take 
breaking open that 
door ; all his life re- 
member, despite the 
peril of the moment 
and the celerity re- 
quired of him, the 
peace upon that 
little white face as 
he stooped to rouse 
her. 

“*Come with me, 
darling Babette!” 
he cried: ‘‘ there is 
yet time for me to 
save you.” 

Ife caught her up 
in his arms—the 
little thing so small 
and he so strong— 

S. and went back 

through the passage 

to the front entrance. The flames and smoke 
rolled on every side. 

““Ah, let me die!” sobbed Babette; ‘save 
yourself, my friend.” 

“Never! We live or die together, pawvrette.” 

But he reached the open air unscathed, though 
Babette’s long hair had twice caught fire, and he 
had extinguished it with his gloved hands. No 
thought had he of consigning her to the care 
of the Sisters; straight he ran to the Governor’s 
coach and flung wide the door. 

‘““ Madame,” he cried, “‘here is Babette, the 
forlorn little one. Take her into your safe-keep- 
ing. Do me this great favor, I beseech you, and 
the devotion of my soul is yours eternally.” 

The lady smiled, not at the magnificent lan- 
guage so much in vogue in those old days, but at 









the young 
officer’s mani- 
fest eagerness 
to rescue Ba- 
bette. 

So it came 
to pass that 
Babette went 
to live at the 
Government 
House, to the 
no small relief 
of the Sisters. 
She taught the Governor’s lady the latest French 
mode, learned at the chiteau three years before— 
fashions lasted longer two centuries ago. 

She made a charming little companion, and, 
the coarse convent garb thrown aside, bloomed 
like some sweet flower in her fair attire. 

Then one day she met the young officer, and 
her lovely face flushed like a carnation-blossom, 
her sweet eyes filled with tears. 

“Ah, my friend!” she cried, 
‘‘twice have you saved the life of 
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joy illumining her face, “let me be your servant, 
monseigneur ; I will be more faithful than the 
blacks.” 

‘* But will you love me, Babette ?” 

She dropped her innocent eyes to the ground, 
and flushed again. 

‘‘ Nay, Babette,” he cried, with fervor, “ you 
can never be my servant, because I am so wholly 
yours ; but give me an angel gift, I beseech 
you.” 

‘What gift ?” she faltered. 

“What but yourself! Be my sweet bride, Ba- 
bette, and make me blessed indeed.” 

Iler cheeks faded like a white rose ; her hands 
were clasped in pure humility; her eyes looked 
up to him in sad simplicity. 

“Your wife,” she repeated, ‘ your wife; and 
Babette a peasant girl only !” 

But at her feet he bent the knee with the 
courtly grace of his noble race, and kissing her 
tiny hand, answered, with impassioned earnest- 
ness : 

‘* Princess or peasant, it is all the same where 
Love reigns. Babette.” 


MEISSONIER’S WONDER YEAR. 

At the time when Meissonier began to exhibit, 
the idol of the young Romantics was Delacroix. 
Ile sent his first picture to the Salon of 1822. 
The classic painter Gros, a man of great power, 
but so troubled and bewildered by innovations 
which he could not understand, and could not 
bring himself to tolerate, that he presently pat 
himself quietly and tragically out of the world, 
sent for the young artist and said to him bluntly : 
“You are a colorist, my young friend, but you 
draw like a pig!” The second half of this re- 
mark roughly expressed the feeling which swayed 
the academical jury for many a year, and the ma- 
jority of Delacroix’s 

glowing canvases were 





poor Babette. How can she render a 
recompense for so great a service ? 
Tell me your name ?” 

““Why do you ask, pauvrette ?” 

She answered in a solemn, sweet 
voice : 

“That the saints may grow to 
know it well.” 

*TIow will you make them re- 





member, Babette ?” 

‘‘T will say it so often and often, 
when I pray, I will not de¢ them for- 
get.” 

“The Count de Lisle, my beauti- 
ful!” was his ardent reply. 

She drew back, amazed. 

«‘'Then,” she cried, a sudden ray of 


returned to him, Salon 
after Salon. In the 
drawing-rooms of Paris, 
where he was personally 
extremely popular, men 








SEYSSEL, IN UPPER SAVOY.— SEE PAGE 424. 
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shook their heads, compassionately distressed to 
think that “‘so good a fellow could paint such 
things.” Delacroix, however, held his own way, 
and formed a school of followers as numerous and 
far more enthusiastic than ever Ingres could 
boast. But, though he was an intimate friend of 
Meissonier, and though, strange as it may seem, 
this ‘‘ colorist who drew like a pig,” admired Meis- 
sonier so much as to say that of all French paint- 
ers this painter of minute subjects was “ Je seu 
qui avait de la grandeur,” he exercised no influ- 
ence whatever upon Meissonier’s art. Nor, for 
the matter of that, did any modern artist. As 
Théophile Gautier said, Meissonier’s originality 
‘a trouvé sa formule sans tdtonnements ”; it had 
no need to grope for a means of expressing itself. 
His taste led him away from the modern studios, 
away from the lists where Classics and Romantics 
held their endless tournament, to the Louvre, to 
the canvases of Terburg and Metzu; and from 
these great masters he learned how character and 
incident might be portrayed. He learned from 
them that the first element of success in the genre 
painter must be the keen and patient observation 
of life; that with exact drawing, solid modeling, 
end a just sense of the right distribution of light 
end shade, the smallest picture may have the at- 
tributes of great art, and even a single figure six 
inches high be made interesting. 

It was 1853 that was the first ‘‘ annus mira- 
bilis”’ of Meissonier, when he exhibited at least 
four works of the first importance, totally differ- 
ent from one another in subject and style, and 
yet all of them as near perfection as it is given to 
the human hand to attain. These were ‘* The 
Young Man Working,” ‘* A Scene from the De- 
cameron,” ‘‘ Moreau and Dessoles—Une Recon- 
naissance dans la Neige,” and ** The Bravos.” It 
was the first of these that drew Gautier’s enthu- 
siastic tribute; and Gautier, be it remembered, 
was a Romantic pur sang, who had put Delacroix 
side by side with Hugo, and had worshiped ‘ La 
Barque de Don Juan” as a revelation, “It isa 
great art,” he says, ‘‘that of inspiring interest 
with a single figure ; and Meissonier possesses it 
in the highest degree. The painters who cannot 
compose a picture without setting in motion all 


A NIGHT'S ADVENTURE 


By Mrs. D 


‘Yrs, mein herr, you will find there are two 
very good hotels at Predialo,” said the waiter at 
our hotel at Braszo (Transylvania) as he handed 
us into a cab, which was to carry us to the sta- 
tion. 

**T am glad of that !” I exclaimed, enthusiast- 
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history, all legend and every philosophy would 
never speak of such a subject as this; and yet 
what a charm it is that keeps your eyes fixed upon 
this ‘ Young Man Working ’”—this young scholar 
of Diderot’s time, who sits at his table before a 
bookcase crowded with delicious-looking volumes 
in veau fauve or paper covers—‘‘no doubt he is 
at work upon some article to be published in the 
Encyclopédie !” 

But this is not all Meissonier gives us as the 
fruit of the year 1853. He has much besides the 
single, tranquil figure, brimming as that is with 
life, and composed with a science of which even 
Metzu has given no example. As though in an- 
swer to those who complained that he banished 
the graces from his studio and never painted 
women, he condescends to meet Watteau on his 
own ground, and gives us a “ Scene from the De- 
cameron ’’—an eighteenth-century Decameron—a 
poet reading his work to a group of lovely creat- 
ures, met together in the Park of Versailles. 
Then, turning alike from the placid interior with 
its books and its absorbed student, and from the 
graceful illusion of the féte champétre, he takes 
us to the snow-covered Bavarian slopes and to the 
eve of Hohenlinden, It was a ‘ new departure ”; 
it was a venture into the domain of the battle- 
painters and the painters of horses; and those 
who admired Meissonier’s ‘‘ Smokers ” and * Gui- 
tur Players” the most were those who were most 
But from the moment 
it was hung they saw that to doubt had been a 
foolish blunder. The same mastery of line, the 
same intimate knowledge of every anatomical de- 
tail, the same power of grouping which had 
charmed them in his interiors was present in this 
picture, where the general and his chief of the 
staff stood reconnoitring on a snowy mound, 
while their mounted orderlies held their horses 
below. We cannot say whether these horses were 
the first that Meissonier had ever drawn; but if 
they were, he showed in them, as he showed in 
the illustrations to the ‘Contes Rémois” five 
years later, and as he showed still more triumph- 
antly in the Napoleon series, that he knew horses 
like a professor of anatomy, and loved them like 
an Arab sheik. 


anxious as to its success. 
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AVID Ker. 


ically. ‘‘ So we shall get our much-longed-for 
rest, after all, in that lovely country place in the 
Carpathians. We will choose the most pictur- 
esque of the two hotels. I can imagine it now— 
a snug little cottage with a projecting roof, nest- 
ling among the hills embowered in roses, and its 
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white walls nearly covered with honeysuckle, 
clematis and jasmine. And ‘the hostess (like 
those whom Jokai speaks of in ‘ Dear Relations °) 
will have all the bedding and sheets aired in the 
sun every morning, to make them fresh and sweet. 
We shall enjoy a week there !” 

We had been traveling through Austria and 
Hungary during intensely hot weather in July, 

and had only halted now and then at the great, 
dusty cities. 

The further we traveled in the train from 
Braszo the more beautiful became the scenery. 
In going over the mountains the line had to make 
many a curve to avoid the watercourses ; but at 
last we arrived at Predialo, which was surrounded 
by high, rocky hills, covered with vegetation. 

** How are we to make this fellow understand 
that we want to be taken to a hotel ?” said Mr. 
Ker, turning to me. ‘‘ He can’t speak or under- 
stand one word of German.” 

Indeed, we had been talking for some time 
with this Hungarian porter, but as neither party 
understood a word that the other uttered, we 
thought we had better go into the refreshment- 
room, and get one of the waiters to interpret 
for us. , 

**T wonder that there should be no hotel omni- 
buses or porters at the station,” said 1; ‘but I 
suppose there are too few travelers for that. It 
must indeed be a very small place, for these few 
huts outside the station are all the houses I can 
see |” 

Although the waiter we addressed perfectly un- 
derstood German, wé had to tell him three or four 
times that we wanted to go to a hotel before he 
took it in. But we were at last fairly started, the 
porter walking first with our portmanteaus, and 
we following. 

To our surprise our guide led us up to the row 
of tumbledown, miserable-looking cottages that we 
had seen from the railway-station ; and stopping 
at one of the dingiest and dirtiest, put down our 
bags on the doorstep. A kind of alcove formed 
the entrance, in which were grouped a number 
of ragged, dirty, vagabond-looking men, smoking 

‘ and drinking beer. 

I was greatly relieved when the somewhat as- 
tonished landlady said, in the few words of Ger- 
man she could muster, that her rooms were already 
oceupied, for, as it was pouring with rain, and our 
train (the only one that stopped at Predialo) was 
already gone, and not a creature in the place 
seemed to be able to understand us, we might 
have been induced to pass the night in this dis- 
gusting den. 

As it was, we trudged back to the station 
through the pelting rain, determined upon ask- 
ing the station-master’s permission to sleep in 
the waiting-room, or in one of the empty cars. 
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But fate was against us once more, for the sta- 
tion-master was nowhere to be found, and the 
waiting-room was locked up. 

After we had waited about for some time a man 
“ame up to us, and said, in German, that he knew 
of a room where we could sleep. He told us that 
we should find it comfortable, for a French gen- 
tleman and his wife had slept there a night or 
two back, and were much pleased with it. 

If the French ‘‘ gentleman” and “lady” had 
really liked these quarters, they must have been 
brought up in a pigsty, for a more loathsome 
place I have never seen ! 

In order to get to it we had to walk over rotten 
plankings, which sent forth a shower of sewage 
water when stepped upon. Instead of roses, as I 
had fondly imagined, this wretched hovel was em- 
bowered in manure heaps and dirty straw. 

A few bottles of wine and beer were shown in 
the cracked window of the dilapidated little shop, 
and what was to be our room led into this. One 
look at the filthy interior, one sniff of the foul 
air, were enough for us, and we went quickly 
back to the railway-station to have another hunt 
for the station-master. 

But again it was a vain search, so we went into 
the refreshment-room for the third time, and con- 
soled ourselves with as good a supper as we could 
get, and when that was done we poured out our 
troubles to the waiter. He laughed at the idea of 
our expecting to get a clean bed at Predialo, but 
after meditating a little he said that he thought 
he could satisfy us. 

This time we were taken to a real brick house, 
and the room shown to us was comparatively de- 
cent. The fact of the floor being strewn with 
about a dozen bits of dirty rag, and pieces of old 
garter, ete. (not to mention a good sprinkling of 
burnt-out matches and dust), was nothing to us 
now, and we looked upon the one bed (which was 
about two feet wide) as a great luxury. 

The next trouble was, how to get the family, 
which consisted of three women and several chil- 
dren, out of the room, for we were very tired and 
wanted to go to sleep. When we had at last 
cleared the room, we barricaded the “door as best 
we could with our portmanteaus, and then went 
to bed, sleeping well, considering the multitude 
of fleas. 

At about six o’clock the next morning we were 
awakened by different members of the family 
trooping in, in search of various garments which 
they had left in our room, Our barricades had 
proved entirely ineffectual, and in order to wash 
and dress in privacy we had to guard the door 
by turns. We got out upon the hills as soon as 
possible, and spent our day there, far from the 
scene of our troubles, until it was time for the 
train to take us away from Predialo altogether. 
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FROM CHAMBERY TO MODANE. 


THE range of the Alps, that enormous rampart 
rising between Italy, France, Switzerland and 
Germany, varying in thickness from 30 to 220 
miles, and attaining a mean elevation of some 
10,000 feet, forms a gigantic barrier which can 
be crossed only here and there through some deep 
depression, and by their side the famous wall of 
China would seem a mere toy. 

This magic name—the Alps—awakens in us 
recollections of mighty conquests and of the 
proud conquerors who have forced their way 
across this seemingly impassable barrier, but it 
also leads us to reflect on the still greater vic- 
tories gained by modern science and enterprise 
over the forces of nature, by the construction of 
roads and railways which permit of a safe and 
easy transit across the mountains, and it fills us 
further with pleasing anticipations of excursions 
to be undertaken among grand and romantic 
scenery, and of mountain-peaks to be scaled, not 
without danger, it may be, but with a sense of 
enjoyment which danger does but heighten. 

The first mountain chain that presents itself to 
our astonished gaze is that across which Julius 
Cesar constructed a road to enable his troops to 


penetrate into Illyria; it bears the name of the 
Carnic or Julian Alps. ‘To these succeed the 
Rhetian Alps, extending to the sources of the 
Adige. Next we see the Central or Lepontine 
Alps, where rise the mountains of the Rheinwald, 
the Bernardin and the Spliigen. It 1s from the 
foot of Mount Adula that the Rhine descends, 
flowing tranquilly along as though proud of its 
quickly swelling waters. 

We pass next to that part of the Alps where 
the loftiest summits are found: Mont Blane, with 
its formidable glaciers, fitly compared to a sea— 
a sea of ice—whence descend on the French side 
the Arve, on the Italian side the Dora Baltea ; 
Monte Rosa, with its seven-pointed diadem of 
purest white, still more difficult of ascent than 
its rival, the Matterhorn (Mont Cervin), the 
Aiguille du Géant, the Great St. Bernard; more 
distant, the mountains of the St. Gothard, whence 
flows the Rhone, and still further off the detached 
chain of the Bernese Alps, with dusky Finsteraar- 
horn and the Jungfrau draped in white like some 
young bride. 

The array of Titans encamped along a line 120 
miles in length from Monte Rosa to the Col du 
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Bonhomme has received the name of the Pennine 
Alps, in honor of the Gaulish deity Penn, who 
was worshiped here as the divinity of the mount- 
ains. Beyond the Pennine range, which forms 
in some sort the centre of the Alps, since on 
either side of it the mountains gradually decline 
in altitude, sloping off toward the Adriatic on the 
one side and the Mediterranean on the other, we 
find another chain called the Graian Alps, extend- 
ing from the Col du Bonhomme to Mont Cenis, 
and comprising, besides numerous picturesque 
cols or passes, the summits of Mont Ambin, the 
Pointe de Rochemelon, the Levanna—a Franco- 
Italian peak 11,942 feet in height, whence flows 
the Isére from the glacier of the Galise, and the 
Are from a still loftier glacier ; the Pointe du 
Carro, and many other mountains well worth the 
attention of mountaineers—extending over a dis- 
tance of sixty miles. Our 
guide points out to us that it 
is a perfect labyrinth of rocks, 
glaciers, barren and serrated 
ridges, and pyramids glitter- 
ing with snow, intermingled 
with green valleys dotted with 
the humble cottages of the 
Alpine herdsmen. 

The sixth chain has receiv- 
ed the name of the Cottian 
Alps, from Cottius, the chief- 
tain of a Gaulish tribe who 
occupied the base of these 
mountains. It stretches sev- 
enty-five miles—namely, from 
Mont Cenis to Monte Viso. 

To the right of Monte Viso 
there stands out a series of 
white peaks separated by deep 
passes: Mont Genévre, with 
the road from Grenoble to 
Turin running beneath it ; 
Mont Thabor and Mont Fré- 
jus, through which passes the 
great tunnel that has received, 
no one knows why, the name 
of Mont Cenis, a mountain 
nearly seventeen miles away. 

The last chain of mountains 
which presents itself to our 
eyes is that which was known 
to the Romans as the Mari- 
time or Ligurian Alps, and 
which still retains the ancient 
appellation. It is from this 
range, which indeed gradually 
decreases in altitude as it 
trends southward along the 
frontiers of Liguria, that the 
magnificent pyramid of Monte 





Viso rises to an elevation of 11,000 feet, and that 
the famous River Po descends, to make its way 
to the distant Adriatic across the plains of North- 
ern Italy. This mountain range is not less than 
120 miles in length, and the Col de Tende, 
through which runs the road from Nice to Turin, 
is its principal pass. 

Crossing the bridge of Culoz, a fine structure 
which commands a view of the valley of the 
Rhone as far as Seyssel, we enter the province 
of Savoy. 

**The history of Savoy,” said Chateaubriand, 
‘is that of a people faithful to its God, its king 
and its honor.” Savoy was called Sapaudia in 
the Roman and Burgundian epochs, Sabaudia at 
the close of the sixth century, Saboja in the 
ninth, Savoga in the eleventh, and Savogia or Sa- 
voja in the twelfth. Isolated facts, uncertain 
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etymologies and such monuments as have with- 
stood the ravages of time alone remain, says Gril- 
let, to enable us to connect the history of the first 
tribes that inhabited Savoy with that of their 
conquerors, and to indicate among modern geo- 
graphical divisions the position of the country 
where they ruled for so long a period. 

Following the ancient Roman authors, the only 
ones Whom we can consult with utility, we find 
that the Is¢re, the Rhone and the Lake of Geneva 
were the natural boundaries of the country of the 
Allobroges, and on the same authority we can 
affirm that these tribes occupied the districts of 
Vienne, Grésivaudan, Savoy proper, Geneva, Cha- 
blais and Bas Faucigny. After a series of des- 
perate struggles, in which the Allobroges were 
often victors, the Romans succeeded in reducing 
their enemies to submission, and Savoy was in- 
corporated in theempire. Once in peaceable pos- 
session of this province, the Romans fertilized its 
soil, beautified its towns, turned its numerous 
mineral springs, such as Aix, Menthon, etc., to 
account, and constructed at a vast outlay military 
roads of which traces still remain. But when the 
Gauls descended in fury upon the Roman do- 
minions Savoy did not escape the carnage and 
destruction which the barbarians scattered in 
their path, and its principal towns, Geneva, An- 
necy, Aix, Albens, Aime and St. Genix saw their 
ancient splendor suddenly overthrown, and were 
converted into smoldering heaps of ruins. 

Amid all the strife which raged over the frag- 
ments of the Roman Empire, Savoy remained 
definitely under. Burgundian dominion for a pe- 
riod of seventy-eight years. It then became a 
part of the Kingdom of the Franks until the death 
of Charlemagne ; was incorporated in the King- 
dom of-Provence, and absorbed by the second 
Burgundian Kingdom, to fall at last under the 
suzerainty of the German Empire, whose great 
vassals were constantly endeavoring to assert 
their independence. Thus it was not without a 
severe conflict that Conrad the Salic was able to 
enforce his authority. At the head of consider- 
able forces, which he placed under the command 
of a Count Upert, who has been identified with 
I{umbert-aux-Blanches-Mains, he fell suddenly 
upon his enemies the Dukes of Suabia, Counts 
of Champagne and Geneva, who were assisted by 
the Archbishop of Lyons and by the Bishops of 
Aosta and St. Jean de Maurienne, and completely 
routed them. In recompense for his services 
I{umbert-aux-Blanches-Mains received from Con- 
rad the military command of Maurienne, Chablais, 
Valais and the Val d’Aosta. 

Iiumbert is generally considered as the founder 
of the house of Savoy, and his existence is at- 
tested by several charters of the Abbey of Nova- 
lesa, dating from the year 1036. The house of 


Savoy has given birth to forty-one sovereigns. 
During four centuries they were known as Counts 
of Savoy. Created Dukes in 1416, they bore this 
title during three centuries, and exchanged it for 
that of Kings of Sardinia in 1718; until in 1861 
they took the title of Kings of Italy. 

Savoy, which was formerly divided into the two 
Departments of Mont Blanc and Léman, reas- 
sumed its ancient name on its annexation to 
France—a name under which it had during eight 
centuries played an important part in history. 
The administrative divisions made in 1860 as- 
signed to the ancient duchy the names of Savoie 
and Haute Savoie. 

The surface of Savoy consists of a group of 
mountains connected with the central chain of 
the Alps by an extremely complicated system 
of counterforts and intermediate ridges which 
appear to have been all thrown up by the same 
outbreak of the primeval forces of our globe. 
Very elevated in the neighborhood of the prin- 
cipal chain (Pennine, Graian and Cottian Alps), 
the country gradually decreases in altitude as it 
nears the plains of the Ain and the Isére on the 
Swiss and French sides. At the foot of the high- 
est mountains, in the vicinity of the main range, 
the valleys are of no great depth and are rigorous 
in climate ; increasing in width and rising in tem- 
perature as they recede from their starting-point, 
they open out broadly to the splendid basins of 
the Isére, the Rhone and Lake Leman. 

Less grand, perhaps, than the mountains of the 
Dauphiny, the Alps of Savoy are certainly more 
verdant and inviting, and at the same time they 
afford more material resources to the traveler who 
visits them, and who will not fail to find suitable 
provision for sustaining himself on his excursions 
and for resting in convenience and comfort. The 
Savoy Alps possess, moreover, in an equal degree 
the attraction of novelty, and offer to the tourist 
numerous peaks and summits of great interest 
which challenge the efforts of the most intrepid 
members of the Alpine clubs. 

Chambéry is situated in the midst of a spacious 
plain surrounded by high mountains descending 
in gentle undulations and broken by no more 
than two gaps, both of considerable width, that 
on the north extending as far as the Lake of 
Bourget, the other on the east reaching to the 
foot of the Alps. 

The hills which rise amphitheatre-like between 
the town and the mountains are covered with 
fields of wheat and maize, and of vineyards so ar- 
ranged that they produce a most pleasing effect. 
Here and there, interspersed among magnificent 
groves of timber, rise many elegant chiteaux, 
trim villas, and ancient feudal manor houses in a 
semi-ruined state. Thus it is not surprising that 
Chateaubriand should conclude a description of 
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the celebrated plain of Taygéte by saying : ‘‘ From 
the beauty of the sky and the appearance of the 
cultivated fields one might fancy himself in the 
environs of Chambéry.” 

There are three principal roads leading to 
Chambéry, namely, from Italy, from Lyons, and 
from Geneva. Three streams also water the town: 
the Leysse, the Albane and the Hiére. It stands at 
an altitude of 890 feet above the level of the sea. 

The town of Chambéry is fairly well built, es- 
pecially in the new quarters. There are some fine 
streets, chief among them being the Rue Favre, 
leading from the Place du Palais de Justice to 
the Rue de Boigne, and containing the post and 
telegraph office ; and the Rue de Boigne itself, 
constructed on a uniform model, and terminated 
at one end by the old tower of the castle and at 
other by the Fontaine des Eléphants. 

The Places are numerous: we may enumerate 
the Place du Palais de Justice, adorned by the 
statue of President Favre, formerly President of 
the Senate of Savoy, a contemporary and friend 
of St. Francis de Sales ; the Place de |’Hotel de 
Ville with the Town- hall, a tasteful structure 
with a very remarkable interior staircase. The 
most central and most frequented, however, is 
the Place St. Léger, which derives its name from 
an old church that formerly stood there. 

The ancient castle, dating probably from the 
eleventh century, has been almost completely de- 
stroyed ; there remains of it only a massive square 
tower surrounded by machicolations and by a 
boldly placed turret. Seen from the Rue de 
Boigne or from the road to Lyons it produces 
a pleasing effect, being quite overgrown with 
ivy and surrounded by foliage. 

Chambéry is one of those French towns in 
which, as Rousseau already testified in his time, 
the taste for intellectual pursuits has always been 
very widely spread. There are no less than six 
scientific and literary: societies, which annually 
publish memoirs and documents relating to the 
town and the surrounding locality. 

Of Charmettes, where Rousseau lived, we shall 
say nothing ; it is not an excursion, but a walk, 
and indeed one of the prettiest that can be taken 
in the immediate environs of the town. 

After leaving Chambéry railway - station the 
train enters a deep cutting at the rocky base of 
the Mountain of Lemenc, traverses the suburb of 
Nézin and the plain of La Madeleine, in the 
background of which stand the ancient seminary 
of St. Louis-du-Mont and the lunatic asylum of 
Bassens, whose fine buildings are visible among 
the trees; on the right we leave behind us 
Blanchenet, the Mont de Joigny, and then, be- 
yond the Col du Fréne, Mont Granier and the 
lofty chain rising above the left bank of the Isére, 
ad anive at Chignin-les-Marches station. 
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Not far from Chignin-les-Marches is the little 
village of Challes-les-Kaux. The springs of Challes 
are situated at a distance of three miles from Cham- 
béry, with which they are connected by means of 
a service of tramway omnibuses. 

From the terrace of the castle, the ancient resi- 
dence of the family of Milliet de Challes, overlook- 
ing the springs, the view embraces the chain of 
the Alps of Dauphiny, whose summits, covered 
with perpetual snow, form a sublime spectacle in 
the background of the landscape. 

Among the walks and excursions that may be 
undertaken from Challes, we may name those to 
the Bout du Monde and the paper-mills of Leysse, 
the Cascade of the Doria, the Dent de Nivolet, 
the Castle of Miolans, the Towers of Chignin, the 
Mont de Joigny, the Signal, the Dent du Chat, 
Charmettes, the Grande Chartreuse, and the 
sources of the Guiers; also to the grottoes of 
Echelles, Aix, Bourdeau, Hautecombe, Annecy, 
the Val de Fier, and the gorges of the Fier at Lo- 
vagny, etc. 

From Chigny we skirt the western slope of the 
Mountain of Thuile (3,969 feet), at the base of 
which spread the beautiful vineyards of Tormery, 
till we reach the new and attractively built rail- 
way-station of Montmélian, whence the railway 
to Grenoble branches off through the valley of 
the Grésivaudan, which is visible in its full ex- 
tent. 

Situate on the right bank of the Isére, the lit- 
tle town of Montmélian is grouped round the foot 
of a rocky eminence of considerable height, com- 
posed of calcareous rocks, on the summit of which 
the walls of an ancient fort are still seen. The 
streets of the town slope steeply from the platean 
to the banks of the Isére. The old fortress has 
been replaced by luxuriant vineyards, and yields 
a wine having a certain resemblance to the prod- 
uce of some Burgundian vineyards. The advan- 
tageous and commanding situation of this strong- 
hold often enabled the rulers of Savoy to repel 
the attacks of their enemies, the Dauphins of 
Viennois. 

At Montmélian is the junction with the old Dau- 
phiny Railway, which traverses the levely fertile 
valley of Grésivaudan, situated between two coun- 
terforts of mountains dominated by the Granier 
on one side and by the Casque de Néron on the 
other. Between Montmélian and Cruet we ob- 
serve, half-way up the hill, in the midst of vine- 
yards yielding a highly esteemed wine, the little 
village of Arbin. 

The road which follows the course of the rail- 
way from Cruet to St. Pierre d’Albigny, passing 
through St. Jean de la Porte, is an extremely 
agreeable one. The surrounding scenery includes 
beautiful vineyards, and luxuriant meadows inter- 
spersed here and there with groups of trees on 
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which the eye reposes with pleasure; the entire topped by the mountains of Arclusaz and Ar- 
lovely landscape, bounded by the little town of ménaz. 
St. Pierre and the Castle of Miolans, is over- At the point where the Arc mingles its black 
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and slaty waters 
with the slimy 
waves of the Is¢re 
we enter the valley 
of the Are, a river 
which derives its 
name from the 
shape of its course 
seen as a whole. It 
descends from the 
glaciers of the Le- 
vanna, and flows at 
first from north- 
cast to southwest, 
passes Bessans, a 
place which -Al- 
banis de Beaumont 
believes to have 
been on the route 
followed by Ianni- 
hal on his march to 
Italy, and reaches Lans-le-Villard and 

Lans-le-Bourg, where the ascent of 

Mont Cenis begins. It then waters Ter- 

mignon and flows through a deep ravine com- 
manded by the Fort of Esseillon. At Modane the 
altitude of the river is not more than 3,500 feet ; 
after passing between Praz and St. Michel, where 
it forms beautiful cascades, it waters successively 
St. Jean de Maurienne, Chambre, Epicrre and 
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Aiguebelle, and 
falls into the Isére 
at Chamousset. 
The total length of 
the valley of the 
Are is about sey- 
enty miles; its 
width is very varia- 
ble, but the 
most part inconsid- 
erable. 
From 


for 


Chamous- 
to Aiguebelle 
the railway passes 
through marshy 
meadows, almost 
level, and afford- 
ing a view of the 
well-cultivated 
slopes on the left, 
in the midst of 
which we remark, 
on the further side 
of the the 


set 


Isere, 


pretty village of Fréterive surrounded by verdure, 
the hamlet of I’ontaine, and Grésy-sur-Iscre. Still 
higher are Montailleur and the Mountains of Bau- 
ges, while in the distance we see Albertville and 
the Col de Tamié (4,353 feet), with the buildings 


of the ancient abbey of the same name, founded 
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in 1132. But as soon as we have passed the vil- 
lage of Ayton, at the foot of the Mountain of 
Combes, which separates the valleys of the Isére 
and the Are, as soon as we have seen on the 
heights the fort which occupies the site of an old 
castle of the Bishops of Maurienne, we find our- 
selves shut in by steep slopes planted with vines 
or covered with fields and woods, and it is not 
until we reach the small plain on which lies Ai- 
guebelle that our horizon becomes somewhat less 
confined. 

Situated on the Are, at the northern entrance 
of the valley of Maurienne and in the midst of 
a well-cultivated hollow, Aiguebelle was, in the 
fourteenth century, a place of considerable im- 
portance, thanks to the protection accorded it by 
the princes of Savoy, who inhabited the Castle of 
Charboniéres. By their care Aiguebelle was sur- 
rounded by walls and moats, and the numerous 
privileges conferred upon the burghers attracted 
a considerable population. 

After passing the crag of Charboni¢res and the 
ruins of its ancient fortress, the valley contracts 
for a moment, and the wooded slopes of the 
mountain approach almost close to the river; 
then the ravine expands again a little, and we 
cross a line of rails leading to the mouth of the 
mines of St. Georges d’Hurtiéres; the ruins of 
the castle of like name are seen a short distance 
off, crowning a rock that commands the entire 
valley between AigueBelle and Epierre. On the 
right, behind a spur of the mountain, lies St. 
Georges, above which are seen a vast number of 
huts appearing as if glued to the steep rocky de- 
clivity. These structures give shelter to the la- 
borers employed in the mines. 

As we speed through the little village of Pon- 
tamafrey we notice on our right an enormous 
rock, which at some remote period must have 
fallen from the mountain, and which now serves 
as the foundation for a little chapel of very pict- 
uresque exterior. 

On the heights above the village are the ‘re- 
mains of the habitation of the Tigny family. 
The stronghold, situated on land belonging to 
the parish of Chitel, on the verge of a crag over- 
looking the village, is a remarkable ruin in an 
extremely good state of preservation. 

St. Jean de Maurienne is a very ancient town, 
but we have no authentic information regarding 
its foundation. Lying as it does on the great 
highway to Italy, St. Jean has frequently suffered 
severely from the depredations of invading hordes. 
In 1439 it was subjected to a terrible inundation 
resulting from the overflow of the Bon Rieux, an 
impetuous torrent which destroyed a great part 
of the town and brought down such a vast quan- 
tity of earth that the soil was raised several feet, 
so that instead of ascending to the cathedral by a 


flight of steps, as formerly, it is now necessary to 
descend into it. In 1539 the town was in a flour- 
ishing condition, but in that year it was sacked 
by the Italian troops after they had put to flight 
the French army; then, after 1570, it entered 
upon a period of tranquillity, and followed the 
fortunes of the princes of Savoy without the oc- 
currence of any very remarkable incidents. 

Among the costumes of Maurienne, and espe- 
cially of the environs of St. Jean, the most pict- 
uresque and showy is. certainly that worn by the 
women of St. Colomban-des-Villards ; it admits 
of the greatest simplicity as well as of richness 
and luxury in details. This costume is composed 
of a skirt of two colors, dark-blue above and light- 
blue below. The skirt is puckered behind in a 
number of folds laid one against the other and 
distended at the waist by a large pad of cord. 
The front is flat. The upper bodice is without 
sleeves, and edged round the neck and shoulders 
with gold and silver lace, embroidered silk and 
ribbons. A second bodice with sleeves is worn 
under this, so that only the sleeves are visible ; 
they are trimmed with glass buttons and silk 
embroidery. The sleeveless bodice is worn above 
the latter, concealing the back and front of it, and 
is laced with a blue silk ribbon. Calico sleeves are 
worn under the cloth sleeves of the under bodice. 
A sash of violet silk, brocaded with flowers of 
different colors, and measuring about a foot in 
width, encircles the waist and is fastened by a 
large clasp. Another sash of blue silk, four 
inches wide, brocaded with colored flowers, is 
worn above the first, and an apron of flowered 
silk fastened by a wide purple ribbon depends 
from the waist. The bodice is trimmed on each 
side with white and violet ribbons. A fringed 
neckerchief of dove-colored brocaded silk covers 
the shoulders, rising toward the back of the neck, 
and opening in front so as to leave the throat 
free. A silver cross with a large heart of the 
same metal is suspended from the neck by a wide 
ribbon, the ends of which hang down the back. 
The very elegant headdress is composed of an 
under-piece of brocaded silk trimmed with gold 
and silver lace, matching with that of the bodice, 
covered by a cap of embroidered tulle, and trimmed 
with white ribbons, the ends of which hang down. 
Silver rings are worn on the fingers. Brown 
stockings and shoes complete the outward attire. 

It will be seen that this costume lends itself to 
the most capricious fancies. 

The railway between St. Jean de Maurienne 
and St. Michel was built by the Victor Emman- 
uel Company, and was opened for traffic in March, 
1862. It runs through a part of the valley of the 
Are composed principally of slaty rocks, on which 
the atmosphere has such a destructive effect that 
the various works, such as embankments, etc.. 
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which are very numerous in this short 
stretch of about seven miles, have been 
several times rebuilt by the Paris, 
Lyons and Mediterranean Company. 
Since leaving St. Jean de Maurienne 
the railway has exhibited to us nu- 
merous artificial constructions neces- 
sitated by the rugged and broken 
character of the country ; beyond St. 
Michel the scenery becomes still wilder 
and grander, and consequently more 
interesting to the traveler. For a 
distance of nine miles or thereabouts, 
between St. Michel and Modane, there 
is a double line of rails. The first 
was opened on October 16th, 1871: 
the second, a few months later. The 
only intervening station is the unim- 
portant one of Praz (six miles from 
St. Michel) ; between the two ex- 
treme points of this short section of 
line there is a difference in altitude 
amounting to 925 feet, and for the 
greater part of the distance the gra- 
dient is no less than 30 in 1,000. This 
is the steepest gradient on any exist- 
ing line, but the powerful and beauti- 
ful locomotives constructed in the 
workshops of the Paris, Lyons and 
Mediterranean Railway Company 
overcome it without difficulty. We 





again ascend the valley of the Are, 
which has become steeper and more 
contracted. The numerous offshoots 
of the mountains are threaded by tunnels, of 
which there are no less than nine, one measuring 
1,200 yards and another 700 yards in length, 

By geologists the rocks through and over which 
the railroad here passes are classed for the most 
part as detritus—presenting at some points great 
obstacles to the construction of the line—and as 
anthraciferous sandstone. The tunnel of Sorde- 
rettes traverses a bed of anthracite which is worked 
higher up. 

After leaving St. Michel the railway keeps to 
the right bank of the Are for a distance of about 
1,600 yards, and we see in front of us evidence of 
anthracite mining operations in the shape of 
baskets filled with the fuel in the act of being 
lowered down the mountain-side. Near the ham- 
let of Sausse the line crosses the river by a fine 
iron bridge of 130 feet span, enters the Sorde- 
rettes tunnel (1,143 yards) a little beyond, and 
instead of keeping to the left bank as far as Mo- 
dane, as formerly, makes a detour to avoid the 
old tunnel of Envers, no longer used, and crosses 
the Are twice by bridges of 174 feet span. Ilere 
the river forms remarkable rapids. Its waters, 
so black and muddy below St. Michel, are higher 
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up, except during the season of melting snows, 
perfectly limpid and of a beautiful light-green 
color; the masses of snow-white foam flung 
against the dark-colored and mossy rocks border- 
ing the river-bed form a very picturesque contrast 
with the green mountains and pastures in the 
background. On the acclivity to the left stands 
the village. of Orelle, with & pretty church of re- 
cent erection. 

The three tunnels of Douciére, Orelle and Bron- 
zonni¢re follow one another in quick succession, 
and beyond them we again meet with -interesting 
rapids. The railway and road are here carried 
along an bankment forty feet in height, built in 
the very bed of the torrent, on the left, while on 
the right the precipitous nature of the mountain 
along the base of which we are passing has neces- 
sitated various costly works for the prevention of 
dangerous landslides. 

After emerging from the Fell tunnel a deep 
cutting leads us to the littie grassy hollow in 
which stands the village of Praz. The valley ex- 
pands slightly, and our eye is again regaled with 
the sight of green meadows, dotted here witn 
graceful birch-trees. 
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Shortly before reaching Praz we have left on 
our right the Bissorte torrent, which descends 
from the slopes of Mont Thabor and forms an ex- 
eeedingly picturesque cascade as it pours from a 
ravine bordered by dusky fir-trees. The Bissorte 
forms a favorite subject for artists, some of whom 
have succeeded in depicting this beautiful water- 
fall with great fidelity and skill. 

La Praz is a poor little hamlet whose somewhat 
miserable and forlorn aspect contrasts strongly 
with the sublime scenery in the midst of which it 
lies. <A little beyond this station the railway runs 
over an artificial causeway forty-five feet in 
height, formed by projecting arches of very sim- 
ple design, but which are not devoid of a certain 
architectural elegance ; they can only be seen to 
advantage from the road, however, as from the 
railway itself we merely catch a glimpse of them 
at a bend in the line. Soon we discover on our 
left the village of St. André, perched high up 
on the mountain-side; then, after passing the 
tunnels of La Bréche and Grandes Murailles, we 
reach the village of Freney and the last tunnel, 
that of Epines Blanches. At the village of Four- 
neau we cross the torrent of Charmaix, the waters 
of which move the machinery employed in the 
ventilation of the great tunnel of Mount Cenis. 

After passing the old dilapidated dwellings of 
ihe workmen who were engaged in that grand 
undertaking, we arrive at the international rail- 


way-station of Modane, where we find an excel- 
lent buffet, and are under the necessity of having 
our belongings overhauled, showing our pass- 
ports, etc. 

The level area on which Modance stands is al- 
most circular in shape. The land on either side 
of the town, up and down the river, is cultivated 
in alternate years, and all the proprietors own 
land on each side. This biennial mode of cult- 
ure is in fact very general in the lofty valleys of 
Maurienne. 

In the midst of the town is an ancient fountain, 
the most original part of which is a movable block 
rudely cut into the shape of a sea-monster, bor- 
dered with shells. A bridge over the Arc con- 
nects Modane with the hamlet of Loutra, which 
derives its name from the lowfre or otter, an ani- 
mal which is to this day of common occurrence 
in that neighborhood. 

The silvery summit which greets us as we ap- 
proach Modane is the Dent Parrachée, a magnifi- 
cent mountain of imposing form which consti- 
tutes the southeastern boundary of the splendid 
glaciers of La Vanoise, one of the marvels of Sa- 
voy. It was climbed for the first time by hunt- 
ers of Modane, and the ascent is now regarded as 
one of the most interesting, though not particu- 
larly easy of accomplishment. Another excursion 
which may also be undertaken from Modane is 
that to the Dome de Chasseforét. 











TOE TOWN OF MODANE AND VILLAGE OF TOUTRA (NORTHERN END OF MONT OENIS TUNNEL). 
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‘POOR LITTLE SENORA! SHE LAY ON A DIRTY MATTRESS A LITTLE WAY FROM THE LABYRINTH OF COGWHEELS 
AND ROPES. HER FACE THIN AND WHITE BEHIND THOSE HIDEOUS PATCHES OF ROUGE.” 


BAMFORD. 


THE idea of going to Italy to help physics! 

What with seeking adventures with banditti— 
ugly dogs in cocked hats and leggings—and ador- 
ing the Bay of Naples, I had very nearly lost sight 
of phial and scalpel. In fact, I desired to forget 
them ; began to fancy that I must be born to 
better things—Florentine heiress, or something 
of that sort. 

I had been thus aimlessly stroliing about Ku- 
rope a year, picking up bits here and there, 
handling mosaics, ogling “the old masters,” 
which I frankly confess I did not appreciate, and 
collecting cameos I did not want, thinking, some- 
how, I should return home famous, when I met 
Dibdin. 

Dibdin was another Othello without occupa- 
tion, and a capital sort to idle and help another 
chap empty a slim pocketbook. 

I fancy he kept abroad now to hide his poverty. 
I was more than settled in this conviction when I 
found him one day in a furious altercation with 
our maitre of the inn Del Popolo about candles. 
Vol. XXXI., No. 4—28, 





‘By George! talk about brigands, you know ; 
why, these innkeepers are worse! I’ve had no 
end of encounters with both sets of robbers, and 
I prefer to be skinned outright !” 

Like all Englishmen, Hox Dibdin took a very 
practical view of humbuggery. Walking wp and 
down the dingy room, with his hands clasped 
under his coat-skirts, his eye was struck by a 
rather flash painting of a pass in+the mount- 
ains. 

‘‘Now, that’s a singular thing! It was near 
that very spot, Wimbledon, about thirty leagues 
from Spoleto, that I lost ten thousand dollars. | 
was traveling then, old boy, in a different sort of 
way, seeing the country, and all that, and met 
with a most romantic adventure. George! I’ve 
thought of it at times when it seemed like some- 
thing I might have read or dreamed.” 

I demanded the story, and Dibdin demurred at 
first, declaring it was too rubbishy to sound well 
cold, but he required only a weak pressure. 

‘«‘T had just parted with a feweompanions, who 
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were set on to Leghorn, with the exception of 
Lord Bentinck, who was obliged to meet his father 
s1 Corsica. Bentinck begged my company, but I 
had resolved on doing the interior, and so we 
parted. I never saw him afterward. Poor fellow! 
he was drowned doing a foolish wager with an ad- 
venturous Spaniard. 

“‘T took all my chattels, girded my valuables 
about me--regular madness—hired a guide—the 
greatest rascal alive—and set out. I was mooning 
away over an Italian sunset, when we were sur- 
rounded by ten or fifteen bearded ruffians, and 
our arms seized. Orsini, the coward, fell on his 
knees, muttering Marias and Santanias in great 
terror. Seeing the barrel of a carbine over his 
shoulder, he desisted at once, and was not in the 
least concerned after that. These rascals had 
captured, some days before, an unlucky beggar, 
an Englishman also; a gentlemanly fellow, who 
played wonderfully on the flute, while waiting for 
a friend at Pisa to send on his ransom. I could 
not fathom his deép dejection until one of our 
captors related something of his history in a 
manner that evidenced his warm sympathy for 
the prisoner. He had become desperately en- 
amored of a very beautiful young girl, whose 
uncle, a French abbé, had placed her in an Ital- 
ian monastery, to prevent their mecting, as he 
had followed them half around the world. So far 
from this being a persecution, the Englishman's 
passion was warmly returned, the girl declaring 
she would never wed another. Convinced of this, 
Bam ford—that was his name—determined to wait 
until she was of age, and then attempt her rescue. 

Robbers are amiable, at least in love affairs, and 
a3 they cherished an old grudge against the good 
Sisters of San Luperto, offered to assist Bamford 
in carrying off Mile. Despard, dead or alive. My 
agreeable relator left it to me whether or not I 
would join the party with my man Orsini, who 
climbed like a squirrel. Through an old orange- 
peddler Bamford had acquainted his sweetheart 
with his designs, and she was walking in the gar- 
den when Bamford dropped like a cat from the 
high wall. Their joy at meeting had liked to 
have done for us all. Bells clanged and clattered, 
lights flared, and one very fat father came out 
with a loaded carbine, firing it indescriminately 
among us. Orsini, from the top of the wall, had 
drawn up the young lady by a rope fastened to 
her waist, and Bamford, the last over, was slightly 
wounded in the fleshy part of his leg. I had a 
better opinion of these fellows after this. 

‘* Bamford now awed mea little with his extrav- 
agant spirits. Mlle. Despard was treated in all 
respects as a princess, and enjoyed her new-found 
freedom as J didnot enjoy my new captivity. The 
ransom. cune the next day, and one of the band 
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back a Dominican friar, who united the young 
people and journeyed a little way with them. 
The brigands acted nobly by Bamford, but I 
thought it rather mean of them taking my ten 
thousand dollars and demanding a ransom. It’s 
all of a piece with this villainous innkeeper charg- 
ing three prices for candle-ends.” 

Dibdin made an end of the wine in his glass. 

**Tt was not much of a story, after all, Wimble- 
don; but it’s true enough, if that adds a flavor 
to it.” 

**And what became of your musical friend ?” I 
asked, by way of complimenting the story, which 
very much resembled a dozen or so of miraculous 
tales I had absorbed in my youth. 

**Who— Bamford ? Oh, I heard only once 
from him, three years ago last March. He had 
been up and down, and was then on the point of 
joing a colony for Australia, his wife going with 
him, to whom he was passionately attached.” 

Shortly after this Dibdin and I went separate 
ways. I left the queen of the world in undis- 
turbed possession of her seven hills with no very 
sincere regrets on my part. I stopped in Guern- 
sev a little while, thinking of poor Gilliat, of the 
facile Durochette, and of Clubin and his devil- 
fish in a scientific way. I found my affairs pros- 
pering finely in Leadenhall Street, and had 
some serious thoughts of running over to Paris to 
inspect the system at the Morgue again before 
settling down in reality to laborious study. Get- 
ting intoacab one day, I experienced a sharp slap 
on the shoulder, and, turning, found good old 
Dibdin’s jolly face and brawny figure looming up 
in the fog. 

‘**Been down to Marvin’s every blessed day 
looking for you. How on earth did I miss you f” 

‘Easy enough; I haven’t been there.” 

I relinquish my present jaunt of a business 
nature, and propose Whitebait and Richmond. 

**A jolly thing for ‘two idle apprentices.’ By 
the way, Wimbledon, I’ve news for you of an as- 
tonishing sort.” 

I must confess it was very like reading the lives 
of some romantic personages, and stepping into a 
shady corner to take them by the hand. I had 
very nearly forgotten my friend’s adventure, but 
now that Bamford was really in England—in fact, 
at that moment in London—I had quite a fancy 
to meet him, and a rather stronger desire to see 
Mrs. Bamford. 

**T hope his wife is with him.” 

**Oh, yes; and how things do turn out! Bam- 
ford is playing his flute in a Surreyside orchestry, 
and his wife does a pas seul betwean the plays. 
Think of that, after San Luperto !” 

Bamford had forced two admissions on Dibdin, 


and begged him to come some night soon, and 


bring a friend if he liked. 
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“‘ We'll go, Jarvis. I dare say we could more 
than return the compliment by a trip to Vauxhall 
or Cremorne Gardens. Play- people enjoy such 
things, and Bamford, poor fellow! has a look of 
being overpressed dreadfully—worked ont, so to 
speak.” 

A Surrey theatre was a new experience, and in 
spite of some natural curiosity concerning the 
very mixed assembly, and the noisy crowd round 
us, I found myself watching, with much interest, 
the little gate through which the musicians were 
admitted to their places. 

The violoncello and drum were already sta- 
tioned, the former polishing the neck of his 
wheezy instrument with a green flannel bag, and 
steadily gazing at the surging mass in front, who 
sucked oranges, hooted and cheered faintly, gaz- 
ing back at the violoncello for lack of something 
better, while ever and anon the anxious manager 
peeped through a tear in the curtain at L. U.E., 
as it is down in the books. 

I was somewhat disappointed in Bamford. He 
was not at all the handsome, débonnaire fellow I 
had fancied him to be. The lines in his careworn 
face were graven hard, his piercing eyes glowed 
from deep sockets, and his pale, slender hands 
wandered restlessly over his instrument. 

Of course I abominate melodramas, with their 
incessant abductions, ultimate recaptures and 
happy finales, and Dibdin and I talked during its 
progress. 

We were to see Bamford’s wife dance, and 
leave, as we did not feel equal to the randevrille 
coming afterward. Bamford’s eye kindled, and 
he breathed some delicious strains as a little pre- 
lude before the entrée of Sefiora Giuseppina, as 
she was down on the bills. What a remarkably 
beautiful woman ! 

Scarcely more than a child in size, with all that 
happy season's grace and whandon ! 

“Take care, Wimbledon. Do, old boy ; think 
of the carmine—the poudre de violette. Though, 
as I told you, Bamford’s wife was a most lovely 
girl. But it is some years since I saw her.” 

I do not, as a general thing, admire the ballet, 
but it was with a sigh of regret I saw the tattered 
curtain fall after the last recall, the last sweet 
bow over inevitable bouquets. 

Bamford had seen Dibdin in front, and at the 
door of our stall we met the call-boy with a cocked 
note, written on coarse paper. 


‘‘T am off during the farce ; should be glad to meet you 
and your friend at my lodgings, in Little Wellington Street, 
just out of Harbisher’s Court. Or stay—the boy will show 
you the 8. E. (stage entrance). Will go together. 

‘* BAMForD.”’ 


: glanced up a dark stairway as we waited, 


catching a glimpse of the battered flies, a grimy 


sky-border and a fat columbine chalking a satin 
shoe between sips of beer. Mrs. Bamford merely 
threw a Shetland scarf over her shoulders, drew 
on a pair of rubber shoes, and We set off. 

** Pray don’t look about you, gentlemen,” said 
Jamford, hiding his weariness with a hollow 
smile, as he placed a jug of punch on a table, to 
which two plates had been added. His wife 
made no apologies for the chaos about her, but 
smiled beautifully at a cracked saucer when she 
handed my tea. 

**T dare say, Regy, that Mr. Wimbledon is not 
making a first acquaintance behind the scenes.” 

“Tf he is, lam afraid we shall give him but a 
poor impression here.” 

And Regy, as she called him, smiled on her 
fondly, looking away in time not to see her press 
her hand to her side. 

Playbills covered the walls, and a few out- 
rageous cuts, representing the little sefiora in fa- 
vorite postures. She shivered under that thin 
shawl as the sharp air penetrated the tarletan 
dress, decorated plentifully with tarnished span- 
gles. 

‘You may believe it or not, gentlemen, but 
we are just now dining. Is it not so, Adelaide ?” 

** But, Reginald, this is our supper-hour, usu- 
ally. Now it is you who will make a bad im- 
pression.” 

Then, by way of apology : 

“One of the company died yesterday—the 
wardrobe woman, as we call her—poor thing! 
and we buried’ her to-day. In that burst of rain, 
too. It was very sad. We had barely time to 
get to the theatre. Dinner was out of the ques- 
tion. The orchestra waited a little—it was Regy 
who kept them. The people in front were very 
good to-night.” 

Bamford drank deeply of the punch, yet he did 
not press either of us to do so. He, however, 
lighted us to the street-door, urging us warmly 
to come again; Mrs. Bamford calling out, laugh- 
ingly, over the stairs, but seriously, for all that : 

** Adios, sefiores ; don’t forget the sefiora’s ben- 
efit on the 23d !” 

“There, even you have not seen*those poor 
creatures at their worst! No; they are much 
worse at morning rehearsal, when their careworn 
features look wan and pinched, without the rouge 
and lily-white to fill up the wrinkles.” 

I admitted the efficacy of the auxiliaries, but 
stood up stoutly for the little make-believe sefiora, 
whose face, under any circumstances, was one of 
natural beauty and refinement. 

Dib ayd I did not mean to forget the 23d. We 
had arranged a little surprise between us, design- 
ing that the package should be sent to Mrs. Bam- 
ford’s lodgings, in Little Wellington Street. We 
had already inelosed the money—a matter of one 
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hundred pounds in crisp notes, put up by us 
equally in an envelope—and buying us each a 
nosegay, we were in time to secure a place near 
the music, and im full view of the stage. 

Bamford came round to say that it was good of 
us to come, and all that. That it was a shame to 
work Adelaide so hard, but that he should take 
her into the provinces to rest soon. 

The usual pantomimes and extravaganzas had 
been put on, and “on the occasion of her ben- 
efit, Sefiora Giusippina was to appear as the Fairy 
Queen in the transformation, besides several ex- 
tra dances.” 

Poor little Adelaide! How cheerfully she had 
shared Bamford’s wanderings, toiling early and 
late, attending to her public and household du- 
ties with a breaking constitution—that gnawing 
pain, the burning cheek and feverish eye—all be- 
traying the approaching end! But the destroyer 
cometh on many chariots. 

No one saw how it happened, nor who was to 
biame. There was a terrible mistake somewhere ! 
A moment’s hitch, and the trap on which the 
fairy-car rested went down like lightning into the 
darkness below. The people in front did not 
comprehend at first. I myself did not until Dib- 
din rose. 

“‘There’s something wrong, Wimbledon! A 
new fairy is coming on! The little one is hurt.” 

Leaving quietly, we made our way back, and 
met some one rushing out fora surgeon. Here, 
then, was a chance for my skill. 

Poor little sefiora! she lay on a dirty mattress 
a little way from the labyrinth of cogwheels and 
ropes. Her face, thin and white behind those 
hideous patches of rouge, her blue lips quivering, 
and great drops of agony standing on her brow. 

Bamford, on his knees, rocked to and fro in all 





the anguish of unuttered grief. She held out 
her hand. 

‘*T am so glad you are here! Speak to him! 
Tell him it is only a little sooner! I knew the 
end was not far off—but oh, merciful God ! I did 
hate to leave my poor Regy !” 

The manager stood by, swallowing his grief in 
big gulps. 

**Can nothing be done? Try! If money is 
an object, I will see that you get it !” 

Nothing could be done, as her injuries were in- 
ternal. We staid by her—a silent group—until a 
slight hemorrhage brought on the end. 

Bamford went into spasms of weeping, implor- 
ing her not to leave him, and the singing cham- 
bermaid, who lodged with the Bamfords, closed 
the pretty purple eyes with tender hands. Just 
as she breathed her last a burst of angry applause 
stole down an open hatchway, and cries of ‘‘ Giu- 
seppina! Giusepina !” smote dreadfully on our 
vars. Bamford sprang to his feet, screaming : 

“There is no Giuseppina! No Adelaide! I 
have killed her! It was I who drove her to her 
death !” 

The sealed packet we pressed into Bamford’s 
cold hands. The little sefiora had at last bought 
her coffin. We staid with the poor fellow until 
all was over. 

It was a sad scene. The little spangled dresses, 
gay fans, toy-daggers, flowery headdresses, and 
the frayed-out slippers, lily-whited so many times, 
scattered around the poor dead danseuse—so still, 
so cold ! 

Long afterward I ran across Fox Dibdin in 
Dublin, and he told me, with an honest tear in 
his eye, that Bamford was confined in a mad- 
house, near Tunbridge. 

Which was a natural sequel to so sad a history. 


SOME WESTERN TEXAS TYPES. 


By Bette Hunt SHORTRIDGE, 


THE term ‘out West,” in Texas, is an analo- 
gous one, its significance depending upon loca- 
tion. Broadly used, it means ‘‘ahead of the 
railroads,” where the railroads have not yet pene- 
trated, leveling social and individual along with 
dirt grades. It is odd how these types obtain, 
hang on, in the very teeth of progress. <A year 
ago I was present at an old settlers’ reunion, held 
in the county seat of one of our most historic 
and progressive western counties. These cele- 
brations consist of a kind of Democratic rally, 
a barbecue, basket-dinner picnic, and political 
blind, where the Governor speaks, the brass bands 
play, the campaigners grind their axes, and the 


old settlers spin their ever-new and ever-thrilling 
Injun yarns. It was mid-afternoon when a friend 
said to me, ‘‘Come: you have not seen the cow- 
boy-dance yet.” I had not seen a cowboy-dance 
for fifteen years. I went, filled with curiosity 
and interest, prepared for a change, nay, im- 
provement, in this observance commensurate with 
the general advancement of that section. At the 


first wafted strains of the music, as we approached 
the grounds, I became retrospective ; at the first 
glimpse of the dancers, ‘‘time was no more”; it 
was as if I had suddenly stepped backward, into 
the little homemade, pegsoled shoes of my child 
In a clearing amongst the trees was an 


hood. 
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inclosure about twenty feet square, made by ropes 
stretched around four posts driven in the ground. 
The floor was of rough planks, laid together with 
some small regard for cracks, and nailed here and 
there to insure against an impromptu game of 
seesaw, in case of very wxbalancing partners. In- 
side the inclosure was a grisly, unkempt, middle- 
aged man, coat off, hat on, busy counting dimes 
and timing the fiddler. He had leased the ground, 
built the platform and hired the fiddler. Space 
to dance in, and music to dance by, were for sale. 
A gentleman came up to the gateway of the in- 
closure, his lady on his arm, paid two dimes—one 
for each—and they took their places on the floor. 
As soon as three more couples were supplied the 
gate was closed, the signal for music given, and 
the time taken—twenty minutes being allowed 
for each “set,” each quadrille granted the pre- 
rogative of furnishing its own prompter. The 
programme varied litile from the ordinary square 
dance, 

‘** Balance all.” 

‘* Swing partners.” 

‘** Lady on the left.” 

** Join hands and circle to the left.” 

** Promenade back.” 

‘* First four forward.” 

‘* Ladies’ chain.” 

*‘To-si-do”"—a_ kind of ‘ wring-the-dishrag ” 
performance of our schooldays, the ladies back 
to back, and gents vice versa. 

The music was—well—durky music! Do you 
know what that is? A rhythmic, measured mono- 
tone, accenting the second and fourth beats of an 
imaginary air; the mere framework of a tune, if 
you can imagine such a thing, upon which each 
listener is at liberty, nay, compelled, by a sort of 
sympathetic brain-jostling process, to arrange his 
own melody. The time never varies ; no musical 
ad lib., but an unswerving ** thumpety-¢hamp— 
thumpety-thump,” in two chords only, the sug- 
gested introduction of a third producing incaleu- 
lable and unpleasing variation. The musician 
was ** Ole Ran,” the famous negro fiddler of Wise 
County. He was tired, and almost hypnotized by 
the monotonous mechanism of his own brain and 
arm. He had been playing al Iday, and his ré- 
pertoire was not extensive. His fiddle had a clear- 


boarded, resinous sound, however, and his foot 


patted and his eyes rolled automatically, while a 
syncopated vocalization, in an undertone weird 
but effective, chimed in at regular but occult in- 
tervals, the burden of which one discovered, after 
persistent listening, to be : 


“ You Inb dat purty yaller gal, 
What I lub too.” 


A large, yellow straw hat, pushed back until it 
merely hung on the bulky back-head, made a 


halo almost luminous and strikingly inconsistent 
about the stolid ebony face, with its low, per- 
spiring forehead, flat nose and thick lips. 

On all the waning July sunlight glanced, slant- 
ingly and fitfully, through the swaying blackjack- 
trees. 

And the dancing! I wish I could show you 
how it was done; it is so hard to put into words. 
Did you ever see a bug on his back, that seemed 
incapable of motion, yet gravitated slowly, almost 
imperceptibly, toward a certain spot? It was 
something like that—a kind of. silent,- under- 
handed shuffling of the feet, scarcely communi- 
cated at all to the hips and shoulders, the arms 
dangling unconsciously at the sides, head erect 
and face positively immovable, as serious, as indi- 
cationless of life, past, present or future, as the 
Sphinx itself; stolid, wooden faces, beside which 
the painted animation of the Punch and Judy of 
our childhood were merriment unconstrained. 
Like automatons they raised and lowered their 
hands at the proper places ; not an extra step for 
individuality’s sake, no departure from estab- 
lished codes. How different from negro dancers 
to the same music; all vivid, spontaneous, bold ; 
carried away, as it were, by some imp of abandon, 
‘‘cuttin’ de pigeon-wing,” ‘‘ rockin’ de cradle,” 
‘back -steppin’” and “ double-shufflin’,” the 
music, ev rapport, rising, falling, retarding, ac- 
celerating toward some undesigned but unavert- 
able climax ! 

And yet this very temperateness of movement 
was its indispensable to continuance. They had 
been dancing all that long, hot day; not a half- 
dozen of them had been fifty feet from that in- 
closure. The old settlers might spin their yarns ; 
the Governor and other dignitaries might speak 
on national topics; ay, the brass bands might 
play, and play *‘ Dixie”; they had come ¢o dance ! 
They were satisfied with themselves individually, 
collectively, socially, politically ! 

One young woman was a picture of modern 
coquetry and antique costume, incongruous and 
remarkable. She was a pretty girl, a well-fed, 
wholesome-looking creature, like a two-year-old 
heifer on the Spring range. Her hips and shoul- 
ders were ideals of curve and symmetry, which 
even the awkward folds of an ill-fitting gown 
could not conceal; the poise of her head on the 


, slender neck was imperial, worthy of the rounded 


bosom and pliant waist ; her hair was a sunburnt- 
brown, almost red upon nape. neck and tem- 
ples; her skin would have beon fair but for 
prairie-tan and a few wind-tossed freckles across 
the nose and cheek-bones, a marvelously white 
line of throat showing between the pink ribbon 
about it and the binding of her rather low-cut 
Sunday dress. Her eyes were hazel-brown, and 
as limpid, as reflectionless, as a prairie pool on a 
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calm day. Her hands were tanned, but soft- 
looking and pink-palmed ; evidently she was a 
lady of leisure as well as ‘‘ parts.” Her dress 
was a flaming pink calico, which seemed to ab- 
sorb and intensify the heat of the July after- 
noon, yet the face above shone on placid, un- 
flushed, unwearying. There were a multiplicity 
of bias ruffles about the hem of her skirt, and a 
pannier sort of overskirt ; the sleeves were mon- 
strosities of puffs and cheap, white lace. Upon 
this background was an indescribable network of 
ribbons, pink and green; glass beads and a sus- 
pended fan made of the tail of a wild turkey, 
stretched, dried, and the joint covered with a 
triangle of red cotton velvet. Her hat, a yellow 
straw, was a fac-simile of the ‘‘ brought-on” 
hats of the general-merchandise stores just after 
the war, a nameless, toneless, abstract expression 
of feminine headgear, its very neutrality of de- 
mand for feature or complexion, ‘‘age, sex, or 
previous condition of servitude,” making it al- 
most a work of high art in negations. This girl 
was deplorably popular. She danced every set 
during the hour and a half I looked on, and I 
was told she had not missed one during the en- 
tire day, resting only at the midday basket-din- 
ner of which the party had partaken. 

The men were, as to dress and mannerisms, like 
buttons ‘‘ turned out by the gross.” They wore 
ready-made woolen pantaloons stuck in their 
boot-tops, flannel shirts, no coats, but everyone 
his hat, and most of them their spurs still buckled 
to their heels, and furnishing a kind of tambour- 
ine accompaniment to the fiddle as they danced. 
Everyone sported a brand-new red or navy-blue 
silk handkerchief, of the obsolete thick-grained, 
sutin-bordered type. Conversation was an un- 
known art to them. Those who were on the plat- 
form danced ; those who looked on waited pa- 
tiently, solemnly, for their turn, exchanging quids 
of chewing-tobacco, and fetching the ladies wa- 
ter, in a new tin cup, from a barrel of ice-water 
furnished by the generous master of ceremonies. 

These people were the representatives of a pe- 
culiar class of frontiersmen, a class unmoved by— 
nay, absolutely unaware of—their country’s won- 
drous strides toward highest civilization. There 
are the moneyed, progressive’ ranchmen; men 
actively interested in law, immigration, schools, 
churches —the general upbuilding and develop- 
ment of their section. In sharp contradistinc- 
tion to these are the ‘‘ poor white trash,” that 
idle, shiftless class, partaking of the advantages 
furnished by their neighbors as artlessly, as de- 
pendently as the peasants of feudal England 
leaned upon their petty sovereigns, looking up 
to them as authority autocratic on questions of 
law, politics and theology. Lastly, this mongrel 
set, neither prince nor serf, this hoosier element 
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designated by ‘* settlements” : 
Settlement,” ‘* Hog Eye,” ‘* Lone 
Fork Settlement.” 
people ; 


“Duck Creek 
Prairie,” * Clear 
They are not a ‘trifling ” 
they are—well—wuniqgue! The question 
of land, free or entailed, has never occurred to 
them, any more than that of air, under the same 
conditions. They want no land, no taxes, no 
troublesome deeds and intricate field notes. They 
are happy and content with squatters’ rights. 

They hew a few dozen logs (cottonwoods are 
light and easy to cut), daub and *‘ chink ” them 
together with mud and bark into a rude cabin, 
nail up some “ scapplin’ bedstids” in the cor- 
ners, and move in their feather beds, patchwork 
quilts, iron ovens and skillets, a few battered, 
four-posted, rawhide-bottomed chairs, the posts 
worn an oily golden-brown by idle hands, and the 
hair off the cowhide seats by shifting buckskin 
breeches. They make an ash- hopper, set it 
a-dripping ; sink a beegum spring, build a brush 
fence around a “lot” for their calves; kill a 
yearling, hanging the hind-quarters up in a tree 
to jerk, exchange a bag of yellow corn at the 
mill for a bag of yellow meal, and—are at home! 

A book or newspaper is an undreamed-of super- 
fluity ; a physician, lawyer or preacher equally so. 
Their medicine-chests consist of a bottle of tur- 
pentine, some *‘ buckeyes,” dried pennyroyal, and 
quinine—always quinine, which they buy by the 
pound, if they have to do without coffee to pay 
for it. 

When a question of law comes up, the disputed 
brand on a yearling, or any personal aggrievance, 
the interested parties settle it promptly with pis- 
tols or bowie-knives. 

As for their souls’ needs, in affliction or death, 
they never exceed the helpful reach of camp- 
meeting songs and deathbed confessions. 

Their bodily comforts are not neglected, the 
number of hanks spun, of yards woven, of patch- 
work quilts and wild-geese feather beds being 
their gauge of social and financial distinction. 
Their unconcern about progress and enlighten- 
ment is that of ignorance, not indifference. They 
absolutely do not know that they are fifty years 
behind the times. Theirs is the ‘‘ invincible ig- 
norance” of Roman Catholicism, which must 
plead their absolution before the judgment-bar of 
civilization. Few surprises come into their lives, 
no comedies, and (since the cessation of Indian 
depredations) no tragedies. Unquestioningly, 
undemandingly, they live on until some forceful 
outside influence comes to disturb the even tenor 
of their lives. 

When the owner of the land discovers it, or 
decides he wishes to appropriate it, the squatter 
moves on. He rarely has enough crop to concern 
himself about; his ox-cart easily transports his 
household goods, the family walking beside, the 
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AT THE QUILTING PARTY. 


‘stock ” behind, rounded up every now and then 
by one or two hatless, barefoot boys; the chick- 
ens squeaking over_the hind wheels, and several 
lean, long-eared hounds trotting, tongue out, be- 
neath. It is anything but a dreary procession ; 
they chat and sing, loiter and hunt wild fruit, 
or “hook” watermelons from other squatters’ 
‘*natches,” the distance of their pilgrimage de- 
pending upon spring-branches and a timbered 
north, no Texan having yet been reduced to the 
areal destitution of a back yard exposed to the 
norther’s sweep, or a front one subject to an ob- 
structed south breeze. The squatter is not in- 
convenienced by local attachments; in a tacit 
way he disclaims any such weakness when he be- 
gins the nomad life. The climate is the same, 
his worldly possessions are movable, the cattle 
thrive on a new range, and the children get 
smaller spleens for a change of water. 

‘** Pappy-dad ” was my father’s shepherd, and 
in the same condition, morally and energetically, 
at which he shot his dogs. ‘“ Pappy-dad” was a 
ne’er-do-well. When one of his neighbors “ got 
in a push” for a “hand,” in a round up or log- 


raising, and rode over to ask Pappy-dad’s help, 
he would come out to the fence shuffling his lazy 
old feet in the sand, and hitching up his one dirty 
cottonade suspender as he came. Hoisting one 
rawhide-booted foot upon the low fence, he would 
squirt a stream of tobacco-juice between the rails 
before he acknowledged the salutation at all; 
then he would run one freckled red hand up un- 
der the brim of his dirty old hat, scratch around 
in a jungle of coarse red hair, and expectorate 
again before he said, in a drawling, peculiar into- 
nation, his sentences punctuated by a periodical 
grunt, whose twang and significance can be con- 
veyed on paper only to those who have heard 
it: * Wal—nh—colonel, I’d—uh—be the proud- 
est in this world—uh—to hope yuh ; but I prom- 
ised to hope Cummins to-day—uh.” Now, 
“Cummins” was a man more “ trifling” than 
Pappy-dad, if such a state were consistent with 
life and motion; a man who was never accused 
of doing anything but steal yearlings and fish. 
Ilow well I remember Pappy-dad’s home! It was 
merely a straggling group of cabins, sprawling 
like so many brown terrapins sunning on the 
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creek-bank. <A row of sheep-sheds facing the 
south flanked the cabins, and irregular worm 
fences, with missing links here and there, out- 
lined the premises proper. Up against the north 
rose the blue mounds, hazy and purple at their 
summits, their soft, sloping sides covered with 
mesquite-grass and dotted with white sheep. Be- 
low was the valley, sunlit and peaceful, groups 
of mesquite-thorn-trees, with their feathery, fern- 
like foliage, only intensifying the tender green 
of the herbage in their shadows. A spring-branch 
rambled crookedly across the valley, with peb- 
bled banks and shallow fords, only here and there 
a deep-blue pool holding water for the stock and 
fishes through the dry season. Curving around 
the southwest was the Rock IILill, a barren, bat- 
tlemented range of mountain, its arid heights 
relieved by cafions and a stunted growth of wild 
plum and cedar, with 
cactus everywhere, great 
bristling ‘prongs of gray- 
ish-green, covered with 
prickles painful and 
poisonous to the touch, 
thrusting their fibrous, 
tenacious roots down in 
the flinty crevices, liv- 
ing upon a mere hand- 
ful of drifted soil, send- 
ing up their sturdy, ‘57 
drought-thriving bran- 4% 
ches, laden with scarlet 
fruit and gorgeous blos- 
soms of red and yellow. 
In that marvelously 
clear atmosphere De- 
catur, sixteen miles 
away, could be distinctly 
seen by the unaided eye 
on a fair day. 

I remember going to 
Pauppy-dad’s one day to 
a quilting. It was dur- 
ing sheep-shearing time. 
My father owned the 
ranch and flocks under 
Pappy-dad’s care, and 
black Mammy was or- RRS 
dered over that day to WN Wi 
help cook for the shear- 
ers. <As a special favor 
I was allowed to accom- 
pany her. We rode 
“Ole Black,” a decrepit 
carriage-horse, set free 
in consideration of old 
age and faithful service. 
I remember Mammy 
saddled him _ herself; 
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she was cross about having to go to Pappy-dad’s. 
There is no hate, not barring that “of a woman 
scorned,” equal to that of an old slave in a 
Southern family for “ pore white trash.” Mammy 
was arrogant, aggressive in her exclusiveness; she 
regarded this order of my father as most com- 
promising to himself as an aristocrat and to her- 
self as his servant. She was real cross. The 
girths refused to meet around ‘ Ole Black’s ” ven- 
erable, grass-filled belly, and had to be pieced out 
with rope; a sore place on one shoulder had to 
be protected with the nicest disposition of wrin- 
kles in the saddle-blanket. All this took time, 
and it was quite late and growing warm when we 
started. Then I was fat, and “Ole Black’s” 
back was sharp. I couldn’t sit astride, and had 
great difficulty in keeping my seat ‘‘ sideways” 
over the rugged road. By the time we had 
reached Rock Hill I 
was crying copiously. 
Mammy jerked me 
around in her lap, 
where I sprawled out 
like an exaggerated 
toad frog, wiped my 
eyes and nose on her 
clean, starched, 
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homespun apron, and “wished to de good Lawd 
she had a-lef?’ me at home, whar chillun be- 
longed.” By the time we reached the summit 
of the hill Mammy explained that it would be 
easier going down. I consented to be replaced 
behind her, where I found I had only to lean 
against her soft, fat back and put myself in sym- 
pathy with her and ‘Ole Black’s” systematized 
wabbling. 

There were two wagons drawn up at Pappy- 
dad’s fence, several horses with side-saddles on, 
and any number of cow-ponies, some hobbled and 
some at large on the grass near the sheep-pens. 

In the main or “‘ big room” the beds had been 
taken down, and a large patchwork quilt, 
stretched in a frame and suspended by four ropes 
from the ceiling, occupied the centre of the 
room, about four feet from the floor. Around 
this frame, in chairs of various heights and de- 
grees of creakiness, were seated a number of 
women, quilting. The quilt was put together 
after that popular pattern known as ‘‘the wild- 
goose chain.” It consisted of a regular, but ap- 
parently unstudied, disposition of innumerable 
small squares of every conceivable color of calico 
upon an unbleached muslin background, — First, 
the lining of the quilt was tacked to the frame, 
then a wadding of hand-carded cotton “ bats” 
laid upon it; on this was then stretched the 
quilt proper, the edges sewed together, and the 
pattern of quilting ‘‘laid off” by an experienced 
quilter with a piece of sharp-pointed keel (a kind 
of clay crayon indigenous to the hillsides). Each 
quilter had brought her thimble and snuff-box, 
and a spool of coarse white thread was rolled 
from one to another across the quilt. As soon as 
a row was quilted the frame was unpinned at the 
corners and given a roll or two, bringing the un- 
quilted centre nearer the quilters’ reach. 

Mammy went on to the sheep-pens, where sev- 
eral cowboy cooks, in an improvised camp under 
the mesquite-trees, awaited her assumption of the 
J was fascinated with the 
quilting and begged to stay with ‘Lony,” a 
big-boned, big-hearted old maid from one of the 
tenant houses on our ranch, I presume ‘‘ Lony’s” 
The fact strikes 
me as I write the name to-night for the first 
ime in my life, as I think of the woman for the 
first time in many years. She was the eldest 
daughter of Gran’ma Buchanan. 

Brave old gran’ma! I see her yet, in her scant 
homespun dress of copperas and blue, the belt line 
invisible between two jelly-like rolls of fat, a pre- 
ponderance of fullness of skirt gravitating front- 
ward. Her iron-gray hair was parted a little to 
one side, and staid in place in its door- knob 
twist more from force of habit than the yellow- 
horn tucking-comb thrust through it. Stowed 
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baptismal name was ‘‘ Leonie.” 
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away between those two divided rolls of fat, 
gran’ma always carried a pound or two of wool 
or cotton, ready at hand when she sat down to 
pull out and mat upon the steel teeth of her 
cards. (ran’ma was always carding rolls—more 
rolls than ‘“‘Lony” and her younger old - maid 
sister ‘‘ Sarilda” could both spin, as fast as their 
legs and the spindles could carry them. Gran’ma 
was a regular old Romaness. She had lived on 
the frontier all her life, was the living victor of 
several personal combats with bears and Indians, 
and counted her dead panthers and gray wolves 
by the dozens. She was a widow, with no visible 
means of support. My father let her live in one 
of his cabins, artfully-artlessly supplied her with 
tobacco and “ Lincoln” coffee and relays of sta- 
ple groceries twice a year, when our trains of old 
blue - painted, boat-shaped government wagons 
went to Jefferson or Shreveport loaded with wool, 
and came back loaded with ranch supplies. In 
return gran’ma and her daughters nursed us 
motherless little children through many a spell 
of fever and ague, which, with the whooping- 
cough caught from a Yankee soldier en route to 
Fort Jacksboro’, was our only obtainable disease 
in that healthful and isolated place. They carded, 
spun, dyed, wove and made us wonderful dresses 
of striped homespun, and knitted us brave little 
woolen stockings in whose fleecy depths warm 
pink toes laughed at Jack Frost ; and home-cob- 
bled shoes of ‘‘ duck,” after the style of mocca- 
sins. 

‘““Lony” was a silent, but not a stern, old 
woman. She was as big as a prize-fighter, and 
almost as strong. She ‘‘ broke” wild horses, 
yoked them to the plow, “ put in” the crops, 
worked them, rain or shine, and laid them by 
in good season. She dried great scapple-loads of 
golden ** punkins,” made wonderful ‘ perserves ” 
of wild plums stewed in ribbon-cane molasses ; 
made mustang-grape wine, and packed down the 
loveliest pats of May butter in brine made from 
the crystals of rock salt dug from a mine on my 
father’s ranch. All this in summer-time. When 
Winter came, how she did weave! ‘ Thum— 
thum,” went that old loom from daylight to dark ; 
up and down went Lony’s strong old knees, and 
back and forth the untiring shuttle in her sun- 
burnt hands. Once, when she was coming home 
with a sheet full of rough-dried clothes from the 
lake where she had washed them, a gang of In- 
dians waylaid her. They beat her shamefully 
over the head and shoulders with twisted lariats, 
and one wicked red devil put an arrow in her 
side. But she outran them, outdodged them, 
and hung on to her clothes! That day at Mammy- 
dad’s quilting Lony was a lioness. The bruises 


were still visible on her flesh, but she had come 
on foot, and alone, all the way from their house, 
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nearly two miles further than ours. ‘* The same 
accident ain’t liable to happen to the same pusson 
twict han’-runnin’,” she explained, ‘‘ Ef I wus to 
stay at home fur Jnjuns, Vd never git nowhar.” 
She threaded her needle at the first thrust of her 
bitten-off thread, and did more quilting in an 
hour than those lazy, gossiping snuff-dippers did 
all day. 

Lony did not “dip.” She “ chawed.” “ Quid 
tobacco was cheaper than snuff,” she said, ‘‘ an’ 
jes’ as satisfyin’ when you got usened to h’it ; then 
h’it wusn’t so much trouble and time-wastin’. You 
could wad a good-sized chaw up in your jaw, an’ 
pay no more attention to h’it fur a hour or more.” 

‘* Mammy-dad ” was a mummy ; she was small, 
dry, wizened. Her little old wrinkled, unhis- 
toric face and nearly bald head looked exactly 
like a hickory-nut. I always wanted to get it be- 
tween a large rock and a small one and erack it. 
Hier face wore an habitual expression of anxiety 
over Pappy-dad’s laziness and increasing inti- 
macy with Cummins. She was a ‘‘ powerful lucky 
hand” with chickens—was Mammy-dad. She 
could tell a rooster egg from a hen egg. She set 
them all seasons of the year, never consulting the 
old hen’s whims, but chucking her upon the nest, 
and keeping her there, with a board and a rock 
on top of it, until she made up her mind that 
discretion was the better part of valor, and ‘set ” 
about her business. On the appearance of the 
broods she disposed of them with a cold-blooded 
disregard of family ties and heredities most un- 
Darwinian to behold. She had ‘Spring chicken ” 
at all seasons of the year—fried chicken, smoth- 
ered chicken, chicken stewed with dumplings, 
and, best of all, chicken-pie done up in a tin pan, 
with crisp, buttery crust and yellow gravy. 

“Nancy Ellen,” her eldest daughter, presided, 
while her mother “ saw to” dinner, trudging bare- 
head through the hot sun to gather the vegeta- 
bles, and to carry to Mammy piggins of butter- 
milk, soda, spice, and such delicacies as were 
omitted in the hampers of supplies sent over from 
the ranch. 

Nancy Ellen was a fair scion of her parentage. 
She was red-headed, like her father; very red- 
faced and fat. In ¢his she was decidedly unlike 
her mother. She possessed all of her father’s ami- 
able good-for-nothingness, contradicted by her 
mother’s go-ahead unaffectedness. At home she 
was too lazy to button more than every other but- 
ton of her linsey-woolsey dress, but she never 
missed a camp-meeting, hanking, quilting, new 
baby or funeral within a radius of twenty miles. 
She knew the name and private affairs of every 
man, woman and child in the county, and some- 
how or other managed to keep nearly every cow- 
boy and scout in the county at her feet. These 
feet were large, ball-soled, and bare Winter and 
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Summer, except when she was ‘‘ keepin’ com- 
pany,” when they were incased in a pair of cloth 
gaiters, pre-Adamic as to style, perennial as to 
lasting qualities. Nancy Ellen was very proud of 
these *‘ fotched-on” shoes, among the other girls 
who had to wear brogans or ‘* duck moceasins.” 
I believe I said that Nancy Ellen was unaffected. 
Once, at my aunt’s wedding—during preparations 
for which Nancy Ellen had been untiringly use- 
ful (shrewd Nancy Ellen), and at which, as a just 
reward, she was conspicuously present, she was 
handed in to supper by my adopted brother, a 
handsome and prosperous young cattleman. In 
response to his gallant inquiry as to what she 
would like, and, in the face of iced cakes, French 
candies, and California grapes brought all the 
way ‘‘ across the plains” in sawdust on the stage- 
coach, she answered: ** Wal, I reckon ’1l—uh— 
take—uh—piece—uh—chickun-lage.” This “ rul- 
ing passion strong in death” had Nancy Ellen. 

** Lanny Davis,” the baby, was a boy ten years 
old who couldn’t talk plain, and had not an idea 
above catching horned frogs and putting them in 
bottles to starve, and sneaking up to me, when I 
was busy playing dolls, and putting my pretty, 
shiny,” blue-enameled locket in his fat, red 
mouth. He had the stuffiest little legs, in long 
copperas ‘‘ osnabergo” pantaloons, and the most 
wabblesome fat arms, like bags of mush tied on 
to his shoulders with strings. IfLis feet were dry- 
mud-coated, and I never saw his hair combed nor 
his face clean in my life, nor his heels capable of 
touching the ground at the same time, one or the 
other being invariably stone-bruised and redolent 
of turpentine. I did hate Lanny, but never so 
religiously, so jesnitically, as upon the day I was 
married to him! We were the victims of some 
older children, who ‘ had a infair” and wanted 
an occasion to warrant it. Such is the early in- 
consistency of the female heart ! 

‘“‘Malindy”! In the highest, stiffest-backed 
chair around that quilt sat Aunt Malinda Shoe- 
maker, the bravést, brownest, finest old lady on 
that frontier. 
and snapped like percussion caps when she was 
displeased. Her hair was black, too, parted fo a 
hair, and plastered down on her sedate temples 
with a polish fatal to all misguided flies alighting 
thereupon. Over her flat but motherly breast 
was always folded a thin, gray, three-cornered 
shawl, and one of her tallow-softened shoes had 
a noticeable dent in the off corner, where she had 
chopped off her little toe with a hatchet, be- 
cause it had an incurable corn which ‘ hendered 
her about her work.” Of such stuff were our fron- 
tier women made! Once, when the Comanches 
were on araid and all the settlers ordered into 
Fort Jacksboro’, Aunt Malindy flatly refused to 
go! Her husband persuaded, argued, commanded, 


Her eyes were as black as sloes, 
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in vain. She said her cows had to be milked, her 
setting-hens tended to, and her dried peaches 
brought in if it rained. What was the captain 
to do? Chivalry and common sense stood chal- 
lenging each other. What will you have ? The 
aptain was a frontiersman, too. Common sense 
triumphed. Said blunt old Captain Shoemaker 
to the rangers who had come to warn them, as he 
saddled his old gray nag and mounted: “ Wal, 
Malindy kin do as she pleases, but /’m a-gwine.” 
And go he did, to be jammed and crowded in a 
dirty old fort for two days and nights, while Ma- 
lindy complacently milked her cows, set her hens 
and dried her peaches in the clean, sweet seclu- 
sion of their ranch. 

‘* Black-eyes”’! Sitting aside from the snuff- 
dipping quilters was another quasi visitor, like 
myself, ‘* Black-eyes Earhart,” beautiful “ Black- 
eyes ”—my father’s pet of all the frontier girls, 
my own childish ideal of all that is perfect in 
womanhood ! Those eyes were like a young doe’s, 
so deeply brown, so slumberous yet so clear, al- 
mond-shaped, low-lidded, fringed by long lashes 
as black as night, as fine as spun silk, with just a 
glint of burnished gold on their tip-tilted ends. 
The oval of her olive cheek was like a Greek 
statue’s, and the curve of her creamy throat, 
with ‘“‘ Annie Laurie’s,” 
‘like the swan.” She 
wore her hair in that 
quaint old fashion, like 
my mother’s, on dress 
oceasions, puffed over 
large side combs albove 
her ears. It gave to 
the young face an ex- 
pression softened, ma- 
ternal, almost Madonna- 
like, that drew one’s 
glance unwittingly up- 
ward to catch the glint 
of the halo. On the 
back of her neck some 
wanton ‘‘scolding 
curls” strayed contra- 
dictingly, redeeming the 
fresh young face from 
absolute unearthliness, 
warranting the timid 
country beaux in mak- 
ing love to so angelic a 
creature. Her dress was 
an organdie—a delicate 
lilac background 
stretched upon the 
frame of an immense 
hoop-skirt, over which a 
tangle-wood of great, 
ravishing pink roses ran 
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wild. She was ex route for Decatur with her 
father, who had driven some miles out of his way 
to see Hunt’s merino sheep, and decide for him- 
self as to their successful introduction into that 
warm climate. While the old gentleman, with 
his slouch hat tucked over one ear and his old 
musket leaning familiarly on his shoulder, trotted 
about the pens, poking his homemade ‘‘ ramrod ” 
into the piles of fleeces, rubbing the oily, silky 
meshes between his thumb and forefinger, ‘‘ Black- 
eyes” waited in the big room, and their high- 
seated old wartime buggy with bois d’are wheels 
and duck top, with its span of sha 
was drawn up at the fence, 

** Black-eyes ” had on such a pretty hat, a large 
yellow Leghorn, with pink roses around the crown, 
and a fall of white beaded lace drooping from the 
brim. Above one temple was fastened a narrow 
ribbon known as a ‘‘ bridle,” which, drawn through 
the ties under the chin, cooped the wide brim 
more protectingly near the face in case of wind 
or exposure to the sun. 

This ‘ bridle” was loose that day, and the 
brown puffs, soft eyes and melting rosebud mouth 
beneath the swaying lace were absolutely irresist- 
ible to my susceptible little heart. 

I crept along the wall to her chair, feeling like 
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I should die cf disappointment if she took no 
notice of me. 

‘“‘Come, Muggins,” she said, giving me my 
dear father’s pet name, and holding out her 
slender brown hands, in black silk mittens, with 
tiny half-fingers coming to her rings. My heart 
fairly ached with appreciation, and well-nigh 
burst when she touched my warm, moist cheeks 
with the dainty corner of her handkerchief, a 
mere scrap of old linen lawn, hemined with a 
cambric needle and scented with rosemary, musk, 
or some rare sweet subtle stuff abso.utely intoxi- 
cating to my snub nose, accustomed to nothing 
finer than that of red castile soap and the faint 
fragrance of the wild flowers I gathered on the 
hillsides. 

‘« Black-eyes ” was a great belle in her day. 
She has been immortalized in verse and story as 
the “‘ Wild Rose of Texas,” the ‘‘ Queen of the 
Prairies,” and so forth; but no name suited her so 
well, nor recalls so sweet a picture to those who 
knew her, as my father’s name, “ Black-eyes.” 
She has grown old now—youth and beauty are 
only gilded promises of old age and wrinkles. Her 
oval cheeks are sunken ; her ‘‘ swanlike ” throat 
is wrinkled and brown ; those slender fingers are 
large-jointed and stiff from ranch-life work and 
mother sacrifice; the rosebud mouth is a little 
stern and bitter, for she has had sorrows and poy- 
erty; but the eyes are still those calm, serene 
« Black-eyes.” 

Sheep-shearing was an event of almost national 
importance in those days of Texas. Since then 
cattle-raising has monopolized the ranchmen, 
driving into the background, almost into desue- 
tude, the more risky dealing with tender ewes 
and little helpless baby lambs. It was a pretty, 
pastoral life. I do not remember when we did 
not have a pet lamb at home, and ever so many 
of them at Mammy-dad’s, trotting around on 
their ramshackly little legs at her brogan feet, 
bleating for the warm, fresh milk in her one- 
eared cedar piggins. 

Under the eaves of the sheds were rough board 
scaffolds, upon which the frightened sheep were 
flung by the brawny shearers, their resisting legs 
tied, and their pretty, white coats all sheared off, 
while their pink tongues hung out, and their 
gentle, stupid eyes wept real tears. It almost 
broke my heart! It was such a relief when a 
sensible old ram came along, who only made a 
remonstrating butt or two, then submitted philo- 
sophically to a necessary indignity, waddling off 
on his bald-looking old shanks, after the per- 
formance, like he was heartily ashamed of him- 
self, and—didn’t care if he was! 

There were professional shearers among the 
middle-class ranch hands, most of them half- 
breeds, Mexican or Indian. I recall one, ** Man- 
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uel” ; whether he had a surname ‘ deponent say- 
eth not.” He was a half-breed Indian, who, 
since his boyhood, had irregularly but persist- 
ently appeared and disappeared in the white 
settlements, going through a sort of gradual ree- 
lamation from barbarity. He was looked upon 
as a reliable middleman between the whites and 
Indians, to be consulted, propitiated in case of a 
stolen child, a captured cowboy, or a gang of 
missing ranch-ponies. 

At sheep-shearing time Manuel’s proclivities 
were decidedly whitemanward. The season was 
short, pay good, ‘‘ spot cash,” and the work not 
hard. All unannounced he made his reappear- 
ance, probably for the first time since last shear 
ing-time. No one knew whence he came, nor 
how. His shears were newly whetted, and he 
seemed to know just where the ceremonies-opened, 
it being a kind of tacit agreement among the 
sheep-raising brotherhood to accord the first 
shearing to different owners each season. Man- 
uel was a ‘“‘mighty fine hand,” dexterous, re- 
sponsible, a sort of captain by courtesy of the 
sheep-shearing bands, which, taken collectively, 
was about as “trifling” a set of vagabonds as the 
frontier could produce. 

Manuel’s dress was a consistent exponent of 
himself—a half-way mixture of white and red 
man. Ile wore ‘‘store-bought” overshirts, but 
deerskin breeches —long, wide and soft yellow 
breeches, fringed about the ankles and up the 
outside seams. Ile never cut his hair, which 
hung in straight, black locks about his shoulders ; 
on the contrary, he sported a model mustache, 
varefully trimmed, and set off by a clean-shaven 
face and the prettiest of red lips and white teeth. 
He was badly freckled—those ugly black freckles 
peculiar to a dark skin—but a deep, clear, genuine 
Indian-red surged underneath, gaining its max- 
imum in color upon the high cheek-bones. Some 
said Manuel was the love-child of a beautiful 
squaw and one of the most accomplished white 
men who ever graced the frontier. Be that as it 
may, he was no common “ mestizo” (mongrel). 
There was the born aristocrat in his fine-grained 
skin, silky hair, and unconscious grace of bear- 
ing; the man of honor and chivalry in his seru- 
pulous regard for engagements, intrusted service, 
his fiery intolerance of slight or injustice, his 
tender, unpresuming attitude toward women ; and 
the artist, clean-cut and convincing, in the won- 
drous sweep of his bow upon the violin-strings. 
He had had no instruction—had never heard mu- 
sic better than his own—yet he played with a 
fervor, a wild freedom and delicacy of touch and 
sentiment born of untrammeled genius. Even the 
commonplace cowboy- and - ranger ballads were 
dreams of melody under the magic of his bow. 
Yet, Manuel was a—* half-breed”; a man with 
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no home, no people, no name even, more dis- 
tinctive than those of the cow-ponies and wild 
flowers. I liked Manuel. I listened with my lit- 
tle eager, benighted soul while he played, that 
hot Spring noon, under the mesquite-trees, while 
the hands washed their faces and waited for din- 
ner to be put upon the long, high tables. Man- 
uel had not only washed his face, but he took off 
his deerskin apron and washed off some spots of 
blood spattered there by a poor young ewe kick- 
ing to her own detriment. That was pretty, 
cleanly, delicate, in Manuel, I thought : most of 
the hands went to dinner with their 
dusty, bloody aprons on. 
The dinner was so good; great 
brown crockery bowls full of new corn 
and string-beans boiled together ; 
chicken and Irish potato stew ; flanks 
of appetizing barbecued beef; young 
onions with their green tails curled, 
and their white bulbs gleaming in 
glasses of spring water; fried eggs 
by the hundred ; and peach-cobblers, 
great sticky masses of fruit and pas- 
try, butter, sugar and spices! The 
dishes were a coarse-grain- 
ed creamy Dutch ware, 
with deep-blue borders 
and pastoral scenes of rip- 
pling brooks, impossible 
flowers, tall crooked shep- 
herdesses with large, flat 
hats on, and foreshortened 
sheep grazing in perspec- 
tiveless meadows. 
Black coffee was served 
in bowls—not cups—and 
poured out in large, shal- 
low saucers to cool. 
I intended to spend the 
afternoon with Manuel 
and the lambs; Manuel 
had told me that the little 
tufts of black-sheep-wool 
matted here and there in 
the dried mud were negro- 
baby-heads, growing, 
‘‘popping up out of the 
ground like lady-cro- 
cuses.” I wanted to hunt 
ever so many of them and 
‘‘claim” them, for there 
was nothing on earth so 
pretty and dear to me as 
a ‘‘ nigger-baby.” 
But dinner lasted so 
long, the quilters had to 
be served at one end of 
the long table, and the 
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shearers at the other. It was so warm and sultry, 
too; Manuel’s music had made me sleepy, and 
the sheep-flies buzzed slumberously around the 
glass molasses-pitchers, in spite of Nancy Ellen’s 
broom-weed brush. The next thing I remember, 


and the last of that visit, was being lifted in 
Manuel’s strong, brown, bare arms, and laid upon 
a pile of fleeces, in the shade, Mammy spreading 
her blue checked apron under me, and Manuel 
wiping the sorghum and egg-bread-crumbs off 
my face on one corner of it—both of them 
laughing and saying something very softly. 
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‘* OUIMET CRIED, IN A SHAKING VOICE: ‘LET MY FUTURE APPEAR UPON THE DISK WITH ALL THE GLORY 
THAT SHALL BE THE FRUIT OF MY LABOR AND DISCOVERIES !’” 


THE 


In my friend Larson’s house, just over the li- 
brary-mantel, hangs a picture which has ever 
been the object of my curiosity. I am attracted 
to it not less from the weird nature of the study 
than from a certain uncanny sensation which en- 
velops me whenever I stand before it. 

The picture itself is small—not over six by 
twelve inches—but the frame is a very deep one, 
and thus the mantel-panel is covered fully and 
gracefully. 

The picture is worked upon some kind of 
metal which shines so brightly that one is obliged 
to move back and forth to a certain light before 
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MYSTIC 


By WILLIAM WALLACE CooK. 


PICTURE. 


. 


anything at all can be distinguished upon its sur- 
face ; but, having once obtained the requisite po- 
sition, a beauty is flashed upon the observer so 
weird, so charming, so lifelike, that the repul- 
sive character of the subject fades into something 
of awe and admiration. ‘The figures stand forth, 
not images, but living, acting persons. We sec a 
man, robed in a black gown, lying stiff and straight 
upon the floor of a magnificently furnished room. 
His hands are clinched in the agony of death ; 
blood flows from a grievous wound in his head, 
and it is hard to persuade ourselves that a human 
being is not really dying before us, Over this man 
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stoops another with the weapon of destruction 
in his hand. How plain are the convulsive work- 
ings of the murderer’s face, the nervous closing 
of his hands, the glitter of his eyes, as he stoops 
to note the last struggle of his victim. Every de- 
tail of the scene is wondrously plain. The most 
minute particular is drawn with lifelike lines, and 
the whole picture blends into one perfect master- 
piece! If one seeks to approach and examine at 
closest quarters this triumph of art (or nature ?) 
le will see nothing but a plate of bluish metal, 
flecked here and there with cloudlike shadows. 
It is only at a certain distance and in a certain 
light that the superhuman glory of the work is to 
be seen and admired. 

Laurson, long aware of my interest in this 
strange picture, had steadfastly refused to con- 
verse about it until yesterday, when, in response to 
my very urgent entreaty, ho laid aside his reserve 
and told me a story so wonderful that it would 
have charmed in an entertainment of the Thou- 
sand and One Nights. ‘The story has so impressed 
me that I feel I can tind no rest until I have jotted 
it down roughly while my memory serves, I can- 
not help feeling that, with all its atmosphere of 
fantasy and fable, there is food for much sober 
thought in my friend’s tale, which I here repeat 
just as it came from his lips: 

«Walter, let me preface my story with a moral 
which should follow it—that is, that the future, 
good or ill, is not for man to know. Fate is 
pregnant with possibilities, and, if we could see 
through the maze of advancing years, these possi- 
bilities would become monstrosities, and be born 
into our own destroyers. 

‘‘ Fifteen years ago I was a struggling author, 
starving from month to month and working day 
and night, not for fame (that dream of my youth), 
but for bread! I wrote a book; it was pub- 
lished, but I never got a cent from its sale. I 
then tried my lance in the journalistic field, but 
it was not until two years later that fortune 
smiled upon me. At that time I gave the last 
touches to a weird, metaphysical romance that 
dealt with sylphs, gnomes, salamanders, and a 
host of other things mysterious and little under- 
stood; and, with a shrewdness born of my own 
despair, I dedicated the volume to Alphonse Oui- 
met, a rich and eccentric philosopher well known 
in the day of which I speak. As a literary vent- 
ure the book fell flat, but I had happened to fall 
in with some of Ouimet’s cherished views, and he 
was pleased to write me a letter thanking me in 
flowery terms for the honor I had done him, and 


ha 


inclosing a check for a generous sum ‘in token 


of his gratitude.’ 

‘‘T was dazzled at this magnificence, and has- 
tened to make the most of my good fortune. | 
called upon my friend many times, and made my- 


self so agreeable to his odd nature that I became 
something of a literary assistant (if I may use the 
term) in his pursuit of the abstruse sciences. In 
requite for this service he made me his regular 
pensioner and companion. I had the freedom of 
his house, and was permitted to go and come as 
I saw fit; holding myself in readiness, however, 
to assist in some experiment or make excerpts of 
scientific data in support of any theories he might 
wish substantiated by ancient or contemporaneous 
philosophy. 

**T say I had the freedom of his house ; let me 
limit that remark by excepting one room within 
whose sacred precincts I had never known any but 
the philosopher himself to pass. ‘This was his 
sanctum sanctorum whereto he retreated to place 
the cap-sheaf upon his experiments. ‘That was 
the room of Culmination, and in its solitary 
depths he as often conquered disappointment as 
triumphed in success. 

‘*One evening an emphatic command from my 
patron carried me to his study. He sat at a table, 
profoundly absorbed in an open volume before 
him, and it was some moments before he realized 
my presence. At last he said : 

** «Cornelius, take this book and read where I 
have marked the page.’ 

**It was a work by Paracelsus, and I took it 
and read aloud as follows (I repeat verbatim, for 
I have the passage by heart) : 


““* Of this Electrum Magicum you may make a mirror 
in which you may see the events of the past and the pres- 
ent, absent friends or enemies, and see what they are 
doing. You may see in it any object you may desire to 
see, and all the doings of men in daytime or at night. 
You may see in it anything that has ever been written 
down, said or spoken in the past, and also see the person 
who said it, and the causes that made him say what he 
did; and you may see in it anything, however secret it 
may have been kept.’ 


‘* At this place Ouimet interrupted the reading. 

‘** What is your opinion of that paragraph, 
Cornelius ? 

‘«<«Sir, [ am ill qualified to judge,’ I replied ; 
‘but, in so far as | have examined into the Pri- 
mum Ens Melisse, the Electrum Magicum and 
other so-called occult phenomena discovered by 
the master you have had me read, I am inclined 
to take his statements allegorically, and apply 
them to spiritual, rather than physical, ends.’ 

‘“*My friend, I am glad to hear you speak 
thus. Your inference is partly right, partly 
wrong. Man, the successful experiment of Nat- 
ure, is twofold —physical and spiritual. One 
form is necessary for the expression of the other ; 
so, also, all true experimenting must proceed 
upon an equal basis of the Physical and the 
Spiritual.’ 

‘In this manner we conversed for at least an 
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hour; I respectfully urging the obstacles to his 
position, he firmly combating me at every point. 
Finally he arose from his desk. 

«<T will prove to you beyond all doubt the 
reality of the Electrum Magicum. Come with 
me, Cornelius.’ 

‘*T followed him through the hall to the door 
of that secret chamber. I was nearly overpowered 
with the anticipation of being initiated into its 
mysteries. However, my feelings had little time 
to manifest themselves before I had been ushered 
into the room. There was nothing terrifying in 
the surroundings; on the contrary, everything 
was severely plain. There were no curtains at 
the windows, and only a rough table and a cou- 
ple of wooden chairs constituted the furniture. 
The only object of mysterious import was an 
elaborately carved post, about three feet in 
height, standing at one end of the apartmeut, 
with a silken cloth thrown over the top. After 
closing the door securely my patron advanced 
and removed the cloth. 

‘“My dear Walter, I fear the rest of my story 
will try your credulity ; but, believe me, I speak 
only from what I absolutely and unqualifiedly 
know. You have known me too long, I trust, to 
believe that I would willfully falsify. Only re- 
member I narrate the circumstance as it occurred, 
and am as much perplexed and nonplused over 
the affair as you can possibly be. 

«To continue : after raising the cloth Alphonse 
Ouimet beckoned me to approach to his side. I 
did so, and looked down upon the polished disk 
he had uncovered. 

«Cornelius, behold! With the object itself 
I controvert your arguments. What would you 
see upon the mirror? ‘The face of an enemy ? 
Lo, he is before you ! 

‘*T was startled to observe the portrait of the 
publisher of my first book appear upon the plate. 
Was he my enemy? Many a time he had pro- 
fessed a self-sacrificing friendship. 

“Would you have him speak ? 
recount his villainy.’ 

‘“No words were uttered, but I became /m- 
pressed with the thought that the sales of my 
book had mounted higher than he had reported, 
and that he had misappropriated the proceeds. 
This, however, may have been a mere natural 


Hear him 


suggestion of a possible cause for his enmity—a 
coincidence, if you will; but the portrait! Wal- 


ter, there is no doubt of that. 

‘‘T was awed to silence. I could say nothing, 
and I listened to the learned remarks of my pa- 
tron with a reverence that approached almost 
to worship before this proof of his supernatural 
power. 

‘‘For some time the images came and went 
upon the mirror in obedience to our inclinations. 
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I saw the scenes of my boyhood, the friends of 
my youth, and experienced anew the delights of 
life’s morning. But oh, unsatisfied man! I 
could not forbear asking my friend : 

*** And may we not see the future ? 
what has been ; 


We know 
one picture of what is to be, I 
imagine, is worth whole galleries of scenes like 
these !’ 

‘**My friend, I have brought you here to see 
the final test of the Electrum Magicum. From 
the conjunction of Saturn and Mercury to the con- 
junction of the Moon with Mars I have melted 
and mixed the various metals as Paracelsus has 
directed. The result you see. The Present and 
Past will appear upon the disk at command, but 
the discovery of the grandest object—the picture 
of the Future—has been reserved to me. Cor- 
nelius, I have called you to witness my triumph.’ 

‘‘ With eager, nervous hands he set about pre- 
paring some liquid mixtures. Then, by aid of a 
small alcohol-lamp and blowpipe, he fused a yel- 
low powder and poured it into the liquor, which 
soon became of a dark-green color. When this 
was accomplished he took a small sponge and 
washed the face of the plate. A film of sediment 
instantly formed upon it. 

‘**When that has dried I will scrape it off and 
polish the mirror with this piece of silk, then we 
shall be ready for my demonstration. One pict- 
ure only will come to the disk—this will remain 
for all time. One glimpse of the future is all we 
shall have, and that will remain a silent witness 
and proof until the event it portrays has come and 
gone. After that, the picture will be a mere rep- 
resentation of an ordinary scene: but to you, 
Cornelius, or to me, what a powerful proof of 
man’s power in occult fields! But, see! the sedi- 
ment is caked upon the plate. Now to remove it 
and finish our test.’ 

‘He trembled so violently that his movements 
were seriously hampered ; Dut at last everything 
was done, and the mirror hastily polished. Then, 
standing before it, Ouimet cried, in a shaking 
voice : 

*¢¢Let my fiiture appear upon the disk with all 
the glory that shall be the fruit of my labor and 
discoveries ry 

‘*His agitation was so great that I did not 
press close to note if any change appeared on the 
face of the plate. I remained a short 
from him, awaiting to be summoned. 

‘*For a few moments Alphonse Ouimet looked 
down upon the plate, his eyes brilliant with ex- 
pectation and his pallid cheeks aglow with excite- 
ment. Then he involuntarily shuddered, a half- 
suppressed groan escaped him, and he grew ashy- 
pale. In a trice he became entirely unnerved, 
and staggered back and forth like a drunken 
man. Greatly alarmed, and seeing he was abont 
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to fall, I sprang to his side to catch him. But I 
was too late. He fell to the floor in aswoon. I 
gave one look at the disk, and recoiled with hor- 
ror. The picture it held is the one you now see 
over that mantel—in fact, that is the mirror 
itself !” 

Larson paused and shuddered before proceed- 
ing. 

“You will understand my agitation when I 
tell you that the dying man was an exact likeness 
of Alphonse Ouimet ; my patron had fainted upon 
beholding his own death-struggle at the hands of 
a murderer !” 

Again there was a deep silence before Larson 
once more took up his story. 

“Walter, the strangest part remains to be told, 
I feel it is almost vain to expect sensible men to 


give it credence, but I know it is true, and, for 
the most part, the records of the court will bear 
me out. In less than one year from the time 
that scene appeared upon the mirror, Alphonse 
Ouimet was found dead in his study in precisely 
the position indicated in the picture there. And, 
more than this, his murderer was discovered by 
means of that mirror, acknowledged his guilt, 
and was hung ! 

** All this happened a dozen years ago, but the 
plate of Electrum Magicum I have had framed, 
and the picture still remains undimmed by time, 
and a melancholy reminder of the disasters which 
attend the reading of the future. To me, also, 
it has become (as my patron said it would) a ter 
rible and incontestable proof of man’s power in 
occult realms.” 


OLIVES. 


By Mrs. CHARLES FE, FREEMAN. 


Far back in the dawn of history the dove 
which Noah sent forth from the ark returned to 
him with a fresh olive-leaf, plucked off, in her 
mouth, as a sign that the waters had subsided ; 
and thus we know that the olive-tree has existed 
from the remotest ages. It must have been widely 
cultivated all through Bible times; for Old Tes- 
‘ament writers mention the use of the oil for 
anointing the hair and the person, for sacrificial 
libations, and for illumination. 

In the time of Homer the oil seems to have 
been a rare and costly product among the Greeks, 
and was only employed for anointing and as an 
ingredient in perfumed unguents. The tree was 
regarded as sacred to Pallas Athena (Minerva), 
who was honored as the bestower of it; it was 
also the emblem of chastity. A crown of olive- 
twigs was the highest distinction of a citizen who 
had merited well of his country, and the highest 
prize of the victor in the Olympic games. An 
olive-branch was the symbol of peace, and the 
vanquished who came to supplicate for peace bore 
olive-branches in their hands. 

Neither the old Jewish or Greek writers refer 
to the berry as an edible fruit ; but the olive was 
highly esteemed by the Romans, and for several 
centuries before Christ the olive was used in most 
of the countries subdued by the Romans. The 
berries were pickled for the table, and the oil was 
used for all the purposes for which it is now used, 
except for the manufacture of soap—an article 
unknown to the ancient Roman toilet or laundry. 

The Romans, as well as the Greeks, thought 
frequent anointing of the body with olive oil 
highly conducive to health. 

The common olive, supposed to be indigenous 


in Northern India and other temperate Asiatic 
regions, is in its wild state a thorny shrub or 
small tree; but through cultivation it becomes a 
tree twenty to forty feet high, destitute of spines. 
There are large forests of wild olives on the south- 
ern flanks of the Himalayas. 

The olive is an evergreen tree, with leaves re- 
sembling those of the willow, lanceolate, entire, of 
a dull dark-green color above and scaly, and whit- 
ish-gray underneath. The flowers, which appear 
in June, July and August, are small and white, 
growing in short, dense racemes, with 4-cleft co- 
rolla, 4-toothed calyx, two stamens, and a 2-cleft 
stigma. The fruit is a drupe, or stone-fruit, of 
a greenish, whitish, violet, or even black, color, 
never larger than a pigeon’s egg, generally oval, 
sometimes globular, obovate or acuminate. 

In Southern France, where the famed virgin 
oil of Aix is made, the harvest of the berries for 
oil takes place in November and December, when 
the berries are about two-thirds ripe. They are 
spread out for a short time to dry off any moist- 
ure from the surface, and are then crushed in an 
edge-wheel mill of stone, driven by animal power 
generally, care being taken not to crush the 
stones, which contain a bitter principle and a 
poor oil. The virgin oil is dipped out of the mill 
after the fruit is reduced to a pulp, and is seldom 
sold in commerce separately, bearing the highest 
price, but is used either by the proprietors of 
estates or for enriching the poorer sorts. After 
removing the virgin oil the pulp is put into straw 
baskets, which are then put into a screw-press 
and squeezed, and the oil trickling down is col- 
lected by a circular gutter and runs into a tank. 
This gives the best market oil, and it is called 
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premiere qualité. The pomace is subjected to re- 


peated pressure, sometimes aided at last by pour- 
ing warm water on the mass, a poorer quality of 


oil being obtained by each repetition of the proc- 
ess. Even the purest virgin oil is turbid when 
first expressed. It clears itself by simply standing 
in the tanks, which on large estates are masonry 
cisterns underground, where the oil is kept at an 
even temperature for a long time, all air being 
excluded. The color of the oil of Aix and Tus- 
cany, which is said to be the best, is greenish. 
The kind known as oil of Lucca is also of supe- 
rior quality. The mean produce of a tree in 
France is about 10 pounds of oil, and in Italy 15 
pounds, but single trees have been known, in 
fruitful seasons, to produce 300 pounds of oil. 

Olive oil is adulterated chiefly by the addition 
of cotton-seed oil, rape-seed oil, colza-seed oil, 
sesame-seed oi] —known as oil of benne or gin- 
gilie oil, and which is, in some respects, better 
than olive oil—and above all, the oil of the 
groundnut (American peanut), which is grown 
extensively on the African coast expressly for its 
oil. Much of the “huile dolive” that we get 
put up in long-necked bottles with foreign labels 
is put up in this country, and consists of nothing 
but cotton-seed oil, oil of benne or groundnut 
oil. While these oils are bland and wholesome, 
they do not possess the peculiar nutty flavor of 
the “‘sweet oil” of olives, which is not to be mis- 
taken. The French imitate olive oil by a chemical 
preparation of American lard, which is exported 
to the United States under the name of “oil of 
Lucca,” or ** Provence.” 

For the table the berries are gathered when 
fully grown, but still quite green. They are 
steeped for twenty-four hours in a weak lye of 
wood-ashes or lime-water ; then in cold water, re- 
newed daily, until they have lost their bitter 
flavor, and the water runs off clear and tasteless. 
They are now salted or pickled in strong brine, 
in which they are kept for use in close vessels. 
For luxury, the stones are sometimes removed, 
and the fruit stuffed with capers, truffles, minced 
sardines, and closed, air-tight, in bottles of the 
finest oil. Olives are a well-known restorative of 
the palate, and are also said to promote digestion. 

In the Holy Land the harvesting of the berries 
is done by women and boys, who climb into the 
trees and shake them, or stand underneath and 
beat the branches with a long pole; but there are 
always a few left on the topmost branches for the 
gleaners, as in the days of Moses and the prophets. 
‘«< When thou beatest thine olive-tree,” says Moses, 
‘‘thou shalt not go over the boughs again ; it 
shall be for the stranger, for the fatherless and 
the widow.” ‘‘Gleaning grapes shall be left in 
it,” says Isaiah, “as the shaking of an olive-tree, 
two or three berries in the top of the uppermost 


bough, four or five in the outmost fruitful branches 
thereof.” The poor olive-gleaner may still be 
seen every year gathering what he can after the 
trees have been stripped by their owners. 

The olive is extensively cultivated in Asia 
Minor and in all Southern Europe, it thriving 
best when near the sea; it is also grown suc- 
cessfully in Southern California. Pliny speaks 
of a kind of olive grown in Africa and Portugal, 
the dried berries of which were sweeter and more 
palatable than raisins. 

The tree is propagated by sowing the stone or 
kernel of the berry, by grafting or budding, by 
slips, and by planting the knots or eyes found in 
the trunk near the surface of the ground. The 
wild olive is only valuable as a stock on which 
approved varieties are grafted. Sometimes, how- 
ever, a “‘ good” olive from some cause ceases to 
bear ; and in this case a shoot of wild olive—that 
is, one of the shoots from those which spring up 
round the trunk—is grafted into the barren tree, 
with the result that the sap of the good olive 
turns this wild shoot into a good branch, bearing 
fruit such as the parent stem should have borne. 
It is to this practice that St. Paul refers when he 
says of the Gentiles, ‘‘If some of the branches 
be broken off, and thou, being a wild olive-tree, 
wert grafted in among them, and didst become 
partaker with them of the root and of the fatness 
of the olive-tree ;” and again, ‘If thou wert cut 
out of the olive-tree, that is wild by nature, and 
wert grafted contrary to nature into a good 
olive-tree.” The springing up of shoots from 
the root of each tree is alluded to by the Psalm- 
ist when he says, ‘‘ Thy children shall be like 
olive-plants round thy table.” 

The wood of the olive-tree is fine-grained, hard 
and durable, and takes a beautiful polish ; it has 
black, cloudy spots and veins on a greenish-yellow 
ground. It is used for the finest purposes by cab- 
inetmakers and turners; beautifully carved pieces 
are brought from the Holy Land to be used as 
bookrests on the altars in churches. The wood 
of the root is marked in a peculiarly beautiful 
manner, and is used for making snuff-boxes, pa- 
per-weights, and other small ornamental articles. 
The bark of the tree is bitter and astringent, and 
both it and the leaves have febrifuge properties. 
A gum resin exudes from the old stems, which 
much resembles storax, has an odor like vanilla, 
and is used in all parts of Italy for perfumery. 
The flowers of the fragrant olive are much used 
by the Chinese for flavoring tea, and its leaves 
are largely used in the adulteration of tea. 

The olive is so hardy that any amount of muti- 
lation, any severity of frost, or even scorching by 
fire, often fail to destroy the life of the tree. The 
smallest strip of green wood or living bark, or, 
in the absence of that, the root, throws out new 
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shoots and the stock again becomes productive. 
It is not liable to perish from natural decay ; it 
often survives for centuries after the heart and 
all but the outer layer of green wood are rotten 
and gone ; and a large trunk may often be seen 
not only hollow in the middle, but split vertically 
into several distinct stems, all alike flourishing 
and productive. 

The olive attains a prodigious age, and those 
now standing in the Garden of Gethsemane at 
Jerusalem are alleged to be identified by tax-rolls 
as existing a thousand years ago; and the tradi- 
tion which makes them contemporaneous with 


A VISIT 
By Morris PHILLIPS 


BLEAK Hovse, the scene of the novel of that 
name, is near the village of St. Albans, about 
twenty miles from London, and is described in 
the early part of the story as an ‘“ old-fashioned 
house with three peaks in the roof in front and 
a circular sweep leading to the porch.” That 
there was more than one Bleak House in the mind 
of Dickens ‘‘there can be no possible probable 
manner of doubt,” as Gilbert sings in ‘* The Gon- 
doliers,” because at the close of the story one of 
the characters in it is made to say. ** both houses 
are your home, my dear, but the older Bleak 
House claims priority.” 

But the ‘“ Bleak House” which was for many 
years the home of Charles Dickens, and where he 
wrote many of his novels, was so named by the 
author after his famous story. It is located in 
the old-fashioned village of Broadstairs, on the 
North Sea, in the County of Kent, the garden of 
England, and is seventy-two miles from London, 
on the London, Chatham and Dover Railway. The 
population is given in the latest census as 2,266. 

The house was formerly called Fort House 
from its proximity to the British fortifications on 
the coast. It stands directly on the top of the 
chalk cliffs, seventy-five feet above the water, 
quite alone, and so near to the edge that from 
the portico a stone might be easily thrown into 
the surf—what little surf there is. It commands 
a wide view of the ocean. In the southwest it 
looks toward Ramsgate, a seaside pleasure resort, 
distant five miles; in the northeast, toward 
Kingsgate. The house is appropriately named, 
for it is indeed bleak from Christmas until April, 
when the cold, biting northeast winds for which 
these parts are noted blow with all their might. 

It was natural for Dickens to select such a spot 
for a residence. If he was not actually fond of 
the sea he certainly had a great liking for the sea- 
coast, with which were associated the earliest 
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the Founder of the Christian religion is not al- 
together improbable. 

The slow growth of the olive—for ten years it 
bears no fruit, and it is not till its fortieth year 
that it reaches its highest productiveness—made 
its wood rare and costly; and this quality, with the 
evergreen foliage and the apparent imperishability 
of the tree and the importance of its annual 
products, rendered the olive not only valuable, 
but even sacred. in the eyes of the ancient world, 
and the destruction of the tree by a public enemy 
was regarded as a barbarous violation of the usages 
of civilized warfare. 
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memories of his childhood. It will be remem- 
bered that he was born at Portsmouth, a fortitied 
seaport town, and the principal naval station of 
Great Britain, about one hundred miles south- 
west of London. Dickens lived at Portsmouth 
until he arrived at his majority. At Portsmouth 
he studied law, but he found Blackstone and 
Kent rather dry reading, and so went to London, 
where, as everybody knows, he entered upon his 
literary career by reporting Parliamentary debates 
for the Morning Chronicle. 

Bleak House is a plain, substantial, compact, 
three-story structure of burnt brick. It has 
grounds of one and a quarter acres in extent, 
and the property is what is called in England 
‘freehold ”; value, two thousand seven hundred 
pounds sterling. <A stone wall five feet high in- 
closes the house on two sides. One side of the 
house is a flat, blank wall, evidently planned so 
that an extension could be easily made, and the 
lower part of the front is protected by plain iron 
railings. The entrance is by a low flight of five 
steps leading up to a portico and doorway sup- 
ported by Doric columns. Next the doorway, on 
the first story, a semicircular bay window pro- 
jects, and on the second story are two deep win- 
dows which open upon an ornamental iron bal- 
cony, having a curved, sloping roof. A great deal 
of ivy softens the bareness of the architecture, 
climbing up the walls and around the bay windows. 

Dickens was very partial to the ivy plant, as his 
lyric, ‘‘ The Ivy Green,” testifies. He wrote sev- 
eral lyrics, but ‘* The Ivy Green ” which appeared 
originally in ‘‘ Pickwick Papers” is the only ore 
that has become familiar. It was first published 
as a song in the United States, and when a Lon- 
don publisher wished to reproduce it in England 
Dickens refused the privilege except on the con- 
dition that the publisher pay ten guineas to the 
composer, Ilenry Russell. 
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Dickens was more thoughtful concerning Henry 
Russell’s rights than this English composer was 
or is of the rights of others. I say was or is, for 
I don’t know whether Russell is living or dead : 
if living, he must bequite advanced in years. | 
well remember that my predecessor on the //ome 
Journal, the much-beloved George ?. Morris, had 
a grudge against Russell because Russell in Eng- 
land claimed to be the author of the words of 
‘* Woodman, Spare that Tree,” as well as the com- 
poser of the music ; and it is my humble opin- 
ion that the music in merit is far below Morris’s 
poetry. The sentiment is beautiful; the words 
breathe a true, manly spirit and are full of deep 
feeling, while the music is plaintive, weak, child- 
ish—namby-pamby expresses it. 

Russell did better with the English poet Mac- 
kay’s song, ‘‘ Cheer, Boys, Cheer,” making it go 
w'th life and spirit; and he set appropriate music 
to our own Epes Sargent’s song, ‘* A Life on the 
Ocean Wave,” in which you may fancy you almost 
see the good old sailing-ship bowling along before 
the wind. 








‘In the melody, ‘ The Ivy Green,’” says an as- 
tute critic, ‘it seems to me the composer has 
faiicd to catch the poet’s meaning. Dickens's 
words are as sombre and tender as the vine that 
deepens the shadows and softens the ruggedness 
of decaying grandeur ; while Russell’s music is as 
frec and sturdy as the hardiest oak.” The song 
opens with this stanza : 


“A dainty piant is the ivy green 
That creepeth o’er ruins old, 
Of right choice food are his meals, I ween, 
In his cell so lone and cold; 
The wall must be crumbled, the stones decayed, 
To pleasure his dainty whim, 
And the mold’ring dust that years have made 
Is a merry meal for him. 
Creeping where no life is seen, 
A rare old plant is the ivy green.” 


The house is about fifty years old, and contains 
ten rooms. JDickens’s study was on the second 
floor, front. It has a southeastern outlook ; he 
was fond of watching the rising sun. The furni- 
ture and appointments of the room, which the 
writer saw last September, 
remains as when Dickens 
left them—table with tele- 
scope, bookcase, plain wood- 
en armchair, ete.—a very 
simply furnished study. He 
did not die at Bleak House, 
however, but a short dis- 
tance from it, on June 9th, 
1870, at Gadshill, “ High- 
am by Rochester, Kent,” 
as he was in the habit of 
dating from. 

Dickens, at Bleak House, 
was a tenant of a Mr. Fos- 
bury, but the house was sold 
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after Dickens’s death, and is 
at present owned in Broad- 
stairs, by “ W. S. Black- 
burn, house and estate agent, 
undertaker, builder and de- 
corator, and upholsterer and 
mover of furniture,” by 
which man of many trades 
the house is at present leased 
toa Mrs. Whitehead, sister 
of the vicar of St. Peter’s at 
sroadstairs. Mr. Black- 
burn now offers the pro- 
perty for sale. It would 
make a cool and charming 
Summer retreat. Or let 
some large-hearted and 
large-pursed man buy the 
property and present it to 
the village of Broadstairs. 
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SOME MEMORIALS OF EDGAR 
ALLAN POE. 
By CLARA DARGAN MACLEAN, 

SEVERAL years ago it was my privilege to spend 
one perfect Autumn afternoon in Poe’s home at 
Fordham ; to climb to the attic chamber, so small 
and dark, where he invoked the spirits of air; to 
sit with a sense of profound melancholy in the 
room where Virginia passed away, the pet cat 
nestled in her death-frozen bosom ; to commune 
through long, entranced hours with the mingled 
souls of these twin immortals on the lichened 
knoll where together they had lived 


“Sweet Summer moons and starlit nights” ; 


sho, the hectie flushing her wan cheeks, but ever 
unselfishly cheerful ; and he, the embodiment of 
pure poesy, struggling in the net of untoward 
circumstances, 
‘*With the lost star of sevon 
Feeling sad brotherhood.” 


I saw and felt and lived it all—the beauty of 
earth and sky, the thrill of conscious power, the 
unspeakable sadness, the sense of fateful failure 








EDGAR ALLAN POE (FROM THE LAST DAGUERREOTYPE 
TAKEN ), 








1, THE HOUSE (RECENTLY DEMOLISHED) ON THE BLOOMINGDALE ROAD, NEW YORK CITY, 3N WHICH ‘‘TFE RAVEN” 
WAS WRITTEN. 2. POE’S COTTAGE AT FORDHAM. 
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as overpowel ing and unavoidable as the Kismet of 
the Mohammedan or the dread Necessity of Greek 
tragedy. 

But deeply interesting as were these scenes, 
there was another spot even more so, ‘‘ thither,” 


as Thekla says, ‘‘ where he lies buried ” ; the place 
from death to Life, 
from time to eternity, from a sickening sense of 


where this great genius pass 


incompleteness to an ever-blooming immortality 
of fame. 

It was with this conviction that I undertook 
the pilgrimage while visiting Baltimore some 
months ago. My purpose was, first, to see the por- 
trait said to be the best extant, and the only one 
acknowledged by his relatives to give a just con- 
ception of that fascinating vet baffling personal- 


ity: second, to investigate any relics or letters, 


if such were possible ; third 
which he died: and, finally, to stand by the 


grave where, “after life’s fitful fever, he sleeps 


. to find the room in 


well.” The undertaking has been amply re- 
warded in 





accumulation of a number of 
facts of which the general public is unaware, 
and which, it is believed, will be not unwelcome 
to the many admirers of this wonderful vet un- 
happy genius. 

The first was comparatively easy of accomplish- 
ment, though the elegant drawing-room in which 
the picture hangs is not accessible to idle curiosity 
or to the conventional relic-hunter. 


of 


It isa copy 
a photograph found in Augusta, Ga., during 
the war, said to be made from one belonging to 
John R. Thompson, of Richmond, and was evi- 
dently taken m the prime of the strangely troubled 
life which lapsed from the heyday of a careless, 
exuberant youth to the toils and responsibilities 
of middle age without a period of transition. Poe 
can never be said to have had a young man- 
hood. As he crossed the threshold, fraught to 
most with anticipation and a gradual strengthen- 
ing of the new-fledged pinions, he was suddenly 
dropped from a warm-lined and luxuriant nest 
upon the bleak and barreh ledge of a selfish 
world. It is not strange that the wings were 
broken, the plumage draggled and torn of this 
child of the air. In this portrait the brightness 
of hope is past; the grand brow and hazel-gray 
eyes are luminous only with the glow of an im- 
mortal fire that was already consuming the dross 
of an earthly nature which weighted the aspir- 
ing soul. What wonder that those eves attracted 
men and women alike, for through those win- 
dows looked the rea] Poe, belied by the exquisite 
sneer of the expressive mouth, and utterly wronged 
by the heavy lines of cheek and chin. ~ The pho- 
tograph, a life-size bust, has been so tinted as to 
seem a pastel or water-color painting, and the 
artist was directed in his work by personal recol- 
lections of those relatives who could verify each 


detail. Several foregone conclusions, therefore, 
in my own mind were hereby entirely refuted, 
and the popular ideal of a dark-browed, black- 
haired, sentimental-looking poet, with eyes of 
‘grayish violet ” (the true Celtic color, says one), 
is here not only corrected, but happily destroyed. 
In this picture the hair is of a rich reddish-brown, 
and waves above the broad brow like a coronet ; 
the mouth is shadowed by a closely cut mustache, 
and the collar and cravat of the conventional 
mode of the day, for Poe never affected either the 
fop or the vaurien in his dress; in this respect, 
as in so many others, proving his altitude above the 
rhymesters of his time, some of whom still sur- 
vive to deride and defame the dead. 

The portrait is handsomely framed, and hangs 
in a fine light by which the colors are well brought 
out. It is regarded with great pride by the owner, 


ye of the nearest blood-relations, and is a coun- 
tenance that would haunt the beholder even if 
unaware of the original, so lifelike, so vivid, so 
magnetic 

To see the few relics left of the lonely pair 
(whose wedded life was in itself a poem) is a favor 
which is granted to few, and, therefore, the more 
deeply appreciated. They were left to her grand- 
niece by Mrs. Clemm, the mother of Virginia, who 
died at the Church Home in 1871. Upon the wall 
of the chamber there (just over the mantel, the 
old nurse remembers), hung the picture of her 
darling dead one, ever in sight of the devoted 
mother; and her life was so absolutely theirs, 
that al 
followe 


| its spring went out when ‘“ Eddie” 
1 his Ulalume whose pathetic face is here 
depicted. There is a tradition that the por- 
trait was taken when she lay upon her little 
white bed in the Fordham cottage, and the 
Death-angel had set his seal upon the pure fore- 
head over which the dusky hair is parted Ma- 
donna-wise. The eyes—full-lidded—are closed ; 
the sweet mouth droops as if in sadness, not 
pain. It is an intensely interesting picture, 
whether genuine or not, and Mrs. Clemm cer- 
tainly so considered it, though it may be the 
face of the lost Lenore, which, Mrs. Osgood says, 
hung over Poe’s desk in New York, and was the 
inspiration of that world-famed poem. 

When Ingram was bringing out his ‘ Life ” he 
offered every inducement to get a copy of this 
portrait for his book, but in vain, as is also the 
case in the present instance. The owner regards 
it as a sacred trust, in which the curious public 
has no part, and can have no interest. But it is 
to be regretted that a sketch is not possible of this 
‘‘counterfeit presentment ” of one who, whether 
as Ulalume, the lost Lenore, or the beautiful An- 
abel Lee, has an individuality exquisitely distinct 
as that of Leonora d’Este or Dante’s Beatrice. 


As I gazed with misty eyes upon this pathetic 
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face I held in my hand a heavy coil of dark- 


brown hair—Virginia’s own ! Upon these lustrous 
strands had rested the fingers which struck the 


lyre of Israfel as he soared 
‘* Beyond the pale-faced moon into the empyrean.” 


To him she was rudder and plummet and anchor 
—all that typifies hope, faith, salvation; and 
when she left him he was shipwrecked. How 
often this braid—of all relics the most purely per- 
sonal—was drenched with agonizing tears from 
eyes not unused to weep, which 
“had gazed into the hollow 
And hopeless vale of Dis,” 


and yet saw beyond the stars with the rapt vision 
of an illumined seer ! 

I turned away from a contemplation so absorb- 
ing to the letters beside these mementos. They 
are written in a chirography like copper-plate, 
every punctuation-point clear as imprint, every 
word and expression the transcript of a radiant 
intelligence and an earnest nature. They are ad- 
dressed to the writer’s paternal uncles, Neilson 
and George Poe, and are entirely private, breath- 
ing that gentle manliness and refined dignity 
which characterized the writer at all times, even 
when maddened by poverty and persecution or 
dazed with suffering. These letters are printed 
in Woodbury’s * Life.” 

One touching little souvenir remained—a val- 
entine written by Virginia to her husband on 
February 14th, 1846—the year before she died. 
It is evidently original, and though crude, bears 
witness not only of tender devotion but of the ro- 
mantic attachment of a maiden heart which a 
married life of ten years had left unchanged. To 
the student of human experience this would seem 
an incontrovertible testimony to the oft-repeated 
statement, which even his enemies fail to over- 
throw, that Poe was a model husband, a man 
who never forfeited in the slighest degree the re- 
spect and affection of those nearest to him—his 
wife and her mother. 

There was also in this collection a package of 
letters written by Mrs. Whitman to Mrs. Clemm, 
but of these I can say nothing. Already has suffi- 
cient notoriety been given to this unhappy inti- 
macy, wliich ail Poe’s family and friends deeply 
deprecated. 

The ‘‘ kindly refuge ” to which he was borne 
that sad day of his *‘ immemorial year” was the 
Washington Hospital, in East Baltimore, now the 
Episcopal Church Home. The building itself 
was easily found, but to locate the apartment 
where he lay those few lingering, agonizing days 
was said to be a somewhat difficult undertaking. 
Sister Margaret, an aged attendant who was in 
the building «: its conversion into the ome, 
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avers that Mrs. Clemm believed the corner room 
occupied by her on the second floor was only re- 
moved two doors from that in which her “ dear 
Eddie ” died, and to which she often repaired to 
indulge the grief that, during all the twenty-two 
years of her survival, was ever as poignant and 
present as at the first dreadful announcement. 
It seems a strange yet fitting coincidence that 
this fond and faithful woman should spend her 
last days in the same building endeared by his 
death, and pass away under the roof that had 
sheltered him, a dearer idol, if possible, than 
her own daughter. ‘‘She never mentioned him 
but with tears,” said the old nurse, ‘‘ and yet she 
continually talked of him.” 

The presiding matron, Miss Sudler, told me 
the following incident in regard to the identifica- 
tion of the room in which Poe died, which will be 
conclusive to all candid inquirers: ‘A few years 
since Dr. Moran, who was the physician on duty 
when Poe was brought to the hospital, came to 
the newly habilitated Home, in which many re- 
pairs and changes had taken place, for the ex- 
press purpose of locating the apartment where 
the tragedy occurred—now of world-wide inter- 
est, then a matter of everyday indifference. He 
ran up several flights of the old stairs to the third 
story, crossed the gallery (formerly a lecture- 
room) which now surrounds the chapel, and 
opened a door. ‘This is the place,’ he said, and 
stood a few minutes looking around and ponder- 
ing deeply.” He had come to deliver a lecture 
on this thrilling theme, and no doubt was re- 
freshing his memory with the circumstances 
which here occurred more than a quarter of a 
century before, but as vivid in their intense dra- 
matic interest as ever to all humanity. 

And here I stood in the prosaic midday, any 
association entirely destroyed by a late conversion 
of the apartment into the landing-place of a pri- 
vate stairway—the passing of nurses and voices of 
children breaking in upon the stillness—but so 
overwhelmed with the reality of the past as to be 
utterly oblivious of the present. Over this very 
threshold he had been lifted, white, limp, uncon- 
scious. In that corner he had lain, his death-dim 
eyes opening at length upon these walls which had 
echoed the despairing cry, ‘‘Is there no ransom 
for the deathless soul 7" And here—alas! alas ! 
—the deathless soul took its flight, and through 
that door was borne the cotlin containing the 
poor, pitiful, broken body. 

To the tomb where it was carried is a long Way. 
The Poes, who were influential and wealthy, 
owned a lot in the Westminster Churchyard at 
the corner of Greene and Favette Streets; and 
here, restored after long wandering to the midst 
of his own family, as it were, the alien found at 
last a resting-place. 
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The octogenarian sexton, who lives like an 
Old Mortality in the basement of the church, is 
very cheerful and communicative, being withal 
somewhat of a poet himself, he informed me; a 
statement confirmed by the gift of a small 
pamphlet containing the lucubrations of ‘‘James 
Robinson.” He was pottering about amidst the 
débris of what seemed a century of underground 
life when I came through the wicket in rear of 
the building and called attention to my errand. 

**Is it to find Poe’s grave ye’ve come ?” he 
asked, with strong accent. ‘‘ Sure, who should 
know it better than meself, who helped to put 
him there ?” 

Then going back to fasten the decrepit door, 
himself still more decrepit, and bending nearly 
double over his stout staff, he led the way through 
the catacomb under the great stone church—mys- 
terious and chilling and musty but not repulsive 
—out into the May sunlight, across the daisy- 
jeweled sward heavy yet with morning dew, and 
pointed to the cenotaph of marble in the corner 
at the intersection of the streets, protected there- 
from by a high iron fence. Detail and descrip- 
tion are unnecessary, all having been set forth in 
columns of the daily press at the time of its dedi- 
vation with elaborate and suitable ceremonies, No- 
vember 17th, 1875. The monument was erected 
by the combined effort of the teachers of Balti- 
more, headed by Miss Sara 8S. Rice, the remains 
being transferred to this more conspicuous spot 
from the family lot in rear of the church. 

Thither the old man now led, first plucking 
for me some lilies-of-the-valley which grew in 
profusion near by, waving their perfumed bells 
in the Spring air, fit emblems of the love and 
beauty and purity reposing be- 
neath. The place where the 
poet’s body was first laid is now 
occupied by a thick growth of 
gooseberry-bushes planted by the 
thoughtful sexton ‘*to mark the 
sacred ground,” he said, ** so that 
nobody else should ever be buried 
there.” Ile had also preserved 
with jealous care the remains of a 
plain granite shaft which stood at 
the head of the grave, and showed 
them to me. 

“* You; 3 helped to take up the 
body,” he went on, with welcome 
garrulity. ‘The coffin was all 
gone but a few fragments, and 
there was nothing of the man but 
the skeleton and some hair on the 
skull. Such askull! A reporter 
who stood by said to me it looked 
like Shakespeare’s, so broad at the 
temples and so high on top. And 


he offered me fifty dollars for a tooth—they were 
all perfect; but I was on my honor, and I 
wouldn't have touched a piece of that frame for 
all the money in the universe.” 

Ile would have rambled on, but I left him and 
went back to stand silent awhile over the bed of 
earth where the three so dear to each other sleev 
side by side. Mrs. Clemm was buried here in 
1871; and the body of Virginia, brought from 
Fordham, where it had Jain in the Valentine 
vault for thirty-seven years, placed beside them 
on the seventy-sixth anniversary of Poe’s birth, 
January 19th, 1885. At this ceremony, most sol- 
emn and impressive, there were present, besides 
the officiating minister, Rey. J. 8. B. Hodges, rec- 
tor of St. Paul’s, and many friends and relatives 
of the family, Ilon. Luther Marsh; President of 
the Park Commission, New York, and Fearing 
Gill, the biographer of Poe, and the first to locate 
the time and place of his birth. ‘It is a re- 
markable incident that Mr. Dennis Valentine, 
who officiated at the sepulture of Virginia Poe 
in 1848, should deliver her relics to Mr, Gill in 
person, and that George Spence, who conducted 
the burial of Poe in 1849, and afterward his re- 
interment under the monument in 1875, should 
also, as the official sexton of the Westminster 
Church, be called upon to witness the last rites 
offered to all that remains of his wife now that 
she is laid at his side after a long separation.” | 

And thus these three, bound in the closest ties 
of blood, are in death at last united as they were 
ever—a trinity of souls—in the cruel battle of life 
which they bore 


together for so 


many years. 





WASHINGTON HOSPITAL (NOW THE CHURCH HOME), BROADWAY AND 


HEMPSTEAD STREET, BALTIMORE, MD. 


(The star indicates the room in which Poe died.) 
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“« In their lives they were lovely together, and in 
death they were not divided.” 

Before leaving these memories there is one pe- 
riod of Poe’s life to which allusion must be made, 
and which is often quoted as a final verdict in 
condemning him for a dissipated and_ reckless 
man—that of his sojourn at the University of 
Virginia. During a somewhat protracted stay in 
Charlottesville I made close inquiry of all who 
were conversant with his career here; and, after 
sifting an immense amount of undependable tra- 
dition, find that he was no worse than the average 
alumnus of that day, when escapades of all kinds, 
from calathumps to champagne suppers, were not 





very heart’s blood—must portray the terrible con- 
trasts of life in order to supply the ever-empty 
purse, and from his own sad story to make a 
meagre meal. 

Poe was never dissipated in the gross sense of 
the word. Mr. KE. C. Stedman, the eminent critic, 
speaks thus in his ‘* Poets of America”: “ Ie was 
not an habitual drunkard; a single glass made 
him the easy prey of any coarse or pitiless hands 
into which he might fall. Ile was a man inebri- 
ate when sober, his brain surging with emotion, 
and a stimulant that only served to steady com- 
mon men bewildered him. .... His mature 
years were a battle with inherited taint, and there 


THE OLD ALLAN MANSION, RICHMOND, VA., WHERE EDGAR POE LIVED IN HIS BOYHOOD. 
(FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY G. 8. COOK, TAKEN IMMEDIATELY BEFORE ITS DEMOLITION, IN 1890.) 


only in vogue, but accepted as evidences of a 
young man’s spirit and daring. The ‘ melan- 
choly days” of work and want, of fierce fights 
between want and poverty—those implacable and 
ever-associated cnemies—had not yet come upon 
this spoiled darling of fortune, whose indulgent 
guardian furnished him with unlimited supplies 
of money, and who had no premonition of the 
evil to come—no vision of the cruel fate awaiting 
him that would have seared the sight of a braver 
soul. So he went on living the long, bright days 
with an intensity that, at least, stored his experi- 
ence with memories on which to draw in hours of 
anguish, when his pen—dipped, as it were, in his 


were long periods in which he was ‘the victor. 
. . . . The wonder is that the sensitive, feminine 
spirit, worshiping beauty and abhorrent of ugli- 
ness and pain, combating with pride and diseased 
appetite, did not sooner yicld, was not utterly 
overcome at the outset of these experiences. .... 
Near the close of the struggle he made a brave 
effort, and never was so earnest and resolved, 
never so much his own master, as just before the 
end.” (Oh, the pity of those words!) Such a 
verdict as this is worthy of acceptation, and must 
be conclusive with every sincere and candid mind. 

A reminiscent article of peculiar interest, writ- 
ten by one who knew Poe intimately in his latter 
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days, appeared in the New York 7imes, in 1888. 
‘+ Poe had his offs and ons,” declares this chron- 
** He was not a steady drinker. Apprecia- 
Often he found it in the so- 
ciety of intellectual women, who visited himself 
and wife in the city. Ordinarily grave and silent, 
among them he could be chatty and witty. Crav- 
ing excitement apart from his labor, he sought 
the companionship of his guild downtown, and 
he found that, too, in a little store in Nassau 
Street, between Ann and Beekman, where gath- 
cred a few elevated literary minds, reinforced by 
a sprinkling of actors like Peter Cunningham, 
John Brougham, Oliver Raymond, Tom Johnston 
and John Nickinson. It was not a dramshop, 
but it dispensed various kinds of nervine, and it 
had facilities for adding emphasis to what ‘ the 
North Carolina once said to the 
Governor of South Carolina.’ Far from being 
in the line of promotion as a sot, Poe lacked 
His 
nerves were always at too high a key for him to 
For him to sip was to 
When bent on 


icier. 


tion was his thirst. 


Governor of 


mental storage for deep draughts or many. 


guzzle like a Gargantua. 
go through almost at the outset. 
looseness it did not take him long to get tight. 
It was a wise move that carried him to Fordham. 
Access to 
the city was expensive, but easy enough, for the 
Harlem Railroad, which the year before had been 
opened to White Plains, was drawing its big cars 


Probably it was Mrs. Clemm’s idea. 


(not near so long as the engine and tender of to- 
day) by horses from near Fourth Avenue and 
Thirtieth Sireel to Tryon Row and Centre Street ; 
but to offset this there was no groggery in the vil- 
lage, although liquor could be bought at the sol- 
itary grocery-store. Another offset were the fine 
intellects in St. John’s College, which Archbishop 
Hughes that year turned over to the Jesuits, Poe 
went often to the college. One priest is still there 
who knew him well, had a keen appreciation of 
his intelligence and gentility, believed that he 
struggled hard against his crowning vice, and tes- 
tifies that he was a sober man during his closing 
years in Fordham. The order has clergymen 
much older in years than Father Doucet ; but his 
long priestly and didactic service has made him 
extremely old physically, and the hundreds of for- 
mer pupils of his scattered throughout the States, 
Canada and Cuba, who bear him in kindly re- 
membrance, will regret to hear that this carnest, 
studious man, who once read nearly all the time, 
has so taxed his eyes that now he can scarcely read 


at all. 

‘In the Winter of 1846-47 there were two souls 
in Fordham on the brink. 
the happier shore was buried in January in a pri- 
vate vault attached to the little Protestant church 

Poe had been warned, but not sum- 
He remained at the cottage until the 


She who crossed to 


near by. 
moned. 


OF 
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Autumn of 1849. He had tried to lecture and to 
give readings meanwhile, but was not successful. 
It was easy to miss a hit. The literary men of 
that period had a craze for experiments of this 
sort, and three public buildings were kept pretty 
well filled (on the platforms) by lecturers. One 
was Clinton Hall, on the corner of Theatre Alley, 
where Temple Court now rears itself; another 
was the Coliseum, four or five doors above Mitch- 
ell’s Olympic Theatre ; and the third was the So- 
ciety Library Rooms, Broadway and Leonard 
Street. The pens that talked in those days are 
all rusty, with the possibly sole exception of that 
of Charles A. Dana, who, on one or two occasions, 
some months after Poe had gleaned wisdom from 
failure, held audiences at the Coliseum as if in 
the hollow of his hand. <A pet project of Poe’s, 
second in intensity only to his rapt struggle with 
the problem of the Cosmos, took him Southward, 
but he had to wade through barrooms before he 
reached the sheltering arms of T. W. White, in 
Richmond. His purpose was to issue a periodical 
entitled the Sty/us, to be published simultane- 
ously at the North and in the South, beginning 
in July, 1850. At last reaching Richmond, he 


donned sackcloth, took the pledge, lectured on 
temperance, and engaged himself to marry an 


acquaintance of his youth, who had wearied of 
widowhood. He sent Aunt Maria word that he 
would start to bring her to Richmond. She was 
getting ready to leave the cottage on October 8th, 
when she saw Mrs. Cromwell crossing the road 
with a newspaper in her hands. Not a word was 
spoken. The waiting woman could read the 
‘thing of evil’ in the paper without seeing a 
line of it. ‘ Eddie’s dead ’ she cried. ‘ They’ve 
killed my boy !” 

Finally, as to the generally accepted idea that 
Poe died of a debauch, it is nowa well-established 
fact that he was the victim of a foul political con- 
spiracy, which in those days of fraud and force 
was considered entirely justifiable by men of fierce 
passions and lawless lives. Arriving in the city 
on the eve of an election, he was seized, with a 
number of others, penned in a well-guarded room, 
plied for hours with drugged liquor till the dawn, 
and then dragged from one precinct to another, 
and forced to vote under different names. One 
of these victims thus writes from his home in San 
Francisco, after going into some detail as to his 
intimacy with Poe, and their being together at 
the “* Widow Meagher’s ” 
resort for printers and Bohemians, where cards 


oyster-house, a favorite 


aud conversation ruled: ‘He had been away for 
three or four months, and privately told me he 
was on his way North to get ready for his wed- 
ding in Richmond. It was drinking all round 
and repeat, till the crowd was pretty jolly. When 
three or four of us started uptown we were 
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nabbed by a gang of men who were on the look- 
out for voters to ‘coop.? Our coop was in the 
rear of the engine-house on Calvert Street. The 
next day we were voted at thirty-one different 
places, it being as much as a man’s life was worth 
to rebel. Poe was so badly drugged that, after he 
was carried on two or three rounds, the gang said 
it was no use to vote a dead man any longer, so 
they shoved him into a cab and sent him to a hos- 
pital to get him out of the way. I saw him shoved 
into the cab myself.” This is a bare outline, the 
story in full being given in the .Vo -Vame maga- 
zine, in the Spring of 1890, 

With this pitiful picture before us—the fragile, 
sensitive organization, ‘all touch, all eye, all ear,” 
subjected to degrading force, the exquisitely bal- 
anced brain that a few drops of alcohol hurled 
from its poise into an abyss of madness, the 
strong yet womanly soul fluttering like a bright- 
winged Psyche in the awful storm of that dread 
night—we may faintly conceive the circumstances 
under which he ‘‘ sank beneath Life’s burdens in 
the streets of Baltimore.” 

Surely the fight was over, and the victory won 
even in this seeming defeat. The long contest 
with diseased and, no doubt, inherited appetite ; 
the courageous yet sadly futile struggle against 
poverty and malignity—all is ended now ; and it 
is permitted us to hope, yes, and to believe, that 
in a sphere more congenial, and amid an environ- 
ment more gracious, this aspiring and starlike 
soul may attain to the life it craved. 

The appended poem came into my hands most 
opportunely, It appeared thirty years ago in a 
New York paper, purporting to be dictated to a 
spiritualistic medium by the dead poet. The 
verses are indeed suggestive of their accredited 
author in their imagery, alliteration, onomato- 
pwia and music of rhythm. To Poe’s unique 
poem they may not unworthily stand as a com- 
plement. If the real author had any conception 
of its value, he (or she), might have given to the 
world a name worthy to be inscribed, in this in- 
stance at least, upon the page of fame beside 
that of the illustrious subject here so effectively 
impersonated : 

‘* Woman weak and woman mortal, through thy spirit’s 
open portal 

I would read the Runic record of mine earthly being 

oeIr— 

I would feel that fire returning which within my 

soul was burning 

When my star was quenched in darkness, set to rise 

on earth no more, 


When I sank beneath Life’s burdens in the streets 
of Baltimore. 


“é 
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Ah, those memories sore and saddening! An, that 
night of anguish maddening! 

When my lone heart suffered shipwreck on a demon- 
haunted shore— 

When the fiends grew wild with laughter, and the 
silence following after 

Was more awful and appalling than the cannon’s 
deadly roar— 

Than the tramp of mighty armies thro’ the streets 
of Baltimore. 


Like a fiery serpent crawling, like a maelstrom madly 
boiling, 

Did this Phlegethon of fury sweep my shuddering 
spirit o’er, 

Rushing onward — blindly reeling — tortured by in- 
tensest feeling 

Like Prometheus when the vultures thro’ his quiver- 
ing vitals tore— 

Swift I fled from death and darkness thro’ the streets 
of Baltimore. 


No one near to save or love me, no kind tace to 
watch above me, 

Though I heard the sound of tootsteps like the 
waves upon the shore— 

Beating —beating—-beating—beating—now advancing 
—how retreating— 

With a dull and dreary rhythm, with a long, con- 
tinuous roar— 

Heard the sound of human footsteps in the streets 
of Baltimore. 


There at length they found me lying, weak and 
*wildered, sick and dying 

And my shattered wreck of being to a kindly refuge 
bore ; 

But my woe was past enduring, and my soul cast off 
its mooring, 

Crying as I floated onward, *I am of the earth no 
more ! 

I have forfeited Life’s blessing in the streets ot Bal- 
timore !’ 


Where wast thou, O Power Eternal, when the fiery 
fiend infernal 

Beat me with his burning fasces till I sank to rise 
no more ? 

Oh! was all my lifelong errot crowded in that night 
of terror ? 

Did my sin find expiation which to judgment went 
before, 

Summoned to a dread tribunal in the streets of 
Baltimore ? 2 


Nay, with deep, delirious pleasure I had drained my 
life’s full measure, 

Till the fatal, fiery serpent fed upon my being’s 
core ; 

Then with force and fire volcanic, summoning a 
strength Titanic, 

Did I burst the bonds that bound me—battered 
down my being’s door— 

Fled, and left my shattered dwelling to the dust of 
Baltimore !” 
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BEYOND THE END. 
THE STORY OF A GHOST’S YEAR. 


By CLARENCE M. BoureLLe. 


HE way was a long one, a couple of 
miles or more, from the door of 
the doctor’s house to the yard, 
among the hills and the trees, 
where the body of my darling had 
been consigned to the earth—side 
by side with my own. It was a 
lonely route for much of the way, 

with muddy roads, dripping trees,.lonely hollows 

and uncanny places at turns in the road at the 
corners of low-lying hills. Here and there there 
were houses occupied by human kind, but almost 
every light had been put out long ago. Here and 
there, too, there were blocks and rows of new 
houses, some of them unfinished as yet, and all 
unoccupied ; they seemed to make the way more 
lonesome than it would otherwise have been. 

They hinted at the expanding evil of the mighty 

city so near at hand, reaching out, day by day, 

to make the country more man’s and less God’s. 

They could not be haunted—these buildings, in- 

nocent of the marks of feet upon their thresholds, 

and still smelling of fresh paint—not by the loved 
and the lamented ; but they did seem haunted by 
the prophesy of what might be and would be ; after 
all, is not evil the least—suffering the subject for 
smallest regret, when all is over, past, and the 
weary and the wicked have alike found rest ? 

My companion was drenched to the skin in a 
short time, in spite of his protection. He lagged 
in the mud ; he stumbled into pools of water ; he 
was whipped and beaten by the branches of over- 
hanging trees, bruised by stones and tugged at by 
shrubs and bushes. I, despite the many manifest 
disadvantages of my situation, was free from any 
of those unpleasant experiences. © 

In due time we reached the grave in which 

Sylvestina had been laid to rest. If this is not 

the first instance in which a dead father has ap- 

provingly gone with a grave-robber to the tomb 
Vol. XXXI., No. 4—30. 
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of his only child—I have never heard of the other 
cases. The yard was lonely—dark—still. Nota 
human being—one still in the flesh, I mean—vis- 
ible anywhere, or to be heard anywhere, except 
only the intrepid physician with whom I came ; 
not a light in the heavens or the earth ; not the 
slightest danger of interruption to the good work 
the good man meant to do. Not a sign of life or 
stir visible to the more than earth-keen eyes of 
mine, even, beyond the dim circle the doctor’s 
feeble lantern lighted ; not another uneasy spirit, 
coming out to stand at his front door at mid- 
night, than myself —leaning against my own 
monument, and watching the doctor’s work. 

Kingsford put his lantern in such a position as 
to help him most about his labor; he handled 
his spade like a veteran. In a much shorter time 
than I had supposed possible he had uncovered 
the coffin. He reached down; he wrenched at 
the lid; it gave way suddenly. And—the coffin 
was empty ! 

Dr. Kenneth Kingsford whistled his astonish- 
ment ; perhaps it is not unfortunate that he was 
unable to hear me when I whistled, too. 

The doctor filled in the grave. We walked 
back to his home. The way seemed longer, lone- 
lier, darker, than when we came. Perhaps that 
was because we had hope at the end—going ; and 
because there was no hope anywhere while com- 
ing home. 

We reached home just as a clock somewhere in 
the doctor's house struck the hour of two. [I left 
him to change his clothing, and to remove the 
mud and other traces of his unfortunate mid- 
night raid. 

I ran to Ridley Royal’s room, to have a look at 
him. 

The doctor had been right, in every sense of 
the word. Royal did sleep like a child; he did 
look like a saint. And 
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A tiny hand stole into mine. A tiny head 
leaned itself against me. I turned and looked 
down. Sylvestina stood beside me. She had 
followed me into the room. She was looking at 
the man upon the bed. She stretched out her 
little hand and pointed at him. 

** Did—did he hate me, papa ?” she asked. 

In answer, I spoke the belief of my soul—be- 
lief none the less, though I cannot prove it. 

‘*He killed you, my darling,” I answered. 

“‘He killed me—killed me—KILLED ME!” she 
cried, her tones beginning low and sweet, and 
ending in a long-drawn wail that filled the room 
with a sad and unearthly melody. 

I glanced toward the bed. The man_ had 
awakened. He was sitting up, his face like the 
face of a corpse and his eyes full of a nameless 
terror. He shrank away from her against the 
wall, as far from this vision of a murdered baby 
He put his hands over 





as he had power to get. 
his eves to shut out the awful vision ; then he 
took them away and looked askance at her, fear- 
ful to let her out of his sight for an instant, lest 
she should knew what. His teeth 
chattered and cut his lips until they bled ; his 
fingers hooked and unhooked themselves, and 
left unpleasant traces upon his palms. A blood- 
flecked foam fell from his livid lips, as he vainly 
tried to speak. I never saw so much agony and 
horror expressed in any human face in my life— 
or in my experiences since life for me ended. 


do he not 


Given such power over Ridley Royal as would 
end any future evil at his hands for those I love, 
I would balance my account against him with for- 
giveness, rather than impose upon my dest friend 
—or my worst enemy—such suffering as his face 
indexed. 

‘He killed me, and I forgive him,” said Syl- 
‘‘T forgive him, because it is right to 
forgive one’s enemies—right and godlike !” 

She turned and walked to the door. 

‘*T shall never come again—never,” she said, as 
she vanished from Ridley Royal’s sight and mine, 
at the same time, at the door of the room. 

‘« How real it was—how terribly real !” groaned 
the man, when she had gone. ‘ How hard it is 
to believe that one’s imagination could have done 
all that! I—I wonder if it was nightmare this 
time, or—or—what ? I wonder if she meant her 
promise never to come again, and if she'll keep 
it, or if that was an illusion with all the rest—a 
crazy creation of an overwrought brain, daring, at 
this stage of the game, to lie to itself !” 

He grew calmer, easier. The flush of health 
swept the pallor out of his cheeks. The cold 
sweat of horror no ionger stood on his forehead. 
His hands got steady. He seemed almost himself 
again. 

ad 


vestina ; 





I wouldn’t go through that experience 
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again for all the Loomis millions,” he said, em- 
phatically. ‘‘ /—J wonder what I ate for supper 
that disagreed with me?” 

You do, do you? Ordo you lie? It’s a very 
common and a very human sort of wonder, I be- 
lieve. When a man has so steeped his soul in 
crime that there is nothing left save to send him 
a warning—a hint as to what the horrors of hell 
must be like—he’ll wisely call it his stomach is 
affected, and wonder what he has eaten to cause 
the extra twinge ! 

I went down, and to the room in which I ex- 
pected to find Kenneth Kingsford—the room in 
which he had already spent some of the early part 
of the night. 

I went down, and just outside the room I met 
my little girl again. I met her, I looked at her, 
we spoke to one another—and yet, between us 
there seemed a great gulf fixed. In her eyes there 
was a strange, wistful, far-away look ; in her man- 
ner there was a pathetic tenderness that touched 
me to the heart. She is gone now ; she was going 
She has risen above me, and not until I 
painfully climb up to her higher level shall I 
know again the joys of sweet companionship with 
her. Indeed, I may possibly not even see her 
again until I have as fully sanctified my soul by 
the grace of forgiveness as she has beautified and 
glorified hers. Until I forgive Ridley Royal— 
until—until—— 

But I cannot do it ; I will not do it ; not now. 
Not while he follows my wife with the alternative 
demand of union with him or death in disgrace 
on the scaffold ; not while he twines his cursed 
snares more and more closely about my brother ; 
not while he is a living man, with a man’s power 
and a man’s passions, will I relax or relent. But, 
when Ridley Royal is dead—when he is my equal 
in weakness—when he stands in the sunlight of 
my loved ones no longer, and can no more for- 
ever—then I will forgive him. Until then—let 
Sylvestina be an angel too high for my vengeance- 
hungry heart. She does not know; O God, she 
does not know! 

She smiled at me, faintly and sadly ; she threw 
me a kiss from the tips of her pretty, dimpled fin- 
I reached out to take her in my arms, but 
she was too far away. And her steps hurried— 
hurried—and she was gone. God grant that the 
time may go fast until the end comes. 

I went in, and there sat Kenneth Kingsford, 
sound asleep in his chair. His face was peaceful, 
though not in so great a degree as I had seen 
that Ridley Royal’s was ; his sleep seemed happy, 
though muttered words fell from his tongue from 
time to time. 

“It is right—yes, all right—for the man who 
was there before me would have told the world, 
long before this, had anything been wrong.” 


then. 


gers. 
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That was his view of the truth regarding his 
night’s journey of failure, and of the problem its 
ending had forever put beyond his powers of solu- 
tion. And he did not think—could not see—that 
the man before him might have been— Ridley 
Royal! 

Weil, the next day Ridley Royal came down to 
find that his host had accosted a passing acquaint- 
ance, sent for a physician, and was sick in bed— 
and regarded as seriously sick. That rather 
suited Colonel Ridley Royal, on the whole. 

An afternoon’s walk to the graveyard where my 
daughter and I are supposed to sleep, side by side, 
revealed the fact that her grave had been meddled 
with the night before. 

“Of course no harm can have been done,” Rid- 
ley Royal has said a thousand times ; ‘‘ only— 
only ig 

And his greatest comfort is in the fact that the 
one man he doubts and fears—Dr. Kenneth 
Kingsford—was sick that night, and very sick 
next morning. A consistent fellow, this Rid- 
ley Royal, isn’t he ? Can it be possible that he 
has already forgotten that he was sick, in his 
rooms, all the afternoon on which the old banker, 
Lawrence Loomis, died ?” 

And I am tired—tired—and longing for the 
end. So this is all for to-night. 











Cuarter XIV, 

Friday, June 29th, 1888.—This day was the 
one set apart for the execution of my widow for 
my murder—the day in which Law had elected 
to prove that two wrongs equal one right—the 
day in which a midnight murder, by a silent and 
stealthy assassin, was to be balanced by a judicial 
murder, carefully and formally executed, and in 
the presence of witnesses. What a world! What 
arace! Whata patient and long-suffering God 
rules over and bears with them! The mighty 
virtue 7s Patience! I thought of it at dawntime 
this morning! I think of it in the silence of the 
midnight watches to-night ! 

I took a walk in the early morning. But I did 
not go in the direction of the jail. It would be 
early enough, quite early enough, for that when 
it was almost time for the event of the day to 
take place—almost time for the man for, whose 
death an innocent woman was to die to stand by 
the side of the drop, his loving arms outstretched, 
ready to take her to his breast and put his tender 
kisses upon her shadowy lips—as soon as the cruel 
noose would let her really go! I walked out into 
the open country—God’s country—away from 
houses and the sight of men and their works. 
The sun was bright; the breeze was warm. The 
world was fair. It was almost hard to believe 
that the shadow of a lost Eden could reach so far 


down the road of Time as this—hard to think 
that Cain’s crime still falls on the hurt heart of 
humanity. But—but—— 

Out there, by the side of a running stream, I 
found a man fighting desperately against his 
destiny—fighting and failing ; struggling man- 
fully, and yet losing at.every turn. 

He crossed the rude bridge, toward the side 
away from the jail and its surroundings; he 
turned, as a madman might have done, and 
wrenched away the planks from their fasten- 
ings, tossed them into the stream, and laughed to 
see them float away. He strode energetically 
away, but paused abruptly after a little; he 
raised his hot and flushed face toward the sky, 
and I saw tears in his eyes; he raised his hand 
toward heaven, and he called upon God to wit- 
ness his solemn oath that he would never go back 
—never — never —NEVER! But in less than a 
half-hour he had broken his oath. He walked 
back, dejectedly, where he had walked away in 
resolute pride ; he walked slowly where his steps 
had been swift ; the soul seemed to have gone out 
of him—gone utterly—and he was only a dis- 
cordant machine with a fiend, somewhere, touch- 
ing the keys which controlled the currents of his 
action, and jangling all the wires of his person- 
ality. He waded back across the stream. He 
stood irresolute on its bank. 

He took a card from his pocket. He tore it in 
two. He tossed the two pieces into the mud, 
and trod them heavily under his feet. Then his 
manner changed ; he went down upon his knees 
to get the precious bits of cardboard again, and 
gave much time to the careful cleaning of them. 
I looked over his shoulder, and read the paper ; 
it was a pass admitting the bearer to be present at 
the execution of Mrs. Lucy L. Loomis. I left him 
there—alone—the most mysterious man I ever 
knew, unless it be Ridley Royal—fully believing 
I should not fail to see him, later, at the jail. 

I did not call-upon my wife in her cell—be- 
cause Ridley Royal did not. He sent her some 
written message, and she returned it unopened. 
He shut his teeth sharply together, and debated 
brokenly with himself whether or nof he would 
let her die if she held out steadfast to the very 
last. 

The time came. The officers of the law were 
ready and present. Rev. Rupert Ravenswood at- 
tended as the religious adviser of the dying wom- 
an. Kenneth Kingsford attended as a friend, and 
not in a medical capacity. The judge was there. 
Two or three members of the jury were there. 
Several reporters for the great newspapers, of 
course, had to have tickets of admission. Colonel 
Ridley Royal was there, of course, and—— 

No. The man who loitered in front of my 
house the morning Ridley Royal demanded my 
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widow's hand in marriage was not there when 
the woman was led out to go down through death 
and up to the judgment. Not there—not yet. 
I was there—on the right. Sylvestina was there 
—on the left, near enough for me to see her, 
smile at her, and have her answering smile in 
return, but not near enough for my hands to 
reach her. 

It does not take long for all to happen, at such 
a time, that happens at all. And that in spite 
of the long story the average reporter for the 
average sensational newspaper makes of it. But 
I—I haven't the heart to make a long story of it. 
Let me hasten. I will leave you to read the papers 
of the following day—my to-morrow, now, but 
your long-ago-forgotten yesterday by the time 
you read this—if you are curious to know how 
this bride of death was dreased, and how she 
demeaned herself before her human _ spectators 
and before her God. 

The necessary legal preliminaries were gone 
through with. The prisoner had nothing to say 
—except to reassert her innocence. Rey. Ravens- 
wood prayed. The noose was adjusted ; the black 
cap was drawn; the executioner stood ready to 
launch another human life into eternity, and—— 

Colonel Ridley Royal whispered something to 
the official in control. The man bowed his head. 
The colonel leaned over the woman—her face 
shut in from the light of day, her heart shut in 
from any hope of ever seeing the sun again—and 
he whispered : 

“If you are saved now, at this time so long 
past the eleventh hour, will you marry me?” 

Not a tremor shook her frame; not a shiver 
stirred her hands; she did not turn her face to 
the right nor to the left. I would give much— 
very much—to know how her face looked under 
the black symbol of death, which covered it— 
much to know whether there were tears of terror 
on it, or only a smile of sarcasm—much to know 
whether her answer was the consent of cowardice, 
or the gage of defiance, cast at the feet of tyr- 
anny, for the man to rage about when she had 
gone to another world. I would give much to 
know—very much. But I dare say I never shall 
—never shall. 

But her answer ? her answer ? O—my—God ! 

She bowed her head—distinctly and assentingly 
bowed her head ; just God in heaven—that was 
her answer. 

Royal spoke to the officer again. This time he 
spoke aloud, and his word—he only spared time 
and breath enough for one—was a command. 
‘* Wart,” was what he said. 

He stood there, one hand repressingly upon the 
shoulder of the only man who had the right to 
spring the trap and send this woman to her hus- 
band and her child. But he did not look at the 
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man. He looked at no one. THe seemed uncon- 
scious of the curious eyes of those who watched 
him. Ile seemed, rather, to be looking straight 
through the walls of granite and iron, calling— 
calling—in the voiceless silence of his souli—for 
some one to come. 

And—some one came. We heard sounds in 
the distance, the unlocking of ponderous doors, 
the drawing of huge bolts, frantic footsteps in 
wide, echoing halls. And then—the man came. 
The most mysterious man I ever knew—unless it 
be Ridley Royal. 

He stood, in silence, for a minute or two, and 
contemplated the group. But I fancied he saw 
no one clearly but the colonel. And I think so 
still. 

At length—he spoke. And, as he spoke, I saw 
my daughter bury her face in her hands and si- 
lently steal away alone. 

“Let the woman go!” he said, hoarsely; ‘J 
killed Lester Loomis!” 

They put handeuffs upon him. 
him with irons, 
and darkest cell. 


They loaded 
They took him to their smallest 

[ understand there will be a 
special term of court convened to consider his 
Ah, well! It will not take long—not half 
as long as it will for all her friends to assure Lucy 
of their unfaltering faith in her, and to prove to 
her how great a heroine she has been through this 
all. 

They took off the noose. They removed the 
black cap then. They explained all that had 
happened, and all that it meant to her—so far as 
they could know. Thank Heaven, they could not 
know it all; thank Heaven, they cannot guess the 
price paid for her life. And, thank God, I saw 
her face when they told her her innocence had 
been proven and that she would be free—I saw 
her face when she realized that she must keep 
the promise she had made to Colonel Ridley 
Royal. And I know she had rather die than 
keep it. 

They had need for a physician’s services, after 
all, though not in the way they had anticipated 
and planned. And Kenneth Kingsford, M.D., 
was, to his surprise, the doctor called upon. 
Nothing so very serious, perhaps, in view of the 
readiness with which women faint—faint again— 
keep on fainting—and then get over it all right 
in a short time; but serious enough to send a 
rather imperative telegram to the gubernatorial 
repository of the pardoning power. 

** There are many things J cannot understand,” 
commented the judge, when the self-accusing 
wretch had been taken away from the scene of 
the almost guilty tragedy. 

**There are many things that no one can un- 
derstand,” replied the colonel, with all the suay- 
ity that he evidently thought he could afford to 
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assume ; ‘‘now, J have believed that man to be 
guilty—ever since I saw him in front of the dead 
man’s house on a certain morning not long after 
the murder.” 

** And had no proof ?” 

** No proof, of course.” 

«* And—and—yet 6 

**And yet I had faith 
down and own itself in the end ? 
it. I never shall.” 

«Ah ?” said the judge, reflectively. ‘‘ Well— 
well—I think I agree with you. In the end, 
guilt will break down.” 

And if there was any sarcasm in words or in 
tone, only the unnoticed dead man saw it. 

* * * * * * 





that guilt would break 
I never doubted 


It was a desolate home to which my wife re- 
turned this evening. They have been wild scenes 
I have seen, wild words to which I have listened. 
I trust that not all eternity will show me such 
another evening as this has been. 

Colonel Ridley Royal rode home with Mrs. 
Loomis. All in all, it may have been the most 
fitting thing to have happened. Dr. Kenneth 
Kingsford, wiser than the colonel, declined to 
come. 

**And now for my child, my darling Sylves- 
tina!” cried she, when once in the house. ‘Is 
she well? happy ? Has she grown? Do you 
think she will remember me? Why, man,” 
pausing and paling, ‘‘ why do you stand there, 
and say nothing ? What is the matter? Is she 
sick—sick ?” 

Ridley Royal tried to tell her. He bungled 
matters badly. But her outraged mother heart 
caught at the truth all too soon. 

‘* Dead ? dead ?” she shrieked. ‘‘ Do you mean 
to tell me she is dead? How? When? Why? 
Why was I not told? Why did you let those 
pitiless officials keep me imprisoned and in igno- 
rance of all this ? Or was this a part of your plot 
to compel me to wear the chains of wedded slay- 
ery in your behalf one of these days ?” 


The man tried to soothe her. But it did no 
good. She tore her hair. She bit her lips. She 
slit her fair skin with her slender nails. Once, 


for a moment or two, I held my breath in awful 
doubt—I cannot say in fear, nor in hope, for I 
am not quite sure which it was—lest she should 
go mad and kill her tormentor then and there. 
*‘Send for the child’s grandfather ; let him 
come and tell me the truth of the matter. He 
hunted and hounded me. He would not rest 
satisfied until he had my blood. But the little 


innocent girlie was his son’s child, and he cannot 
deny nor defy the claims of kinship. 
him.” 
The man told her he too was dead. 
«* And—and my mother ?” 


Send for 
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‘She is well. She sent word i 

The woman waved her hand imperiously. 

‘** Never mind what word she sent. She is my 
mother. She loves me. She will come. But I 
—I—0O my God, how I loved my pure and inno- 
cent little child! How 

Did the man simply mean to comfort her, or 
had he suddenly gone mad ? He put his arm 
about her waist; she did not shriek or shiver. 
He pressed his passionate, hot lips down upon 
her pinched and pallid ones ; and, though he got 
no answering pressure in return, she did not 
struggle against him nor turn away her head. 
She only drew herself away from him, slowly and 
wearily, when he was ready to let her go, and 
said, faintly : 

“Will you leave me, please, for to-night ? I 
want to be alone, with my thoughts and my loss. 
To-morrow, you may come again. Indeed, I 
shall insist that you must come. The slave 
should learn thoroughly the master who is one 
day to own her—and neither Lanes nor Loomises 
break their words. But—go, please. Go—and 
let me mourn my dead? You will find me 
brighter in the morning, and happier ; I already 
know that it is better for her that Sylvestina died 
—if God so wills that I must marry you!” 

* * * * * * 








Well, I went home with Ridley Royal to his 
own lodgings. I have only just returned —an 
hour or so ago. I haven't been up to see my 
wife since I came back, and I think I shall not 
intrude upon her to-night. Her grief should be 
sacred, to me of all men; and there are some 
things too hard for even a freed soul to endure. 

I have written—written. And I must write 
more. But I must stop, now and then, to laugh. 
To laugh ? Can you not understand that? Let 
me explain that at once. 

I went home with Ridley Royal. He went into 
his rooms. He made the same elaborate provis- 
ions against interruption that we are already fa- 
miliar with. Then he sat down. And I sat 
down. He talked. And [I listened. 

“*Won! won!” he said, exultingly. ‘The end 
is at hand—the end for which I have mercilessly 
used every power I have had—the end which has 
cost so many so much. Lucy shall marry me. 
It will be an exceedingly quiet wedding, I sup- 
pose, and cannot very well take place until her 
late husband has been dead a year. But I can 
wait. Have I not been waiting all my life ? 
There isn’t a danger to fear. There isn’t a 
link lacking. There isn’t a break in my armor. 
I can defy fate, and challenge the world. Ha! 
hat ha! Ha?! ha! ha ig 

He walked complacently up and down the 
length of the room, drank a glass or two of 
brandy, and came and sat down again. 
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“Lucy will keep her word. Her mother 
couldn’t influence her against doing so—not if 
she tried. But, it would be quite as pleasant 
to have the old fool on my side. I think I can 
manage /er.” 

And he snapped his fingers quite happily. 

‘‘Sylvestina and the old man are out of the 
way. The long-missing Sylvester will never dare 
return and make himself known, and it will add 
to the piquancy of my triumph to have him near 
enough to make his sorrow a background to my 
joy. Ravenswood doesn’t count in the affair at 
all, one way nor the other; the judge suspects 
nothing ; and Kingsford—can prove nothing! 
It—it may be as well to try an experiment in hyp- 
notism with my friend Dr. Kenneth Kingsford, 
when I’m done with the fellow who says he killed 
Lester Loomis. Ha! ha! ha! Ha! ha! ha!” 

He rose again, took two or three more glasses 
of brandy, and came rather unsteadily back to 
his seat. A thrill ran through me—a thrill like 
fire; either he was losing, or I was gaining. 
There was hope for me in the night before me 
—hope before morning should come. 

‘*T shall never forget that night,” he muttered ; 
‘‘that night when I supposed I killed Sylvester 
at sea. How did he escape? And why? He 
lives to illustrate the irony of fate, I suppose ; 
to toil for a pittance his whole life long, while 
I live in luxury on his millions—my wife the 
woman who loved him—loves him—and will love 
him as long as she lives. I shall never forget it, 
and-—and How many years will it be, I won- 
der, before oblivion’ gets it and me and all? I 
would give all I have given—and more—for a year 
of Lucy’s love ; and there’s plenty of promise of 
many times that. I—I shall not find it a pleasant 
thing to remember, though, when I come to die.” 

And once more he poured the liquid fire of the 
brandy-decanter down his throat, and into his hot 
blood. 

‘‘Nor shall I ever forget that other night and 
that other man. Bah! what a lie friendship is— 
friendship, that will allow a man to sneak into 
his friend’s house, his friend’s wife’s own room, 
to steal a weapon to slay friendship with. How 
lucky it is for me that I have the powers I have ; 
how fortunate that I found a man out of luck 
once—found him ready to let me try one of my 
experiments with him, freely and fully, for the 
price of enough food to save him from starva- 
tion ; how fortunate it is that he is out of luck 
still, and that I have never relaxed my power 
over him, and never will—not while he lives. 
He'll die—to save asinner! Ha! ha! ha! Ha! 





hed 


ha! ha! 

And the blasphemous wretch rose again, and 
filled and drained again a glass of the devil’s 
draught. 


“That other man! that other night! It—it 
is pleasant to remember that! I really think 
I could gloat over that memory, even though I 
were dying. How cold it was outside, and how 
stormy. And how long I waited for the time to 
come when I might dare raise the window, and 
do the deed I had had in mind so long. And then, 
when courage was growing to desperation, he 
cleared the way for me; he opened the window 
himself; he dared seat himself to his writing 
again, for he hadn’t an enemy in the world—so 
far as he could say. Ha! ha! ha! Ha! ha! ha!” 

More brandy. But it did not seem to make 
him drunk, not in the usual sense of the word. 
Possibly it loosened his tongue a little, though I 
am not quite sure of that; it seemed to con- 
centrate thought and steady idea. Jt sharpened 
his senses, for 

But let me wait a little. I am coming to that 
directly. 

‘““My hands were numb. My face smarted 
with the cold. My eyes had water in them, and 
seemed dim and uncertain. Another man, in my 
place, would have failed to do that which I had 
planned. It would have been a miracle—a very 
devil’s miracle—if a woman had stood there, fired 
the shot, and hit the man at all. But the judge 
and the jury, fools all of them, couldn’t see that. 
Some one killed él 

Brandy! Brandy again! This night is a rev- 
elation to me, in more senses than one. Hell’s 
snare is very closely drawn about a man when he 
drinks freely, and for the first time in many 
months, because he thinks the time has come 
when he can afford to. 

‘* Another man ”— he began, looking nervously 
about him and lowering his voice a little, while « 
look of cunning still more distorted and disfig- 
ured his face—‘‘ another man would have missed. 
But I—I learned better than that in—in—noe 
matter where! Not even empty rooms and dea’ 
walls shall hear that! I fired. I killed—killed, 
of course—killed instantly—instantly. It must 
have been some marvelous force of habit, som» 
triumph of reflex power and acquired automatism, 
that put his book in his safe, and closed and locke! 
the door. It must have been. I am sure of that. 
For he died instantly. I can seem to see hit 
now—Ha! ha! ha! Ha! ha! ha !—as I saw him 
then. It a’most seems as though I might raise 
my eyes and “ 

He did raise his eyes! He did seeme! Thank 
God, at last I had found a way to reach the gross 
and physical senses of the man! He saw me! 
He saw me! 

How he shivered and shook. How he quivere:| 
and quaked. How he shrank from me—down— 
down—into the luxurious depths of his easy-chait 
—when I merely came and stood over him, and 
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looked gravely down into his eyes and into the 
dark soul behind and below them. How he 
groaned. How he shrieked for help—he, shut in 
so well, and by his own hand, that his voice would 
hardly have stirred the silence of the hall outside. 

His vision vanished—though I did not go. He 
could no longer see me—though I stood there 
still. It may have been because I grew tired, and 
somewhat relaxed my efforts. It may be that his 
brandy released something of its unnatural domin- 
ion over his brain. It may be, simply, that the 
power of life was strong within him, and that to 
have faced my shadow shape for longer would 
have slain him where he stood. Ido not know. 
And no matter. But of this Iam sure: Let that 
man tamper with his nervous powers in the least, 
let him touch alcohol or narcotic, and I can im- 
press my presence upon him when I will. Iam 
sure of that. And I ¢hink I can make myself seen, 
heard—yes—and felt, too, when I will, in spite of 
his perfect abstinence and most painstaking care ; 
I think I have the power at last, thank God ; I 
think I have found the way! 

‘** It—it was terribly real,” muttered the man, 
‘terribly real. It—it was almost infinitely worse 
than the visit of the little girl ever was. How he 
looked at me—jlooked as though he knew I was 
guilty—gutity—GvuiILty ! How fearful it would 
be, how beyond language’s power to express the 
horror of, if, now that I have won, I were liable 
to meet this—this thing—at any time and at every 
turn.” 

Yes, Colonel Ridley Royal, it is fearful; it is 
horrible. But such is the end—your end—the 
end you have paid more than you possessed to 
buy. Ha! ha! ha! Ha! ha! ha! It is my 
turn to laugh now. 

‘*T—I cannot bear it. The punishment would 
be too great—too great. I have worked so hard— 
and so long. I have been so patient—patient !” 

Yes, Ridley Royal ; but you have been so evil 
with it all. You taught yourself your patience, a 
patience that was more than impatient, after a(l. 
As for me, I learned the greatest lesson and the 
greatest virtue from one of the wisest and best of 
all the angels whose duty it is to execute the law 
that is eternal. 

Colonel Ridley Royal, it is really too much for 
me to regard your future seriously. Ha! ha! 
ha! Hathatha! 


CHAPTER XV. 

Monday, December 31st, 1888.— 1 have so dated 
this page, and I shall so let it remain, for the sun 
that set on the last day of the old year has not 
yet given the brightness of morning to the first 
day of the new. And yet, I am almost sure that 
it is the new year ; I can hardly doubt that mid- 
night has already passed. 


I have many things to say—many things ere I 
close this short record of an eventful year for- 
ever. And I shall begin by telling what will be, 
in the glad to-morrow—or shall I say in the sweet 
and pure to-day:? 

In the morning the last page of my record will 
be done, and I shall have gone so far that my 
journey with the mighty Keeper of the Records 
will compare with this later one as the ramble of 
a little child, in a short Summer hour, would 
compare with that. In the morning earthly 
imagination will not equal the task of guessing 
the happiness that will be mine; in the morning 
I shall be free from the labor of following Ridley 
Royal—free from being in God’s hand an instru- 
ment for justice; in the morning, thank God, I 
shall have my little child again ! 

Shall I ever return? Shall I ever walk the 
streets of the great city again ? Shall I ever walk 
to and fro in the rooms of the house that was once 
my home ? Shall I haunt my enemies ? help my 
friends ? Most likely not. I have no enemy in 
all the world. And my friends need my help no 
longer. 

My—my wife? Nay, not mine! And she— 
Lucy—the woman of my love—needs me no more 
—for—for—— 

In the morning Sylvester Loomis will come up 
to this house of mine—or Lucy’s. He will come 
hurrying in, forgetting, I doubt not, even to ring 
the bell at the door. He will meet Lucy, and she 
will give him her lips to kiss. And if anyone 
should care to say John Jones nay, Sylvester 
Loomis will find any links that are missing else- 
where, by simply opening the door of my safe—in 
the morning ! 

Ah, well ! I loved her long and well and truly! 
And I stood by her when she needed my help! 
And—she was my wife; her child was mine! 

sut in a universe in which mutual love is the 
corner-stone of being a man had been a fool to 
have dared think of any other end than this. In 
view of all I know—all I believe—I dare write 
the prophecy: And they shall live together hap- 
pily, ever afterward—Jdeginning in the morning ! 

But—— 

I must not forget to complete my record. The 
present must not blot out the past. Even love 
must not be allowed to forget the night — in 
the morning ! 

* * * a ak * 

The trial of the confessed murderer of Lester 
Loomis came on speedily. And it was pitilessly 
short. And, relatively, the time given for prep- 
aration for a change of worlds was shorter still. 
It was one hot day in August—I do not recall the 
date now, and it really doesn’t matter—that the 
man who had said his hand took my life was led 
out to expiate his crime. There were not many 
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present ; no friends, I believe, except myself, un- His eyes lost their lustre ; his face lost its elo- 
less Colonel Ridley Royal called himself one; and quence ; his bearing lost its courage and its silent 
I think he hardly dared do that. protest of outraged innocence. His head fell for- 


There was no delay this time—no sensational ward upon his breast ; his tongue remained silent ; 
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developments. The prisoner, asked to say what Ridley Royal's nervous hands had swung, swiftly, 
he would, opened his mouth, sent a glance of in- once or twice, through the air. 


dignant resolution and courage round the circle of The preliminaries were done ; the prayers were 
men who had met to see him die; and then—— ___ said; the drop fell. And a human being hung 
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between heaven and earth, his physical powers 
fighting for the life that was going so fast. 

It is hard for a human being, with eyes un- 
quickened to the powers I have gained through 
death, to see a man die; it is doubly hard to see 
a man die a death of violence and disgrace ; it is 
harder in a much greater degree to know that the 
death is inflicted unjustly. But you cannot guess 
nor understand how infinitely more horrible it is, 
for one who can see all that I can, to watch the 
struggle of a man who fights the fight between the 
physical and the spiritual—the finite and the in- 
finite—the mortal and the eternal—in the shadow 
of the curtain which shuts down between your 
world and the world to come. 

A convulsed arm—a hand writhing in its ag- 
ony ; and out from them another hand and arm 
struggling and flashing—as you have seen the 
spirit of the fire struggle and flash from the dead 
and inert coal you have just heaped upon your 
fire. A dying hand—a stiffening arm—with the 
shadow of them on the prison-floor as black as 
the shadow of evil against the light of everlasting 
justice ; and out from them another hand and 
arm freeing themselves, as a strong man might 
free himself from the clinging draperies of the 
couch where he had lain and slept for a night— 
a hand and arm whiter than the Summer sun- 
shine, and so tenuous that the light of a thousand 
suns would find for you no shadow behind them ; 
but a hand and arm as strong and solid to me as the 
rock-ribbed foundations of a universe—a real hand 
and arm—growing stronger and more nerveful 
as the dragging moments go—the only real hands 
and arms of the dying man—the hands and arms 
that can never, never die. 

A flitting and unstable face, now showing 
dimly in front of the black covering that shuts 
the human face away from human pity, and now 
gone again. <A face that grows more and more 
glorigus as the seconds sink into the irrevocable 
past, and that will soon have the full glory of a 
countenance that eternity cannot age. 

A foot, stepping out to freedom—from the 
cumbering clay. A form—strong—stout—grand 
and—— 

‘Tle is dead,” said the physicians, called to say 
as experts when life was over. But I—I say he 
then began to live. 

He stood on the scaffold, and he faced Ridley 
Royal. I trembled at the look on his face. How 
will any man face a God he has denied and de- 
fied, when the countenance of a man not a min- 
ute old in the world of soul—not a minute dead 
out of the world of sense—can wear a look like 
that ? Words cannot describe it; pencil cannot 
picture it. Rather than look such a face in the 


eyes, for a single minute, from out a stricken and 
guilty soul of my own, I would endure for a thou- 
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sand years the tortures of the fiercest hell the ge- 
nius of a Calvin ever imagined ! 

jut Ridley Royal, borne fainting away—over- 
come by the heat,” as the papers kindly put it— 
did not see ¢hat. 

He only saw me! 

And I smiled at him! 

* * * * * * 

This evening, just at dark, Lucy Lane Loomis 
became the wife of Ridley Royal. She kept her 
bitter promise, as every Lane and every Loomis 
has always done. 

The ceremony was short—and depressing. No 
bridal tour; no guests; no feasting and festivi- 
ties; that was the plan. The colonel, happy 
man, simply said he would come here to make 
his home—«a/fter the wedding. Hecame. TJ hav: 
not seen him go! 

Two of the servants attended as witnesses. Not 
even Mrs. Lane was invited to be present. | 
alone, of all their friends, stood with them—de- 
tween them—while the vows were spoken that 
made them one—until death do them part. Even 
the Rey. Rupert Ravenswood, who performed the 
ceremony, did not remove his overcoat—nor was 
he asked to do so. 

The ceremony over, Lucy went to her own 
room upstairs. The sad-eyed bride wished to be 
alone. 

Perhaps the triumphant bridegroom wished to 
be alone as well. At any rate, he came in here— 


’ Perhaps he is here yet ; J hav 


in here with me! 
not seen him go! 

I am nothing if not philosophical. I feel full 
of the spirit of investigation and research to- 
night. I am quite in the mood for asking hard 
questions—and for giving unhesitating answers. 
Shall I follow my mood a little ? 

How stands Ridley Royal’s record ? 

Unapproachably good—from a human point of 
view. Not one of all the crimes he ever com- 
mitted can be traced home to him by merely hu- 
man evidence; and yet—he is horribly guilty— 
horribly guilty ! ‘ 

What would the world say, with him dead ? 

What ? Why, that the case is an inexplicable 
one ; his domestic relations happy; and—and 
You know the rest of the wretched and lying 
formula! I wonder how many inexplicable cases 
—considered from your point of view—my narra- 
tive of the events of this night may throw some- 
thing of light upon ? 

Ought I to forgive Ridley Royal ? 

That depends on conditions. 








Ought I? 
Alive, never ! 
Dead, and beyond the power of harming those 
I love, yes! That is my view. I shall abide 
by it. 

And now—let philosophy go. 

I must return to my story. 
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He came in here, with me. Fool that he was, 
he came here with me. 

And then, when he was ready to go, I stood in 
his way—visibly in his way. He might guess me 
the real Lester Loomis that he killed—quick and 
living still; he might think me a shadow from 
his evil soul; he might call me a vision evoked 
from the brandy he had taken. He had his 
choice. You and | know the truth. And we 
know how unlikely he was to admit it—even to 
himself. 

But, at any rate, when he was ready to go up- 
stairs to the bride he had purchased at such a 
price I was not ready to let him go. I stood in 
front of one door, and barred the way; then, 
when he would have passed through another 
door, I sprang to that, and stood there and de- 
fied him. 

Of course I could not have held him back; I 
know that as well as you do. Of course he had 
the physical power to do as he would, and failed 
only through moral cowardice. My shadowy 
shape would have counted, against him, no more 
than the mists in the mountain passes count 
against the avalanches from the peaks—no more 
than the subtle ether which pervades all space 
could count against Groombridge 1830, the run- 
away star of the universe. 

He sat down after a time, tired, exhausted, 
spiritless. And I stood and watched him. 

He cursed ; he raved; he begged ; he prayed ; 
he went down on his knees to me. But I was in- 
exorable. I would not let him go. 

He tried to eludé me—to slip out stealthily 


THE 


and unseen by me, but he found me waiting at 
the door. 

‘* Patience—patience "—I heard him mutter, 
When oaths and pleadings had made him almost 
breathless, 

Yes, Ridley Royal, patience! And can you 
guess from whom I learned that great lesson and 
that great virtue ? 

There came a change over the man after atime. 
It was hours ago. It was the calm of icy despair. 
It sent him to the lounge yonder, to lie as straight 
and stark as I see him now, 

He does not move. Ie does not breathe. His 
pulse does not stir. His eyes look sightlessly to 
the ceiling. 

A heartbroken bride awaits him in the room 
above ; but he will never come. She little guesses 
the smiles and the blushes she will find ready for 
the man who will come—in the morning ! : 

The man fought his fight—played his game— 
and, having provided against all earthly contin- 
gencies, forgot, or dared disbelieve, that there 
were other dangers quite as real. And this— 
this is the end. He ignored the night-side of 
the universe, and death has won in the struggle 
his life dared wage. 

How—still—he—lies- 

How—pale—he—is 

And—and—see—read ; ‘‘ LAUDANUM” is the 
label on the bottle his white fingers clutch so 
firmly. 

He—he sleeps soundly—and—and—— 

I have kept my word ; I so record it: 

I HAVE FORGIVEN COLONEL RipLtey Roya! 








END. 
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THE OCTOPUS, OR DEVIL-FISH. 
By COLONEL NICOLAS PIKE, 


AMONG the curious forms of ocean life, the sin- are moved, and the terrible armament of suckers 
gular race called the Cephalopods is the strangest. on their edges, make up an unpleasant whole to 
These creatures are feared alike from their pecul- come in contact with. 
iarly dangerous weapons of offense and their fero- Small ourites are very numerous on the reefs 
that encircle Mauritius and the 
adjacent islands. ‘They lie on 
them and round the detached 
blocks of coral. Great numbers 
are brought to market, and, either 
dried or fresh, make a palatable 
article of food. The fishermen 
carry a long pole with a two- 
pronged fork, barbed at the point, 
on the end of it. When struck 
the ourite makes a vigorous re- 
sistance, twisting round the staff 
of the weapon: with some of the 
eight tentacles and clinging to 
the rocks with desperate tenacity 
with the others. It takes a strong 
arm to wrench it from its hold, 
and great care that it does not 
touch any part of the person, as 
on the slightest contact with the 
tentacles they draw blood like a 
cupping-glass. As soon as caught 
the fisherman cuts out the horny 
jaws and turns the leathery body 
inside out. He has to be very 
vareful not to put the squirming 
creature in the same basket as 
his crawfish or lobsters. The lat- 
ter have such fear of the ourite, if 
cious habits. Whether as natives of the high placed together, that their flesh wastes away and 
seas or rovers near the coast, where in many turns to water, and they die from fright. When 
countries they render the tide-pools in the rocks caught by an ourite the thick shell of a lobster is 
nnsafe hunting-grounds for the naturalist, all are no protection, as it is quickly broken, the meat 
dreaded, and not without reason. They are very eaten out and the rest rejected. 
numerous in the Indian Ocean, and during my On the under side of the tentacles there are two 
residence in the Island of Mauri- 
tius I had many opportunities of 
gaining information about them. 
The principal Cephalopod in this 
ocean is the Octopus vulgaris, or 
cuttle-fish, and of it only I shall 
speak in this article. It is called 
by the natives owrife, and by the 
French poulpe. 

The figure of the octopus is familiar to most 
people, but not its habits. Only those who have 
seen it in its native element can have an idea of 
its repulsive aspect. The queer-shaped body and 
head, with the fixed, staring eves; the sharp, 
parrot-shaped beak ; the wart-covered membrane 
near the body inclosing the powerful extensor 
muscles by which the eight formidable tentacles EGGS OF OCTOPUS. 
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rows of suckers, and when they come in contact also do very serious work, cutting and ripping : 
with the flesh of a human being the suction is so everything. I was once collecting on the south- : 
great, it is impossible to remove them without west shore of the Cape of Good Hope, and I saw - 




















; 
A BATTLE WITH AN OCTOPUS. : 

tearing the flesh, as they never let go when a vic- many of these animals. My companion found a 

tim is in their embrace. The only remedy is the number of small ones in a tide-pool. They were 

knife—cut, and cut quickly. With the parrot- not over twelve inches across, and he attempted 
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like mouth placed underneath the body it can to take one in his hand, when with its beak it 
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ripped open the fleshy part of the thumb, causing 
a painful wound. 

An octopus not larger in the body than a good- 
sized bean will bite as hard as a mouse. The 
sensation caused by coming in contact with even 
a small tentacle and its suckers is extremely un- 
pleasant, and a tingling sensation remains long 
after they have been detached. Few persons 
would have nerve enough to allow even a small- 
sized one to attach itself for the sake of experi- 
ment, to judge of the action of the suckers. 

This animal also possesses the power of numb- 
ing its prey. As it lies in wait, one arm clinging 
to the rock and the others stretched out, looking 
like great brown seaweeds, and an unwary fish 
comes along, the lightest touch is enough—the 
victim is arrested as by a galvanic shock, and it is 
drawn in by those fatal arms, and the sharp beak 
soon disposes of it. A medium-sized one, I be- 
lieve, has the power of paralyzing a large fish ; 
and I feel sure man himself would quickly be 
rendered senseless if in the clutch of a large one. 

All the octopods are carnivorous, and devour 
great quantities of muscles, crabs, fish, etc., and 
they, in turn, are cut up by the fishermen as bait. 
They are mostly nocturnal feeders, and may be 
found in the shoal water on the reefs on a bright 
moonlight night. I have, however, also seen 
them basking in the midday sun. When they 
are irritated—and it does not take much to do it 
—they change their color, passing from a reddish 
brown to a deep purple, with great rapidity. The 
octopus is both a good walker and swimmer. He 
uses his eight arms as paddles, or oars, and rows 
himself along with the greatest ease and celerity. 

I have often seen one gliding leisurely over the 
reefs in search of food, and when in very shal- 
low water it certainly looked more like a huge 
spider than anything else as it crawled slowly 
along. At night I have watched them from my 
boat come out of their holes in the reefs, when 
the tide was out. AsI kept the oars quiet they 
took no notice of the boat, so I had a chance’ to 
learn somewhat of their habits. When they first 
come out of the crevice where they have hidden 
all day they look round warily, and if no object 
moves to arouse their suspicion they draw up 
some of the tentacles under them, just as a Pha- 
langium, or daddy-longlegs spider, does when in 
an attitude of defense. Thus they remain mo- 
tionless, but keenly on the watch. On one occa- 
sion I saw a medium-sized one make a sudden 
movement, the body falling and the arms stretch- 
ing out to their fullest extent. One of the night- 
feeding fish in search of prey had touched the 
trap lying in wait for it, and like a flash it was in 
the fatal embrace of its foe. It was truly a picture 
of ferocity, equal to that displayed by any savage 
animal I knowof. One clutch with the tentacles, 
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and the suckers were thrust into nostrils and 
eyes, and the horny mandibles proceeded to tear 
up the flesh with the greatest voracity. 

A sad accident occurred while I was in Mauri- 
tius. A creole fisherman, while stooping over a 
hole in a rock to draw out a lobster, was drawn 
down by a large ourite, drowned, and half de- 
voured before his comrades found him. 

Twice I had such narrow escapes, that, after 
those experiences, I was more careful in my in- 
vestigations of the reefs. The first time, I was 
in a pirogue, or dugout, with an Indian boatman, 
and we were slowly poling over the inner reefs, on 
the lookout for shells, corals, etc. We were quite 
a distance from the shore, and not far from the 
outer edge of the shelving reefs. Suddenly my 
man, pale with fear, gave a start that nearly up- 
set our boat, and pointed to a large ourite not 
ten feet from us. I caught sight of the brute, 
and, seizing the pole, I shoved the boat vigorously 
from the dangerous vicinity, and got to shore as 
soon as possible, as I had no weapon to combat 
such a foe. The animal had all its tentacles 
stretched out, and had he got even one of them 
on the side of our rickety boat he could have 
pulled it over in a moment, and nothing could 
have saved us. 

I had another exceedingly bad “quarter of an 
hour,” as the French say, with one of these creat- 
When making a tour of the island on foot 
with some friends for the purpose of study, espe- 
cially of the reefs and their inhabitants, we found 
overselves one evening where the shelving reefs 
make off quite a distance from the shore. A 
group of Malabar fishermen were going, later, on 
an expedition to spear fish by torchlight. They 
were familiar with the holes, or openings, in the 
reefs, and as this mode of fishing was quite new 
to us, we asked permission to accompany them. 
My companions, an English officer and a doctor, 
both enthusiastic sportsmen, entered with me 
heartily into the plan. Equipped with fisher- 
men’s boots, each provided with a pole ten to fif- 
teen feet long, bearing a strong, sharp, barbed 
spear on the end of it, and a torch, we were 
ready at the appointed hour. 

It took quite a time to arrive at the place se- 
lected for our operations. The boats were an- 
chored, our torches lit, and, eager for the fray, 
we jumped into the water nearly waist deep. 
Silence was enjoined, and as we stood round the 
opening it was a weird picture, the glare of the 
torches shedding a lurid light over the scene. 
Very soon we saw fish approaching, attracted by 
the flame, and the adroit fishermen rarely missed 
their finny spoil, till our boats were pretty well 
laden. The fun went on fast and furious till I 


ures. 


struck a large fish, so heavy, I could not handle 
it as easily and quickly as I had done the smaller 
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ones. In my effort to secure it I was nearly 
trapped myself. While working with it the arm 
of a large octopus swiftly glided up the pole, and 
in an instant was on my body. One of the men 
saw it as soon as I did, and he caught me round 
the waist to keep me from being drawn under, 
whilst another severed the arm with his sharp 
claspknife. Every spear was then turned to 
the brute as it was clinging to the rock when 
it had lost its arm, though it still fought sav- 
agely with some of the others. The men were 
quite aware of their danger, if those terrible arms 
were not disabled. One well-directed blow near 
the body evidently destroys the nerve-centres, and 
the arm hangs lifeless and relaxes its grasp. 
When it was incapable of further mischief a 
boat-hook was inserted into the body, and it 
was flung into one of the boats. 

These large octopods are called ourites mariage, 
because they are mostly found in pairs. When 
solitary they appear to be doubly ferocious, like 
other separated animals, such as the rogue ele- 
phant, wild buffalo, ete. The narrow escape | 
had put a stop to our fishing, as the men said 
the mate of the dead ourite was sure to be near 
by. They had probably come up from deep 
water, attracted by our torchlight. Wet and 
weary, we were not sorry to return to ¢erra firma 
after our experience in the water, and none of 
us ever again tried fishing by torchlight, creole 
fashion. 

When the creature was spread out on the grass 
in front of our tent, in the morning, it measured 
twenty feet from tentacle to tentacle, and I shud- 
dered as I gazed at the monster and thought what 
had been my fate had I been alone and unaided. 
It was with a grim sort of satisfaction I saw the 
brute being cut up by the men for their curry, in- 
stead of my furnishing it with a supper. I con- 
fess to a grudge against the race ever since, which 
I indulged whenever I had a chance. 

On one occasion, when returning from a day’s 
hunt on the reefs, and some distance from the 
shore on the south of the island, the sea was as 
smooth as a sheet of glass, and I was arranging 
the treasures I had secured, and directed my four 
men to row gently near the shelving reefs. We 
had not gone far when the man at the bow oar 
discovered two arms of an octopus lying over a 
block of coral. It is more dangerous to attack 
these animals in open water, but I could depend 
on my men, so resolved to try for this fellow and 
capture it, if possible. I felt sure, if I could get 
a well-directed blow on these two arms, I should 
succeed. I had two whalemen’s spades and a har- 


poon with me in case of emergency. The latter 
weapon was attached to a long pole, and so fixed 
with a line, it could be easily detached. 

I gave orders to back the boat the moment the 
harpoon left my hand. We now advanced to 
within a few feet of the monster, but he evi- 
dently had discovered our presence, and exposed 
more of his body, probably with the intention of 
attacking us. I improved the opportunity, and 
sent my sharp steel into the body. Quick as 
lightning he detached himself from the rock and 
made a dart for the boat, passing it, however, by 
six or eight feet, which gave me a chance to put 
another weapon into him. He then rushed down 
into deep water, taking many fathoms of line with 
him, but soon reappeared with it twisted round 
his body. He was in the greatest fury, lashing 
the water and raising his huge tentacles high in 
the air, squirming about most hideously. I or- 
dered an advance of the boat, so as to disable the 
arms, if possible, with our spades. No sooner did 
we move toward him than he came on with the 
rage of a wounded tiger. Rushing toward us, it 
was all we could do to keep him off with our 
weapons. We, however, got in severe blows, that 
at last disabled him; but we had a sharp battle 
before he was finally conquered. My men did 
loyal service, and for many a day the scene was 
depicted over and over again to their comrades— 
of course, with all the exaggerations of an Ori- 
ental imagination. It was a matter of astonish- 
ment to the regular fishermen that we were not 
destroyed, instead of the ourite; but we had a 
good boat and good weapons. I rested on my 
laurels then, as I felt my attack on the night of 
the torchlight fishing was well avenged ; and that 
was the last venture I ever had, or expect to have, 
with an octopus. 

The large octopods are rarely found in the 
inner reefs, where the water is so shallow when 
the tide is out, except when they come in to 
spawn. After extrusion the eggs are usually at- 
tached in masses by long pedicels to the thick 
stems of seaweeds or other foreign bodies, and 
are said to resemble a bunch of black grapes when 
washed on shore and dried in the «sun. The 
young of the octopods remain a long while in the 
shallows in small companies; but as they age 
they retire to the open water, where, if unmo- 
lested, they attain a formidable size. The young 
come out of the egg miniatures of the ferocious 
adults, fully equipped for offense or defense. 
They are quite as willing to use their tiny weap- 
ons as a baby rattlesnake is to insert its deadly 
fangs into any object that presents itself. 
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Little April stands before them, 
Droops her head, but will not speak, 
While her tangled curls like sunshine 
Dry the tears upon her cheek. 


So these solemn old professors 
Gladly let her out of school, 
For she makes each, e’en the wisest, 

Feel himself an April Fool. 













By Ape.tA B, BEARD. 


Way these shouts and peals of laughter ? 
What this tumult in the street ? 

Who is this new roguish playmate 
All the children run to meet ? 


See what mischief she is teaching— 
What mad pranks she helps to play 

On the young and on the old folks; 
None escape who come her way. 


To investigate the uproar, 

Grave professors of the town 
Seek her out, and through their glasses 
On the little maid look down, 


Saying, ‘“‘Ah, this must be 


April ; 
Now her story we shall 
know!” 
So, up to their musty school- 
room 


Pretty April has to go. 


Then they ask : ** Who named 
thee April ? 
And, pray, what does April 
mean ? 





Why these jests and merry 
antics 

Just the moment thou art 
seen ? 


Help us now to solve these 
) questions 
On which wise men dis- 
agree ; , 
Hold thy tears and mirth one 
moment ; 
Give the answers asked of ; 
thee.” 


Though she weeps the while they question. 
Though she laughs, she will not tell; 

Though she seems at times so careless, 
April guards her secret well. 
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MARRIED AT A GALLOP. 


By J. F. 


‘“ WELL ?” in a decidedly testy tone, was the 
greeting old Joel Gringer gave the tall young 
schoolmaster who stood fumbling the latch of 
the front gate, and clearing his throat more for 
the sake of attracting attention than to remove 
any obstruction from his windpipe. ‘‘ Well ?” 

But it wasn’t well. That wasn’t the right way 
to encourage the young man, and shrewd old Joel 
Gringer knew it. He wanted to make him go 
through the torture of telling him plainly that 
he had come to see his daughter, so that he could 
put an end to the thing then and there. 

“Well 2” 

“‘Ti’m ; I—I—just wanted to know if Miss— 
h’m, h’m—is at home ;” and the young fellow re- 
lieved his nervousness by digging up the gravel 
walk with his left toe at a rate that threatened 
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to damage it worse than ten years’ regular wear 
and tear. 

‘‘IT thought your business was to teach the chil- 
dren to speak the English language, and here you 
can’t do anything but hum and hawk. I’m at 
home, and so is Growler there. Anything else ?” 
and the steely eyes looked through the young 
man like a ferret’s. 

‘**No, sir,” with a loud ahem ; ‘I was just go- 
ing up the road to Mr. Mason’s, and wanted to 
know if the family were all well—that’s all.” 
And the bashful young fellow seemed to have 
found his wits somewhere, for he turned coolly 
away, raising his cane as he did so, and striking 
the maple foliage over his head three sharv clips 
that made the leaves crack like a pistol. 

And the old farmer’s eyes were not so sharp as 
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he prided himself they were, or he might have 
seen the flutter of something white, three distinct 
times, from the narrowest opening in the blinds 
above, and have guessed why the young man was 
kO easily satisfied. 

Maybe love is blind, to its own objects ; but 
for dullness of vision give me, all the time, the 
eyes that are ever so sharp after a bargain, but 
have not the quickening of the divine passion to 
make them vigilant guards against the dangers 
that threaten to thwart love’s plans. That’s a 
long way of spelling Joel Gringer, but a true one. 

He watched the straight, lithe young form un- 
til it seemed only a shadow against Neighbor Ma- 
son’s barn, and then began banging to the shut- 
ters with a vehemence that said to all: ‘* Joel 
Gringer can take care of his own every time 
leave him alone for that.” 

‘*(;one on to Mason's.” was his gruff answer to 
his wife’s questioning look. 
inquire after the health of the family. S’pose he 


“Only wanted to 


thinks the deestrick is assessed to pay him for 
goin’ round an’ doin’ that—ha, ha! What would 
the funerals of two-thirds of this family count 
with him ? Good at fractions, they say. We'll 
see how his fractions will work in this house. 
Much good it will do him to talk it over with 
John Mason, the old——” 


9 


*Sh—— !” hissed cautiously into his ear, and 
a warning finger told him to leave uncompliment- 
ary references to the neighbor—with whom he 
had been embroiled in a bitter lawsuit, and be- 
tween whose farms a ‘*devil’s lane” prevented 
any joining of line fences—unsaid. ‘* There’s 
Mason’s hired man again.” 

‘Well 7” (About twenty per cent. more pep- 
pery than a moment ago). 

The old man sent me over to say them there 
hogs o’ yourn’s been into the back cornfield agin, 
an’ he won’t turn ‘em out till doomsday, nor let 
me. They're there yit, an’ makin’ the interest on 
five thousand dollars fly like sixtv—that’s what 
the old man ‘lows the field’ll fetch him. Better 
not take that there pup along, had ye ? di! wait 
1 I can get out !” 

The last exclamation was caused by prepara- 
tions for unchaining the huge bulldeg Growler ; 
and Ben Stone made one leap over the fence, and 
was out of hearing before Joel Gringer could fin- 
=) something about ** going for witnesses.” 

‘Said my say out. He’n the dog’s witnesses 
enough, I reckon, to the scrimmage there'll be. 


I'm engaged in another case, Hogs ain't to my 


likin’, Joel Gringer, though I do know how to 
drive ‘em purty slick. Wouldn't a-taken that dog 
*T hadn't called it a pup an’ riccomended not, 
Laws! but there'll be smash to pay for to-night, 
sure’s my name’s Ben Stone.” 

Mrs. Gringer set her candle in the back-kitchen 
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window and her supper in the oven, and watched 


and waited for Joel’s lantern to gleam down the 


lane leading to the back cornfield. 

But it was gleaming in more fantastic forms 
farther away. It was playing hide and seek up 
and down dusty rows of corn, just in the milk, 
and <‘oothsome to the unruly swine. He and 
Growler were defending the rear, with Mrs, 
Gringer doing sentinel duty for them ; but what 
of the front ? 

In a little hollow in the road, not twenty rods 
from Joel Gringer’s house, the thick green turf 
by the wayside served as a cushion for the feet of 
two restive steeds that would stamp at the trou- 
blesome flies. Every nail was fast in their shoes, 
and every strap buckled tight, while the nervy 
fellows—two of the most tireless travelers John 
Mason’s stable could boast — champed their bits 
restlessly and tossed their heads, throwing now 
and then a flake of foam that flashed with sil- 
very brightness in the chance rays of moonlight, 
and But what is that ? 

Adown the green, thorny breastwork that de- 
fended Joel Gringer’s possessions from the way- 
side grazers flitted a slight figure, crouching and 
halting, and then darting swiftly forward toward 
the little dell which seemed to be the rendezvous 
sought. 

‘Is that you, Nannie 7” a hoarse, excited 
whisper met her a few rods distant from the 
horses. 

*Sh——! Yes: I never saw a man who could 
he Ip spoiling things by blunders. There, don’t 
t to heart, Richard ; I won’t scold you again, 
after all this, until we are- 

‘* Married.” 

* Yes ; but do let us hurry! 
minute that those hogs haven't done justice to 
the obstinacy of their nature, and father——” 

‘Well, give me your foot, and off we go. We'll 
show Joel Gringer whether I am competent to 


take 


I'm afraid every 


teach addition to a girl.” 

**And are you sure the preacher understands ?” 

‘Sure, darling; he’s to be at Brother Stilwell’s 
to-night, on his way to the Kildeer appointment. 
Now, old fellows, do your best. Mr. Mason told 
me not to spare horseflesh.” 

As the clatter of the hoofs rang down the road 
past John Mason’s two unusual night incidents 
might have been witnessed : the gleam of a light 
across the fields, swaying and flickering as though 
carried by an.excited, unsteady hand ; and a man 
leaning against the door of John Mason’s  sta- 


bles, whittling a stick and musing over some- 


thing which evidently pleased him much.  ** He, 
he! I never helped take them out of here. Can't 
prove it by me who’s takin’ to stealin’; h’ain’t I 
been behind the haystack tryin’ to hammer the 
An’ it wouldn’t stay, but 


bung in that barrel ? 
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it made an awful racket. There’s one consola- 
tion: if them there hosses have to go fur, they've 
been well fed an’ every shoe is as sound as a trig- 
ger—ha, ha!” And Ben Stone shut up his knife 
and went in to inform his master that as likely 
as not some one had stolen something or other 
about the place, but it couldn't be proved by 
him, 

‘*Shut up and go to bed with you, and don't 
answer questions until you’re asked ?” was the 
curt reply, with this addition in an undertone : 
‘*T—I wouldn’t begrudge the best span I've got 
to get even with old Gringer once more.” 

Patter, patter! click, click ! neck to neck and 
nostril to nostril, along ridge and through wooded 
hollow skimmed the two fleet coursers like some 
well-mated birds of flight. But few words were 
exchanged, but two pairs of human ears, at least, 
strained, minute by minute, to catch the first 
sound of expected pursuit. 

Out of another valley and up to the top of an- 
other ridge they go steadily, panting and steaming. 
They pause a second to breathe and look and 
listen. 

Away back on the last ridge, a mile or more 
away, the moonlight glistens on something bright 
—a silver-plated buckle or saddle-decoration—and 
then there comes a clear, ringing sound, as when 
steel strikes flint. 

‘He's coming! Oh, hurry, Dick! We can- 
not reach Mr. Stilwell’s in time ; it’s——” 

‘*Three miles yet, and——” 

‘© You know Fleetwood’s gait ; Mr. Mason never 
had a horse that could outrun him. What shall 


“ 


we do? Oh, if only we were—— : 

‘* Married, and I could call you my own ; then 
I would not need run a step, but could defend 
my right to you in the eves of the law. Listen! 
What’s that ahead ?” 

‘The Corners are just down there, you know, 
and some one may be coming on the cross-road.” 

“An idea! That is the direction from which 
the preacher comes. What if it should be But, 
no; he’s going straight ahead of us. Yes, there 
he turns! Whip up, and let’s overtake him, who- 
ever the rider be !” 





And the two blown and jaded horses were urged 
afresh. 

A quarter of a mile; half a mile; three-quar- 
ters. The sounds of hoofs in both directions are 
growing distinct. Oh, so near behind ! 

‘Call him, Richard! He may stop. Oh, if 
it only is |” 

‘*But your father will hear, too, and hasten ! 
Hello, there! Wait?” 

‘Who is it 7” 

‘¢T can’t be mistaken in that voice, Dick. Tle 
has stopped. Now P 





In a moment the overtaken party was seen, 





sure enough, to be the very preacher they were 
riding hard and fast to find. Sut while the situ- 
ation was being explained the footsteps of the 
pursuing horse were heard close by, and in a min- 
ute another ‘* Hello !” rang on their ears, hoarse 
and infuriated: ‘Stop! stop, I command you! 
Nannie, your father telis you to stop! Young 
man, I'll horsewhip you on the spot if you don’t 
give me my daughter !” 

The two looked at each other in despair. There 
would scarcely bo time to begin the ceremony. 
Must they be torn asunder when so near the goal ? 
The thought made the girl turn pale, and she 
almost sank helpless in her lover’s arms. 

But the preacher, backwoodsman that he was, 
was a man of wit and resources, and of heart as 
well. ‘‘ Keep on,” said he, quietly, ‘and ride as 
fast as you can. I will follow. Join your hands 
and sit firm in the saddle when I tell you. I have 
it all on the tip of my tongue. The Lord please, 
youll be man and wife before that horse brushes 
his nose against yours,” 

Clatter, clatter—clink, clink! rang the sharp 
hoof-beats ! Nearer and nearer they came to- 
gether; but the words rolled off the preacher’s 
lips, as he rose and sank in his stirrups, faster 
than the speed of the racers. 

It was a race of tongue against hoof ! 

The wild, mad pelting of the iron-shod feet 
were pitted against heart-throbs and brain-pulses 
and trembling lips ! 

The strain upen John Mason’s horseflesh, and 
its fleeter competitor, whose master spared him 
neither pain nor life, was telling ; but the tension 
on two hearts that were tortured by suspense was 
still more terrific. 

Nearer and nearer sped Fleetwood, until his 
hoarse panting almost drowned the preacher’s 
words! But a few rods separated them ! 

‘Join your right hands,” came the sharp com- 
mand. . 

** Halt, I command you, in the name of-——” 

‘Put spurs! Forasmuch as Richard W. An- 
derson and Annie Gringer have consented to——” 

‘*Hold up there! I’m an officer of the law !” 
demanded another voice, drowning the rest of 
the preacher’s ‘‘forasmuch.” But the wild wed- 
ding party dashed forward, now almost covered 
by the dust the others raised ; and the preacher's 
lips worked fast. 

‘In the name of the Father— 

«Halt, or you'll suffer the penal 

“And of the Son and——” 

‘Give me my daughter, you villain !” 

“And of the Holy Ghost, I pronounce that 
they are husband and wife. Amen.” 

And love had won the race ! 

There was a halt then, and explanations that 
disarmed the man of the law and sent old Joel 
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Gringer back to his belated supper with vain 
cursings of his luck. 

The supper at Stilwell’s was flavored with pleas- 
anter reflections; and Ben Stone had many an 


A HISTORIC CORNE 
By J. E. 


ALTHOUGH but a century old, the small green 
parallelogram between the White House and the 
Arlington Hotel, in Washington, has undeniably 
the most interesting history of any locality in the 
United States. At the time of the Revolution it 
was an insignificant part of David Burns’s farm, 
but in 1790, when President Washington selected 
the site for the Executive Mansion, he defined 
the boundaries of Lafayette Park opposite—even 
thus early giving to it the name of his illustrious 
friend, 

After the young Irishman, James Hoban, had 
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opportunity to wonder aloud, in his sly way, 
‘* How in tarnation them hogs ever did git into 
old man Mason’s cornfield jest when Dick Ander- 
son wanted to steal Joel Gringer’s daughter.” 


R IN WASHINGTON, 
ROESSLE, 


won the not very munificent prize of five hundred 

dollars for the best design “‘for a President’s 

house to be erected in the city of Washington,” 

and had modeled the structure after the palace 

of the Duke of Leinster, in Dublin, and the 

corner-stone had been ceremoniously laid, this 

became a prominent social centre. Long before 

the British soldiers tramped over the green grass 

on their way to burn the White House in 1814 

the political grandees of the land had begun to 

build their homes around this little park, and in 

every succeeding decade the most famous leaders 

in Cabinet and Senate, in war and diplo- 

macy, have ranged themselves upon its 

border. The accompanying plan conveys 

some idea of its distinction in recording 

the names of personages who reside or 

who have resided around the three avail- 

able sides of this verdant and beautiful 
atrium of the White House. 

Where the main body 

of the Arlington Hotel 

now stands there were, 
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fifty years ago, three stately residences. One was 
occupied by William L. Marcy, Secretary of War 
under President Polk, and Secretary of State under 
President Pierce, and when he retired he was suc- 


Twenty feet further to the west is St. John’s 
“piscopal Church, shown in our eut, with the 


vane pointing southward to the White House. 
It was built in 1815 at the instance of President 


Madison, and for fifty 




















WEBSTER’S HOUSE, AND VISTA OF H STREET TO 
THE ARLINGTON. 


ceeded in this and the adjoining house by 
the Secretary of State under Buchanan, Lewis 
Cass, who, like Marcy, had previously held 
the War Portfolio. In the third mansion 
dwelt, during many years of varied official 
service, Reverdy Jolinson, Senator and Am- 
bassador, and there President Buchanan, and. 
more recently, President Harrison, were en- 
tertained prior to their inauguration; and 
within its walls Patti, Henry Irving, Presi- 
dent Diaz of Mexico, King Kalakaua, Dom 
Pedro and Boulanger found that luxurious 
seclusion which sovereigns and artists seek. 
The H Street front consists of a union of the 
former residences of Charles Sumner and Senator 
Pomeroy, the windows looking directly upon the 
White House. 

The great double mansion adjoining, on II 
Street, was built by Matthew St. Clair Clarke, long 
the Clerk of the House of Representatives ; and 
after his time it became the home of the British 
Legation. Here lived Sir Lytton Bulwer and his 
not less famous son and secretary, ‘‘ Owen Mere- 
dith,” now Lord Lytton, who began here his most 
celebrated poem, ‘‘ Lucile.” During the same 
decade the house was occupied by that millionaire 
scion of the Barings, Lord Ashburton, who, in 
conference with Daniel Webster, drafted “the 
Ashburton Treaty,” which defined our present 


Canadian boundary. Another occupant was John 
Nelson, Attorney-general in Tyler’s Cabinet. 




















years it was the 
‘court church” of 
the capital, almost all 
the Presidents attend- 
| ing there. 
Mii The next houses on 
the park are the 
stately residences of 
two well-known pro- 
ductive authors— 
NN Colonel John Ilay, 
4) Lincoln’s secretary, 
and his immediate 
neighbor, Henry 
Adams, grandson of 





DECATUR’S HOUSE. 


John Quincey Adams. Hay’s house is still full of 
succulent war stories and records, and Adams is 
one of four brothers, lawyers and authors, who 
are determined that their famous patronymic shall 
not pass into oblivion. 

The large double house adjoining—the cream- 
colored house in our picture—was built by Gov- 
ernor Swann of Maryland. Here lived John Sli- 
dell when he was Senator from Louisiana, and 
when he resigned his seat in a defiant speech and 
went home to be sent as Confederate Ambassador 
to France. 

The picturesque residence occupying the re- 
maining half of the block, which has a decidedly 
volant aspect and attitude, was owned and occu- 
pied by Daniel Webster during the whole period 
when he was Secretary of State and was waiting 
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impatiently for his long-delayed promotion, 


There, after having engaged the Clarke house 
for Ashburton, he deliberately lay in wait for 
that plenipotentiary with a series of dinners 
that would have astonished Lucullus. The great 
treaty was settled over the table where American 
delicacies were served in American style : Maine 


Massachusetts 
Jerse y 


salmon, cod, Connecticut shad, 
New Kentucky beef, Ohio 
prairie chickens, Illinois venison, Maryland soft- 


oysters, 


roast 


shell crabs and terrapin, Delaware canvasbacks 
and Carolina ricebirds were cooked and served in 
a fashion that made the noble peer’s mouth water 
and his claims on the shores of Lake Champlain 
relax. 

Webster was impecunious at this time, and his 
It is said 
that just before one of these swell dinners he tele- 
graphed to a friend in Boston : ‘‘ Send me $4,000 
Must give a great banquet Monday.” 
When it 
mately refunded Webster protested against the 
ten per cent. interest charged. ‘‘ But you know,” 
pleaded the usurer, ‘1 was not invited to the din- 
ner!” What makes this story seem apocryphal is 
the statement that the Great Expounder returned 
the money. 

After Webster’s death the house became the 
property and was long the home of William Cor- 
coran, the philanthropist. During the Civil War 
he rented it to Mr. Montholon, the French Min- 
ister to this government. 

On the opposite corner, as shown by the dia- 
gram, is the residence of Admiral Shubrick, and 
contiguous to it are the houses of Judge Bancroft 
Davis, diplomat, and the distinguished historian, 
the late Greorge Bancroft. 

Facing the northwest corner of Lafayette Park, 
and diagonally opposite the winged residence of 
Daniel Webster, is the antique, solid double house 
which Commodore Stephen Decatur built for 
himself after the War of 1812, and in which the 
miserably died on returning from his duel’ at 
Bladensburg on that bleak Spring morning of 
1820. After Decatur’s death the house was suc- 
cessively occupied by Henry Clay, candidate for 
the Presidency in 1824; Martin Van Buren, 
Vice-president ; Edward Livingston, Jackson’s 
Secretary of State ; M. Dallas, Vice- 
president ; Senator Judah P. Benjamin, after- 
ward Attorney- general, Secretary of War and 
Secretary of State of the Confederacy; and, 
finally, General Beale, whose guest General Grant 
was for weeks at a time after he retired from the 
White House. At the south side of the house 
may be seen in the picture a window on the sec- 
ond floor with the blinds shut: this window was 
cut by Van Buren in 1834, in order that he might 
see and respond to the signals displayed from the 


friends lent him a good deal of money. 


at once, 


The money was forwarded. Was ulti- 


(reorge 
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White House by his most confidential 
President Jackson. 
Between this 


west 


friend, 


the White 


square, 


and ILouse, 
of the eleven 
houses that have nearly all been occupied by dis- 
tinguished officials; the one which is now the 
Winter home of Washington McLean, of the Cin- 
cinnati Lnguirer, having successively sheltered 
the families of Secretary Levy Woodbury, of Van 
Buren’s Cabinet ; Secretary John C. Spencer, of 
Tyler’s Cabinet ; General Dan. Sickles, M. C., and 
Vice-president Colfax. In the house numbered 
23 on the plot dwelt for years Major Rathbone 
and his wife (a daughter of Senator Harris), both 
of whom sat in the theatre-box at Abraham Lin- 
coln’s side when he was slain, and whose subse- 
quent life is too sad to be recalled. 

Diagonally opposite the northeast corner of the 
park is the small two-and-a-half-story, building 
which was the house of Commodore Morris before 
he silenced the forts in the Lower Mississippi at 
the capture of New Orleans. 


corner 
side 


along the are 


Across I Street from this, and diagonally oppo- 
site the Arlington, is the great mastic building 
erected by James Madison in 1801, when he came 
to Washington and served as Jefferson’s Secretary 
of State till he was chosen President. Thither, 
twenty years later, Dolly Madison returned after 
her distinguished husband’s death, and there for 
fifteen years she held court and dispensed during 
the remainder of a sunny life a gracious hospital- 
ity. It afterward was purchased by Admiral 
Wilkes, and was occupied by him when Slidell, 
whom he was soon to take off a British ship on 
the high seas, lived within a stone’s throw. Dur- 
ing the war the building served as McClellan’s 
headquarters. It is now the home of the Cosmos 
Club, the largest and most prosperous scientific 
club in the world, 

In the next two houses along the east side of 
the park have dwelt Secretary of the Treasury 
Windom, Senator Fenton and Colonel Robert G. 
Ingersoll. The next below, a broad house with 
an iron balcony extending across its front, was 
built by Ogle Tayloe when, after the burning of 
the White House in 1814, he surrendered his own 
famous ** octagon” to President Madison. Later, 
it was long occupied by Commodore Paulding, a 
son of that obstinate soldier, John Paulding, who 
captured Major André. The house is now the 
residence of Senator Don. Cameron. 

The only remaining house on this remarkable 
park occupying merely two squares is one of the 
most famous. It was originally the élite boarding- 
house of Washington, and numbered among its 
guests John C. Calhoun, when he was Monroe’s 


Secretary of War and Jackson's Vice-president, 
and Henry Clay, when he was Adams’s Secretary of 
State ; then it became the property and home of 
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DIAGRAM OF LAFAYETTE PARK AND ITS SURROUNDINGS 


KEY TO DIAGRAM, 


Numbers 1, 2, 3,4,5 constitute what is now the Arlington Hotel. 
The following names indicgte former or present residents ; 

1. Reverdy Johnson, Senator and Minister to England; James 
Buchanan and Benjamin Harrison, Presidents-elect ; Patti; Kala- 
kaua ; Dom Pedro; the Prince of Wales. 

2. William L. Marcy, Secretary of War and Secretary of State. 

3. Lewis Cass, Secretary of War and Secretary of State. 

4. Charles Sumner. 

5, Senator Pomeroy 

6. Lord Ashburton ; Sir Bulwer Lytton and his son,‘‘ Owen Mer- 
edith.” 

7. St. John's Church, Episcopal, built for Madison, and attended 
by all the Presidents prior to Lincoln, 

8. John Hay, poet and historian. 

9. Henry Adams, author, grandson of John Quincey Adams. 

10. Thomas Ritchie, President Polk’s editor; Senator John Sli- 
dell; Walter A. Wood, inventor and manufacturer (present oceu- 
vant) 

. 11 Daniel Webster; Mr. Montholon, French Minister; William 
Corcoran, philanthropist (last occupant). 

12. Admiral Shubrick (last occupant). 

13. Judge Bancroft Davis, Secretary of State and Minister to 
Germany (present occupant). 

14. George Bancroft (last occupant). 

15. Commodore Stephen Decatur; Henry Clay; Martin Van 
Buren, Vice-president ; John Gadsby; Edward Livingston, Sec- 
retary of State; George M. Dallas, Vice-president; General 
Beale (present occupant), 

16. William L. Marcy, Secretary of War; Representative New- 
berry, of Michigan; James G. Blaine, Senator; Representative 
William L. Seott (present occupant). 

17. Charles C. Glover, banker (present occupant). 


18, William Murtagh, editor ; General Frank Steele (present oc- 
cupant). 

19. Major-general J. G. Parke. 

20. Commodore Stockton: Levf Woodbury, Seeretary of the 
Treasury under Van Buren; John C. Spencer, Secretary of the 
Treasury under Tyler; General Daniel E. Sickles ; Vice-president 
Schuyler Colfax; Washington McLean, editor Cincinnati Zn- 

uirer, 
. 21. Mrs. James Blair, daughter of General Jesup. 

22, Senator Gorman ; George F, Appleby (present occupant). 

23. Admiral Alden; Major Henry R. Rathbone; General N. L. 
Anderson ; Senator Dolph (present oceupant) 4 

24. Mrs. Green, daughter of Admiral Dahlgren; Colonel William 
H. Philip. 

25. John McLean, Cincinnati Enquirer, 

26, Peter Parker, Minister to China; Bureau of American Re- 
publics, William E. Curtis, chief. 

27. Francis P. Blair ; Montgomery Blair; Thomas Ewing, Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. (General W. T. Sherman was married in this 
house.) 

28. Rev. Smith Pyne : Commodore Morris ; 

29. James Madison; Mrs. Dolly Madison; Commodore Wilkes; 
General McClellan ; Cosmos Club (present occupant). 

30. William Windom, Secretary of the Treasury 

31. Colonel Robert G. Ingersoll. 

32. Ogle Tayloe; Admiral Paulding; Senator Don. Cameron 
(present occupant). 

33. Henry Clay, Secretary of State; John C. Calhoun, Vice- 
president; Washington Club; William H. Seward, Secretary of 
State; James G. Blaine, Secretary of State. (Key was shot by 
Sickles in front of this honse.) 

34. United States Attorney-general's office. 

35. Jackson's equestrian statue. 

36. Lafeyette’s monument. 
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CONGO SNAKE AND SPOTTED EFT. 


the celebrated Washington Club, where assembled 
the jeunesse dorée of the capital. Sickles and 
Key were both members, and the tragedy which 
associates their names took place in front of its 
door. It is a tradition here that N. P. Willis, 
the exquisite diletéante and miniaturist, wrote his 
popular Washington letters to the Home Journal, 
in a window of this club that faces Pennsylvania 
Avenue. Later, the building became the war 
residence of Secretary Seward, and there the des- 
perate assault was made upon him by the assassin, 
Payne. It then, for some years, housed the Sub- 
sistence Department of the Army, and lastly it 
has been renovated for the home of James G. 
Blaine—the third Secretary of State who has 
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dwelt within its walls, and the seyenth who has 
lived upon the park. 

This remarkable square might properly be 
christened Cabinet Park, for around it, and 
within a few rods’ space, have resided at different 
times members of the official families of seven- 
teen Presidents. 


WHAT ARE THEY? 
By J. CARTER BEARD. 

IN illustration of the vague ideas that persons 
of general reading, and even of considerable edu- 
cation in other respects, possess of natural his- 
tory, an anecdote is related of Baron Cuvier, when 
a tutor in the family of the Count d’Héricy. 
Turning suddenly from the classic he was read- 
ing with his pupil, and pointing to the word 
*‘karkinos,” crab, he asked the young man to 
define instead of translating the term. 

“Why,” replied his pupil, hesitating, “it is a 
small, red fish that runs backward. Is not that 
a correct definition, sir ?” 

‘« Excellent,” replied Cuvier, dryly; ‘‘ except 
that a crab is not a fish, that it is not red, and 
that it does not run backward.” 

Misconceptions fully as gross abound in many 
of the so-called well-attested of ani- 
mals to be found in the popular literature of the 
day. 

It may, perhaps, surprise some among our many 
readers—in fact, it is not too much to claim that 
almost all persons who see the accompanying illus- 
trations will call the creatures here represented 
lizards or reptiles. They are neither ; they be- 
long to the same class of animals as do the frogs 
and toads. ‘‘ But,” you will perhaps say, ‘‘is not 
a toad a reptile ?” 

Not at all. ‘Toads, frogs, hellbenders or Meno- 
pomide, axolotls, mud-puppies or Necturide, 
Congo snakes or Amphiumide, and spotted efts 
or Amblystomide, are batrachians. 

This class of animals differs radically from rep- 
tiles, and is, really, in many structural peculiar- 
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ities, allied more nearly to fishes, from which, 
indeed, were it not for the presence of legs and 
the absence of fins, it might be difficult, in some 
instances, to separate them. All the batrachians, 
like the frog, pass through a distinct metamor- 
phosis (which reptiles never do), and have a tad- 
pole, or larval, and a mature state. Some of the 
class resemble lizards, some eels or serpents, and 
others, again, look like large earthworms. The 
negroes, and most of the whites, too, for that 
matter, along the Southern seacoast look upon the 
Congo snake as the most poisonous of creeping 
things, and as it is thrown out when the ditches 
in the ricefields are cleared, the creature is 
avoided as though its very touch would breed a 
pestilence. ‘Nuff pizen in one dem da’ snakes 
wiv laigs, dem Congo snakes, fer to kill off a hull 
gin’ration,” said an old ex-slave in Florida. 
‘* Dey do say dat a hoodoo man started de sick 
spell dat was here seberal years ago by slingin’ 
one dem snakes down a well in Pensacola.” 

It is almost needless to say that, as is the case 
with all batrachians, they are entirely harmless, 
and I am well assured that, in common with most 
of their class, they would not make bad eating. 
The illustration is perhaps a little misleading in 
respect to color, on account of the treatment of 
light and shade, for the Congo snake is a deep 
blue-black tinged with violet, except the lips and 
throat, which are light. The eel-shaped body is 
partially supported by the short, feeble legs, the 
fore pair of which possess two small fingers, and 





the hinder pair the same number of toes. The 
Congo snake burrows in mud to the.depth of two 
or three feet, feeding upon insects, and sometimes 
swims about in the lagoons, catching fish. 

The menopoma, known popularly as “ hell- 
bender,” is in some respects the most curious of 
the batrachians. ‘The negroes dread it as they 
do the Congo snake, and will always cut the line, 
leaving the hook in the possession of their repul- 
sive catch rather than touch the slimy creature 
in attempting to reclaim it; and, to quote Mr. 
Townsend, ‘‘ The amphibious flathead is often 
rendered still flatter by the lively application of 
the boot-heel of the sportsman, angry at having 
his bait, which was intended for nobler game, ap- 
propriated by the squirming monster.” But the 
extraordinary peculiarity to which reference has 
been made is their unparalleled and incredible 
tenacity of life. Mr. William Friar, of the Uni- 
versity of Lewisburg, says: ‘‘ Orfe specimen, 
about eighteen inches in length, which had lain 
on the ground exposed to a Summer sun for 
forty-eight hours, was brought to the museum, 
and was left lying a day longer before it was 
placed in alcohol. The day following, desiring 
to note a few points of structure, [ removed it 
from the alcohol, in which it had been completely 
submerged for at least twenty hours, and had no 
sooner placed it on the table before it began to 
open its big mouth, vigorously sway its tail to 
and fro, and give other undoubted evidences of 
vitality. On another occasion, desiring to kill 
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one of these creatures, which had been out of the 
water for a day, I made a little slit in the back, 
hoping to be able to penetrate between the cervi- 
cal vertebrae with a stout scalpel and cut the 
spinal cord. After trials, in which | 
only succeeded in breaking the scalpel, ] gave 
, but with all my cutting and 


several 


up the attempt ; 
pushing it manifested not the slightest signs of 
pain or irritation, while if I but touched the tip 
of its tail with my finger it would make a vigor- 
ous protest by lashing its caudal appendage and 
snapping its jaws. I doubt if even the snapping- 
turtle could exhibit a ruggeder constitution.” 
The mnud- puppies 
on (Necturide) were first 
An, caught in angling for 
catfish, and although 
quite handsome as 
compared with their 
cousins, the hell- 
benders, were of course 
reputed 


























poisonous, 


and altogether dia- 
bolical. They are 
handsomely spotted, 


with black on an ashy- 
gray ground, and have 
beautiful crimson tufts 
of branchiw, three in 
number, on 
of the head. 
most 


each side 
But the 


interesting and 


the group represented 
in the illustration are 
beyond question the 
axolotils, and the spot- 
ted efts (Amblystom- 
idw). Axolotls (Uro- 
dela) had for a long 


wonderful members of 
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time been kept and bred in the Jardin des Plantes 
at Paris, where, to the amazement of all who 
knew the fact, an axolotl transformed itself into 
quite another creature, an animal of a different 
genus, the spotted eft (Amblystomide) of the illus- 
tration. The axolotls lay eggs, from which hatch 
tadpoles, presenting all the characteristics of ax- 
olotis, and this was thought to indicate that the 
circle of generation was complete, until, in 1865, 
M. A. Duméral saw the axolotls lose their gill- 
tufts, or branchiw, and assume another form. 

This is, then, the first fact to be noticed: As 
tad poles change 1o frogs, axolotls become spotted 
efts. 

It may well be taken for granted that after this 
the axolotls were studied with a great deal of in- 
terest. Their eggs were hatched both on dry 
land and in water. Four of those placed in the 
ground became axolotls, and two turned out to 
be spotted efts (as if hen’s eggs should produce 
poultry or young quail at haphazard); and of 
those placed in the water, four became axolotls, 
and one a spotted eft. 

This brings us to the second fact to be noticed : 
The eggs of axolotls produce axolotls or spotted 
efts indifferently, but with a larger proportion 
of axolotls. , 

One of the spotted efts thus obtained laid eggs, 
and the tadpoles hatched from them grew to four 
inches in length in three months. They were all 
axolotls, but differed from the ordinary sort in 
the character of their color-marking. Another 
spotted eft hatched efts and axolotls. This 
brings us to the summing up of the whole body 
of facts yet obtained in relation to this strange 
generation. 

Axolotls become spotted efts, either by devel- 
opment or by being hatched as such from the 
egg. The eggs of the spotted eft give birth to 
axolotls and spotted efts. The environment of the 
have do 


much to with 


eggs 











determining the nature of 


the animals that come from 
them. Such are some of the 
curious discoveries that have 


resulted from recent study of 
the batrachia, and there can be 
no doubt that there are many 
facts quite as interesting and 
wonderful awaiting the inves- 
tigator of this class, who, not 
content with what is contain- 
= ed in books, seeks to read some 








THE NECTURUS OR MUD-PUPPY. 


of Nature’s unprinted pages. 
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NATIONAL AND STATE CHEMISTS IN THE COURTS OF LAW. 


By CLARK BELL, PRESIDENT OF THE MEDICO-LEGAL SOCIETY OF NEW YorK.* 


CHEMISTRY stands as a base, as a foundation 
and corner-stone for nearly all science ; on it rests 
most of the scientific research of our era. In 
medicine, it lies at the very root. A chemist 
need not be, and the great chemist doubtless 
ought not to be, a physician. But no physician 
should dare to enter even the portals of the tem- 
ple of medicine without bathing in the waters 
and acquiring the mysteries of chemistry. Chem- 
istry seems to my eyes to be not unlike the angel 
who rolled the stone away from the sepulchre 
2,000 years ago, revealing those mysteries which 
the faithful see in the Resurrection, and opening 
the door and way for the light to come forth. 

Chemistry is the prolific mother of all the 
world’s wealth. The earth is her treasure-house ; 
the sea, her handmaiden ; the air and fire, her will- 
ing servants, who come at her beck and go at her 
nod. Steam and heat are only too happy to bear 
her burdens, and light and electricity are her 
swift-winged messengers, Her students and vo- 
taries live in that charmed life and atmosphere 
in which she envelops her mysteries. To her 
there is nothing new; she but withdraws the veil 
which obscures human vision, in our century, to 
her favorites, little by little, as to secrets that 
she may have blazoned at noonday, in the pre- 
historic times, to the priests who then kept up the 
sacred fires upon the altars within her temple. 

To-day she tells us’ by the spectroscope the or- 
ganic constitution of the sun, and speculates upon 
the gases and incomparable heat of fires at the cen- 
tre of our solar system which we see reflected in 
the organism of the fixed stars. 

She is greater than fortune, for all the known 
gems of the world do not equal the contents of a 
single cabinet in any one of thousands of apart- 
ments in her treasure-house. 

She has unfolded to our era many of her old 
truths which touch on the life, health and happi- 
ness of mankind, and which lie underneath all 
the commerce, the industries and the arts of the 
world, and touch on every side the civilization of 
the age. 

She holds the key to all the chambers of knowl- 
edge now sealed to our vision, and it is to her we 
look within the next century for the advancing 
steps of a higher civilization, depending upon her 
caprice as to how much farther she may put aside 
that impenetrable curtain which conceals and 
hides the unknown and the unattainable. When 
she speaks as a witness in the tribunals, where 


* Read before the American Chemicgl Society, Decem- 
ber 31st, 1890, at Philadelphia, Pa. 


life and death and character are in the balance, 
she is ever voiceless unless absolute and infal- 
lible. 

If she does not demonstrate beyond question or 
eavil of doubt, she should be silent. The light 
from her lamp must be clear, certain, unerring, 
true, exact and unquestionable. She deals not in 
suspicion, not in conjecture. If in donbt, her 
evidence must not be taken nor her voice heard. 
If the poison is found, if the analysis detects it, 
if all proper precautions are taken, and the facts 
remain, then her voice is inexorable, because it is 
truth—it is the voice of Nature, the voice of the 
Infinite. 

This highest evidence, this light which science 
throws upon the labors of the courts in the ad- 
ministration of justice, deserves in America that 
careful recognition which exists in many other 
countries of the world. 

We need such a man in the ‘service of the na- 
tion as Dr. Thomas Stevenson is to the Govern- 
ment of Great Britain, who succeeds that emi- 
nent man, Dr. R. Swayne Tayler, as Public Goy- 
ernment Analyst. We need such a man here as 
Broardel is to France, and as the great Orfila was 
to his own country. Such a laboratory at Wash- 
ington, with one of our best chemists at its head, 
would advance the study of the science incompar- 
ably beyond our present ideas and plans. It 
would be the centre of all the schools for the 
study of the science, both at the national capital 
and in the States, worthy the nation and worthy 
the science. 

The administration of justice in criminal trials, 
notably in cases of alleged or suspected poisoning, 
deserves the thoughtful attention of jurists, pub- 
licists and legislators. The duty lies upon every 
human government, organized for the full protec- 
tion of society, to take every step in its power, 
as well to trace and detect the poisoner as to de- 
fend the innocent unjustly accused or suspected. 
So far as human punishments go, there is nothing 
the guilty can suffer, short of actual death, more 
terrible than that which the innocent endures who 
rests through life under the general and appar- 
ently well-grounded suspicion and belief of guilt. 

The problem in these cases usually is: Was 
poison administered by the accused ? And all 
will agree with the wisdom of the legal maxim, 
‘‘ Better ten guilty ones escape than one inno- 
cent suffer.” 

Cruel as is the fate of the innocent unjustly ac- 
cused, wrongfully suspected, and resting through 
life under the suspicion of guilt, it does not 
touch upon the borders, even, of that terrible 
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despair endured by the innocent one, wrongfully 
committed and condemned, who suffers the ex- 
treme penalty of the law. 

In a government like that of the United States 
of America, composed of several States united as 
a whole, where the State authorities assume the 
responsibility for all cases except such as belong 
exclusively to the jurisdiction of the General 
Government, the responsibility is divided between 
Congress, whose duty is clear, in cases within the 
national jurisdiction, as to the trial and punish- 
ment of offenders under and against the laws of 
the nation, and the Legislatures of the States 
for offenses committed against State laws. 

The American Union, however, is the guardian, 
protector and foster-mother of all the people of 
all the States, and has the power, the right, and 
would be quick to assume the duty, of enhancing 
the public good, even though the effects and ben- 
eficial results fell mainly on the the 
wretched and lowly. 

Every criminal judge, prosecuting attorney, 
and more especially every counsel for the pris- 
caer, in this class of cases, acutely feel the great 
public need of skilled and competent chemical 
advice in such cases—advice based upon the most 
careful analyses, the most critical and crucial 
tests, with the aid of every appliance known to 
chemical science. Every consideration binds our 
judgment to the decision that this advice should 
be unbiased, impartial, clear, able and convinc- 
ing. The accused, if poor, under our system is 
absolutely powerless to obtain this evidence. The 
government, if bound to protect the innocent, 
has taken no steps to discharge its obligation. 


poor, 


THE MOSAICS OF 


Tue vision deigned at Patmos here behold, 
For Christ is everywhere, and everywhere 
Angels, apostles, martyrs in the air, 
Held floating on a glassy sea of gold. 
And under these, lo! marble billows rolled, 
As dove-wings in their hue, as jasper rare, 
And all wrought in a fashion, strange and fair, 
Used under Orient skies, ere Art grew old. 
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The duty to provide a National Chemist is too 
plain to be even challenged. It cannot for one 
moment be denied. 

The only question is, or should be, how can 
Congress for the Nation, and the Legislatures for 
the States, best meet this issue and discharge this 
obligation ? 

The cost of a careful and elaborate chemical 
analysis in a poisoning case, where the accused is 
poor and friendless, is so great, that our present 
system is a practical miscarriage of or denial 
of justice when the poor, though innocent, stand 
accused. 

We submit that the plain duty of Congress is 
to create and designate a public official, to be 
called the Chemist of the Nation, whose bounden 
duty it should be, by his oath of office, to con- 
duct all such investigations as a careful searcher 
after truth, as well for the accused as for the peo- 
ple. ‘The salary should, of course, be sufficient 
to command the highest talent in the nation, 
und the laboratory should be so equipped as 
to reflect credit on our government for its com- 
pleteness in every respect known to the student 


of chemistry, or in contrast with any labora- 
tory in the world. For the States, it is on toa 
low a plane to discuss such a question as this in 


its relation to the whole people of a State, and to 
oppose such a measure in a State upon the only 
possible foreseen ground, that of its cost. If any 
State in the American Union is so small or so 
poor as to gravely weigh the cost against publicg 
honor and duty, it should consider how it could 
meet its obligation by obtaining the aid of a sister 
State by suitable legislation. 


ST. MARK’S, VENICE. 


Saints’ incense, and saints’ music, and saints’ praise ! 

Are not the heavens opened? Nay: there breathe 
Old Venice and great deeds in ancient days 

Through pious sounds and scents, that upward wreathkc. 
‘Praise Jesu for our greatness, soon and late; 
But, sirs, forget not that our deeds were great.” 


‘DoiGias SLApDEN. 
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A STORY 


FOR EASTER, 


By BULKELEY Boorn, 


SisTER FELICE was very tired as she sank softly 
down on the steps of the altar. She was a little 
nun, and, with others, had been occupied the en- 
tire morning in the great Cathedral of St. Xavier. 
Now, the altar, the chancel, were odorous as a 


garden, where, in the dim light, lilies stood up, 
whitely, and roses, red as the blood of the pierced 
Christ, drooped their heavy heads, and waited for. 
the Easter morning. 

She had tarried after the others had gone—. 























even the choirboys had done with 
rehearsing the Easter carols, and 
had clattered noisily out. The old 
organist, in the high and shadowy 
loft, seemed to have fallen into a 
reverie, for the strains he drew 
from the tuneful pipes voiced a wild 
longing for the bitter-sweet joys of 
earth, and then soared and lifted 
the listener into heaven’s own deli- 
cious calm. Sister Felice listened 
to the glorious harmony, and fell 
a-dreaming. Nun though she was, 
bound by solemn vows—she loved 
with a passionate devotion and con- 
stancy that would put to shame a 
worldling. Was there ever so pretty 
a picture as the little “Sister” ? 
In the dim light her sweet face 
shone out like a radiant star. Her 
eyes were tender, and gray as the 
drifting mist, and shaded by heavy, 
curling lashes. er mouth, so 
small and red, had the curve of 
Love’s own bow. A fickle flame 
burned in her cheeks ; by the chang- 
ing color one could see how sensi- 
tive and how responsive was the 
soul enshrined in such marvelous 
setting. 

Two years before, a stranger 
priest, Father Gregory by name, 
had been assigned to the parish. 
A man of thirty or thereabouts, he 
was, in body and mind, head and 
shoulders above. his associates, and 
for beauty, like a Greek god. His 
bright hair, closely cropped, lay 
above his white forehead like a 
kingly crown, ‘Truth was mirror- 
ed in those clear blue eyes—one 
could but yield to a strange mag- 
netism when held by their gaze. 
But the secret of his subtle power 
lay in his rare yoice. It was com- 
manding or caressing; the most 
entreating and persuasive voice— 
most effective in the confessional— 
tender as a woman’s at the bed of 
death. 

It was the fate of Sister Felice to 
meet the new priest at the confes- 
sional. As those low-keyed tones 
fell upon her ear her soul awoke 
to listen—then, bolder grown, crept 
up to her eyes to venture a look— 
looked and surrendered. 

Trembling, she went from the 
holy place. This new emotion that 
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‘“‘ WHERE THE LILIES STOOD UP WHITELY, SISTER FELICE FELL 4-pREAMING.” 
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sang through every fibre of her being, and set 
For hours 
she was lifted above all thought of life, its needs 


every joybell a-ringing—was it a sin ? 


and desires, its losses and despairs. 

And then came the terrible awakening. She— 
He—a priest. Neither could escape from 
the life each had voluntarily chosen. The round 
of duties took the semblance of a wheel of tort- 
ure. Yet she thanked God for the pain. From 
the tree of knowledge she had plucked and eaten 
the fruit —**‘ oh, and the sweet of it !’—and knew 
that the bliss of loving towers above the renuncia- 
tion of it, as the sun-kissed Alps tower above the 
cold and stone- fretted brooklet of the valley. 
Life might stretch on and on, for scores of years 
—through it all she must lock this precious secret 
in her breast. 

Not even he, with his glorious eyes, and voice 
like a seraph’s, must discover how her soul trem- 
bled with a fierce, wild joy at touch of his hand, 
id of his voice or glance of his eye. 


aonun. 


SOUT 

Two vears had run their course, day and night, 
pretty Sister Fe- 
lice patiently performing her duties and believing 


light and shade, joy and grief; 


that her secret was safe in her innocent breast. 
Yet the sunlight falls upon the leafless oak, and 
lo! it is clothed in verdure—its warm presence 
the 
rejoicing to the sea. 

So, while the music in the dim and distant loft 
sighed for very tenderness, or went mad with 
earthly desire, or mouyted on wings of heavenly 
longing, the fair girl at the altar’s foot dreamed 
her dreams. All about and above her the Easter 
lilies nodded their white bells, and waited for the 
Easter morn. Suddenly a soft, cool touch on her 
hand woke her from her dreaming. Her sweet 
eves lost that far-away look as they slowly fell to 
see what had touched her so softly. 

A flower had fallen 


cross by her side, 


ice-bound river, aud the waters go 


caresses 


fragrant 
Not a gleaming lily, with its 


from the great 


Easter message, but a golden daffodil. It, lay 
‘here it had fallen—nestling against her black 


garment, and half cradled in the pink palm of 
her hand. ‘* Thou of joy!” eried, in a 
vlad, tender voice. ‘* Come to my heart, harbin- 
ver of hope.” She kissed the little blossom with 
and then hid it 


ray she 


an abandon of tena 


erness, care- 
fully in the bosom of her robe. Scarcely had she 
done so when she heard footfall. That loved 
and familiar sound sent a wave of rosy color up 


to lose itself beneath her white coif. Assuming 
the attitude of devotion, she hid her 
face in the folds of her Father Gregory 
paused to speak softly, *‘* Faithful Felice,” to 


murmur a Benedicite, an 


‘onscious 


rove, 


l then passed from sight 
within the sacristy. 

That night, 
slumber, a fiend stole out to do its work. 


hushed in 


The 


when all the town was 
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winds of March 
flames! O 


lawless bore him company. O 
The bells 
The puny 
might of man was pitted against the unleashed 
forces of Nature. It was an unequal, hopeless 
struggle. Yet there was no lack of effort, and 
many a deed of heroism forced from the surging 
multitude a cheer, even while it shuddered. 

At length all knew that the clanging bells were 
tolling a requiem for the cathedral. The solid 
masonry might resist those fangs of flame, but the 
fiery serpents made ladders of the network of 
ivy, and mounted to the topmost spire. The 
beautiful windows, sacred to the memory of the 
dear departed, crackled like parchment in that 
fiery breath. The flames crept within, and with 
profane touch blackened and shriveled the Easter 
lilies that would never greet the Easter morn. 

Standing apart from the crowd was a group of 
wet-eyed Sisters, who watched the progress of the 
flames, until all the vast space within the cathe- 
dral-walls was fearfully aglow, like Dante’s In- 
ferno. Among them, the face of Sister Felice, 
bathed in that shifting sheet of flame, was a mar- 
vei of beauty. Her coif had fallen back, and re- 
vealed her wonderful bronze-brown hair, tossed 
and wind-blown, and clustering about her perfect 
face, now robbed of its pretty color, out of which 
gleamed a pair of dusky eyes, melting and tender 
enough to tempt more than mortal. 

A glad thought nestled in her heart, and com- 
forted her through all the terrors about her. An 
hour before the alarm had been sounded she had 
peeped through her blinds and had watched with 
a girlish pride the stalwart man she loved mount 
his stallion, a fierce and splendid animal, and ride 
away into the starlit night. Rider and horse— 
how well they suited each other !—a magnificent 
pair. She knew that Father Gregory had been 
summoned to the deathbed of a parishioner, miles 
away. 


winds ! 
awoke and rang out a wild alarm. 


cruel relentless 


Only for that he would now be where 
danger was direst; and as her white fingers slid 
mechanically over her beads the Ave Maria that 
fell from her lips was freighted with thanksgiv- 
ing. So, while she counted her beads amid the 
terrors of that wild March night, her small mouth 
was curved almost to smiling for thought of //s 
safety. 

Does she hear a far-away sound like the coming 
of swift hoofs ? 

She holds 


listen—then 


and 


smiles at her fears, and believes it is 


her breath strains her ears to 
but the beating of her heart. 
Again she 


doe. Alas! 


the stony road—near and nearer they come ; 


lifts her head with the motion ofa 


alas! it is true! Fleet hoofs smite 


rider 
moving as if animated by one spirit, 
dash into that circle of light. 

Father Gregory leaped to the ground, tossed 


horse, 


and 
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the bridle to his groom, and, with a swift caress 
of hand to his reeking steed, he strode straight 
toward a rear entrance of the arning edifice, 

As he passed the group of Sisters his eyes fell 
upon the youngest one, Sister Felice. Their eves 
met. Fora fleeting moment there flashed from 
under the level brows of the priest an unmistak- 
able look of masculine admiration. Possibly a 
close observer might have seen a sign of the cross 
swiftly made by the shapely hand, which he laid 
lightly upon the young girl’s head, as he said, in 
a voice of tender reproof : 

“Child, this is no place for you. Go where you 
will be sheltered from this cruel wind.” 

Ife would have passed on, but something caught 
his hand. It was a tress of hair—a daring, dar- 
ling little tress—that, loosened by the wind, 
sprang up and twined itself about his finger. 

He smiled gravely as he lingered to disengage 
the clinging coil ; took another look into those 
fathomless eyes 
of emotion through his stalwart frame as he had 
never dreamed of; in another moment he had 
entered the fiery furnace. 

It seemed an age, with that wild wind roaring 
overhead and fanning the flames to madder fury, 
while they waited for his reappearance. One in 
that silent group waited with such a deadly pang 
tugging at her heart—such a mad desire to cry 
out in her anguish—that her effort to suppress 
her cries left her spent of strength and white as 
the dead. 

At length a shout !, 
outlined against that sheet of flame, clasping in 





a look which swept such a wave 


Father Gregory appeared, 


his arms the sacred vessels, his beauty never so 
grand and so godlike; and then, amid falling 
beams, and fiery missiles, and tongues of flames, 
he sank from view. 

Felice 2 She neither moaned nor wept. Ter 
heart seemed to have died in her bosom. She 
passed through the excited throng as if her feet 
were winged. Some men, with a forlorn hope, 
had dashed into the flames ; they emerged bearing 
an unconscious form, for which the poor little 
Sister would have given her life and counted it 
no loss, 

Like a spirit she followed closely where they 
bore him, not knowing whether he was living or 
dead. 

The men passed down the street, away from all 
uger, and entered the house of a physician, 


rigs of a wide hall. Hardly had they done so 
when such an uproar arose from the vicinity 
where the flames waxed the fiercest, that, leaving 
the priest to the care of the physician, who was 
bending over him, and to the Sister, hovering 
near, they hurriedly departed. The physician, 
with rapid and professional touch, ascertained 





that the priest had sustained neither fracture of 
limb nor contusion. The grand face was black- 
ened by smoke and dust, and the physician di- 
rected the nun to bathe it carefully. 

Ah! doth love need a caution ? 

Whose hand could so tenderly lave that glorious 
brow—that grave, sweet mouth ? 

As the features shone forth in such guise of 
death the physician shook his head. 

‘*T fear he has inhaled the flames, and is past 
all help.” 

A sob struggled up through the white throat of 
the little Sister. 

‘If my battery were here I would try the ef- 
fect of electricity.” 

‘*Save him, doctor! He must not die !” 

It was a voice of tender entreaty—a face of an- 
guish. 

* But I must leave you alone a few moments.” 

“Go }” 

The sweet face rang out like a command. 
Felice was alone with her sleeping g 

What did she’? Bowed above him—heart on 
heart—and_ kissed his shut mouth—a kiss soft as 
a sigh, sweet as love, that sank thrilling to the 
depths of his soul, and woke him from what else 
would have been the sleep of death ! 

For even then his soul had poised itself fora 
flight into the vast unknown, but tarried, to find 
Felice’s encircling arms the dome of heaven—her 
eves the light of it—her lips its bliss. 

He spoke—his voice scarcely yet released from 
Death’s silence; his lips still a-thrill! with that 
kiss of resurrection, 

‘* Felice, my little one!” He paused to drink 
again at that fount of life. ‘* Tleaven has given 
my life to you! Oh?! Thank God! Thank 
God !” 

The physician returned, to tind the priest rally- 
ing, but the little nun lay in a dead faint upon 
the floor, fair and white as the lilies that had 
waited in vain for the Easter morn. For her the 
Easter morning had dawned. Love had arisen. 


Kk 4s tt + * 


od. 


‘Tell me, who is that distinguished-looking 
couple ?” asked pretty Mrs. 'Trenfaine, a new ar- 
rival at Sunny Bay, of Colonel Oglethorpe, who 
had spent the entire season at tlfit charming ree 
sort. ‘* They have paced the sdids for an hour, 
quite engrossed with each other. Such devotion 
smacks of love—vyet he seems too grand and grave 
to be a sentimental lover.” 


“Yet, that about expresses the situation,” ex- 
plained the gallant colonel, as he turned in his 
chair to get a view of the promenaders. ‘* They 
are Mr. Christopher Gregory and his beautiful 
wife. He was once a Romish priest, and she a 
nun,” 

‘** But how did all this come about ?” questioned 
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his fair companion, a new interest lighting her how. But isn’t she as pretty as a flower? They 
eyes. say he calls her ‘ Daffodil.’ ” 

«“?Twas like a romance, they say,” answered ‘*Of course, then, he is no longer a priest,” 


the colonel. ‘The cathedral was on fire, and said Mrs. Tremaine. 


somehow she saved his life; no one knows just ‘““Of course 


-— 




















‘‘ FATHER GREGORY APPEARED, OUTLINED AGAINST THAT SHEET OF FLAME.” 





not,” asserted the colonel, with a 


deal of satisfaction in his voice. 
‘*Special dispensation of the 
Pope, and all that, you know. 
Ile is preaching, however, to a 
larger congregation, through 
his pen, than he ever charmed 
with his voice.” 

*“T wonder why ne calls her 
** Daffodil ’!” mused Mrs. Tre- 
maine. 


VERY STRANGE SWEET- 
MEATS. 

*« Wr were speaking just now 
of strong digestions,” said I, as 
half a dozen of us sat talking 
on the saloon-deck of our ocean 
steamer, after dinner one even- 
ing. ‘When I was in Monte- 
negro, a few years ago, I heard 
of a native warrior who must 
have had a pretty good one, for 
he drank a glass of vitriol by 
mistake, and pronounced it 
‘fine warming stuff.’” 

‘* Like the American hotel 
waiter,” cried a man beside me, 
*‘who swallowed on the sly a 
dose of corrosive sublimate, 
which his ‘ boss’ had been mix- 
ing, when suddenly called away ; 
and all he ever said about it 
was, ‘I guess that stuff must be 
kind o’ strong; for every time I 
wipe my mouth I burn a hole 
in my sleeve !” 

‘*Well, I’ean match even 
that,” laughed one of the ladies, 
‘‘for a friend of mine had an 
adventure of the same sort at a 
big country hotel in New York 
State ; but, as you shall hear, it 
did not end quite so well for its 
heroes. 

‘““She had been at the hotel 
all Summer, and of course she’d 
gathered quite a number of 
things around her; so, when 
the time came to move, not 
wanting to be cumbered with 
two much baggage, she sorted 
out all the things that she 
didn’t care to take along, and 
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put ’em aside in an old wooden box in one corner 
of the room. 

‘‘Now, among the rest there was a pasteboard 
box half full of ‘ castor-oil globules ’—things like 
big white grapes, yon know, with each dose put 
up separate in a sort of fine skin. She'd had them 
for one of her children who had been ill; but now 
they didn’t seem to be wanted any more, so into 
the waste-box they went with the rest. 

‘‘Well, it happened that one of the callboys, 
who had helped her fix things, took a peep into 
this waste-box when her back was turned, and 
found these same castor-oil globules, which seemed 
to him (for the label had been torn off) a store of 
very fine candies. No doubt he thought the 
‘madam’ very foolish to throw away such dain- 
and made up his mind to be wiser himself ; 
but, anyhow, he seized the pasteboard case, and 
flew downstairs with it as if for a wager. 

‘‘When he got there he gathered all the other 


ties, 


IN THE 


By 


WHALING 


THE whaleship Howland, of New Bedford, lay 
becalmed off Jonas Island north latitude 56 
deg. 25 min., and longitude 143 deg. 16 min., 

for a breeze to take her farther 
head of the Okhotsk Sea. We had 
one good whale 


in 


east, waiting 
north to the 
nearly a full cargo, lacking bu 
to fill the ship chockablock, as whalemen express 
it. Having had good luck in Japan Sea anda 
good catch in Saghalin Sea, we had on board 
3,600 barrels of right-whale oil, 250 barrels of 
sperm oil, 20 barrels of blackfish oil, and 38,000 
pounds of whalebone, in slabs. The sperm and 
blackfish oil we took in the North and South Pa- 
cific Oceans. This 250 barrels of sperm added to 
200 barrels taken the first season out from home, 
und shipped from Hong-Kong to London, Eng- 
] of 4,050 


We had room to stow 


ul, made a total catch barrels, not 
eounting the blackfish oil. 
away only 150 barrels more, and so were now all 
eagerly looking for one more good whale to com- 
plete our stock. 

It was a terribly cold, foggy morning, and a 
day not to be forgotten, since we came very near 
having a serious collision. A breeze sprang up 
about noon, and we lay with our main topsail 
aback, having to wait for the fog to lift, as Jonas 
Island lay in onr vicinity. Orders were given to 
get dinner, so that when the fog cleared we could 
make sail and steer to the northward. While the 
captain and mates were at their meals, and I, 
with two others, was on lookout on deck, I hap- 
pened to cast my eye to windward, and saw right 
abeam of us a shadow darker than the surround- 
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boys within reach, and, producing the ‘ candies,’ 
helped himself freely, and then passed the box 
round with the air of a city mayor giving a ban- 
quet. 

‘** Well, as you may think, in less than five min- 
utes the whole circle of feasters were writhing 
and groaning as if they would die, one worse than 
another. The fever ward of a hospital was noth- 
ing to it; and it’s only a pity some artist wasn’t 
there to work it into two of those companion pict- 
tures of ‘ Before’ and * After.’ 

‘Just as the agony was at its height who 
should come by but Mrs. D—— herself; and 
while she was trying hard not to laugh (for, of 
of course, she saw in a moment what was wrong), 
the candy pirate looked up at her reproachfully, 
and said, in quite an injured tone: ‘Say, mis- 
sis, what sort 0’ candies were them you throwed 
away, anyhow! I guess they’ve ’most p’isoned 


9 


the hull lot of us! 
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ALMONTE, 


ing fog, and at the same time | heard, as did the 
others, a rippling noise. Suddenly out of the 
fog there loomed up a ship under her topsails 
and fore courses, dead before the wind and driv- 
ing right for us. Shouting to the man at the 
wheel to hard up the helm, I and another sprang 
to the braces and let them fly. The nen dropped 
their dinners and also jumped to the braces. 
They were none too soon, for as our head paid 
off we forged ahead just in time. When those 
on board the stranger saw the danger they swung 
off their course and crossed our stern so closely 
that we could have easily leaped on board. To a 
sailor a miss is as good as a mile. 

When the ship had cleared us we luffed to the 
wind and hauled aback the main topsail. The 
other ship came to under our lee, a quarter of a 
if. We lowered a boat and went aboard 

She proved to be the whaler General 
Williams, thirty-two months out and lacking 
four whales to fill. The fog had lifted and the 
weather cleared, showing us Jonas Island eight 
miles off, bearing by compass west-northwest. 

After an afternoon gam (visit) it was decided 
by the two skippers to sail in company and share 
whales until we were full, as sometimes it will 
take three or four whales to make 150 barrels ot 
oil, although we might take a whale from which 
we could get 300 barrels and 1,000 pounds of 
slab bone. All went well until we reached lati- 


mile « 
of her. 


tude 58 deg. 34 min., north, when we took a gale 
of wind from the northwest, and every sea that 
boarded us quickly turned into ice, until every- 
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thing forward was coated six inches thick. Dur- 
ing the gale we lost sight of the General Williams, 
but met her again further north. The gale lasted 
about twelve hours, and when it moderated we 
made all sail and bore up to the northward. We 
had reached latitude 58 deg. 49 min. when it fell 
away to a dead calm, and it became a wearisome 
time for all hands. After two days of this it 
was decided to send boats inshore to look for 
whales, Siberia was then in sight, showing high, 
frowning cliffs of iron about twenty miles away. 
This land of Yamsk is very bold, and good an- 
chorage can be had near the coast from ten to 
sixty fathoms deep. At this time I steered the 
starboard boat, and a chum of mine named Jack- 
son headed it, as he always did when the captain 
staid on board, which was frequently the case. 
We were ordered to get ready our boat and lower 
away. The larboard or first mate’s boat was to 
follow u3 in later, if a breeze did not spring up 
to carry the ship nearer the shore. It did not 
take us long to get the line tubs in their places, 
boat hoisted and cranes swung in, ready to lower. 
When the short warp was coiled and the har- 
poons were on the crotch the order came to lower 
away. We set our sail to catch the cat’s-paws 
that came sweeping up from the southward now 
and then, and set out for the shore. We pulled 
and sailed until the ship was out of sight, and 
were still five or six miles from that deceiving 
land. 

About four o’clock in the afternoon, getting 
close inshore, we peaked oars and ordered quiet 
in the boat. Jackson and I now mounted, he on 
the stern sheets, I on the clumsy cleat forward, to 
look for whales. We had hardly settled ourselves 
in our places when an enormous bowhead, or 
Arctic whale, broke water and spouted not more 
than half a dozen ship’s lengths from us. 

** Down to your oars, men, and pull, my heart- 
ies! Oh, ain’t he a beauty! Pull, my bucks; 
pull, you devils; pull your eyes out; break your 
backs now! Oh, why don’t you pull, you snails ? 
So, steady, now. Up, Bern, and give it to him !” 

Well, I did give it to him, chock to the hitches, 
with both irons, 

‘Stern, all; stern, all, quick !” so yelled Jack- 
son. 

Then we changed ends. 

Zip, zip, zip, zip! goes the line through the 
headchocks. ‘* Come here, quick !” called Jack- 
son. Iwent to the steering-oar, he to the clumsy 
cleat and his lances and spades. The whale had 
sounded (gone down), and soon lay on the bottom 
a hundred fathoms below. He kept quiet so long 
that Jackson said: ‘ I guess you killed him with 
your irons.” But, no; the live slackens, and it 
is: ‘* Lively, now, boys! Haul line! haul in 


now, boys!” And vn he came, his snout as clear 
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as crystal. ‘‘Haulline! Haulin quick!’ But 
zip, zip-zip! suddenly goes the line. ‘* Hold 
line!” came the order; and, throwing another 
turn of the line over the loggerhead, and with 
a@ canvas nipper in hand, I held on like grim 
death. ‘‘ Hold hard.” ‘‘ Ay, ay, sir.” ‘* Whew! 
now he’s off. Whew! Hold your hair on, boys, 
and trim dish.” 

The whale ran directly for the shore. ‘* So, 
my hearty, you think you will go ashore, eh ?” 
suddenly Jackson cries. ‘Thunder! Where's 
he bound to? Haul up closer, if you can.” All 
hands began to haul line, for the land was close 
to. ‘‘Give me a chance to spade him!” cried 
Jackson. ‘* Whew! Hold line, every inch. 
Great Scott !—look !” 

Either through malice or fright, I know not 
which, this whale performed a feat which I be- 
lieve was never attempted by any other whale. 
The illustration will explain the position of whale 
and boat when Jackson cried ** Look !” 

At the head of the Okhotsk Sea, where this 
happened, twenty miles to the east of Okhotsk 
City, two capes make out into the sea, forming a 
deep bay, with an entrance about half a mile or 
more wide. At the foot of the cliffs, forming 
the western cape of Musquito Bay (why so called 
I know not), there is a bed of seaworn rock al- 
ways awash and smooth as glass. ‘To the south 
of this bed and butting on to it rises a cone of 
rock twenty feet high, forming a gateway between 
the cliff and itself about forty feet wide and fif- 
teen feet across from east to west. 

It was to this gateway that the whale ran, so 
that when Jackson said ** Look !” there was a 
sight to appall the stoutest heart. One moment 
the bed of rock disappeared in a cloud of creamy 
foam, and the next it was almost bare, with the 
swirl and smother dashing in a tumult of Niagara 
fury. We were hauled close to the whale, or | 
should not be here to tellethe story, and had no 
time for thought or action before he had made a 
clean breach over that bed of rock in a smother of 
foam, and we had slipped like greased lightning 
after him over that bed into deep water beyond 
it. Then it was: “Slack line for your life !” 
For that tricky whale milled (turned) short, 
nearly swamping us, eid sped seaward at rail- 
road speed, 

Jackson had eut his hand badly with the fluke 
spade, and so after [ had bound it up for him we 
changed places, he taking the steering-oar and I 
going to the clumsy cleat. Mr. Whale again 
headed shoreward, having no doubt concluded to 
try his hand at a ciscle of 360 degrees; but he 
wis getting tired, and we hauled line. Jackson 
laid me alongside of the whale just as he broke 
water, and as he plunged ahead I drove a six-foot 
lance into his body just abaft the-larboard fin. 
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Down he went, but not to stay. He soon reap- 
peared, spouting blood black as coal tar, and 
after a terrible flurry he rolled over, fin out, 
cead. This was the first and last whale I ever 
lanced. 

To go back a little. 
our feelings when we approached that devil’s 


Only a whaler can realize 
gate, as I named it. Consider our position, there, 
on a rocky coast, with no landing-place within 
two miles of us, our ship out of sight, and only 
« half-inch of cedar boards between us and eter- 
nity. But our fight was over, so far as whales 
were concerned, and no one hurt except my poor 
chum, whose right hand had an ugly gash which 
had 
soaked with salt water, became very painful ; but 
sailors make light of such trifles. About this 
time the weather began to look dirty in the south- 
ern board, and a cold, drizzling rain set in. As 
it was also growing dark, we hauled alongside of 


severed a couple of the cords, and being 


the dead whale and waifed him—that is, placed a 
flag on his body by means of a spiked staff. We 
then anchored him, allowing 100 fathoms of 
line, which we buoyed in case it should part. 
Having secured the whale, we made sail with 
a fair wind for the bay, where we arrived in a 
short time, and finding a landing-place, hauled 
the boat out of reach of the surf, and sought 
along the beach for a shelter. We soon found 
one in an indentation in the bluffs something 
like a cave, and only a few rods away. It was 
grewsome work stumbling about in the dark, with 
only the light of a boat’s lantern to guide us, 
The boat’s crew, however, was set to work at once 
gathering driftwood, of which there seemed 
enough scattered along the beach to load the 
Great Eastern, and we soon had a roaring fire 
right in front of the cave. We then stripped off 
our wet clothing, and made ourselves as comforta- 
ble as the circumstances would admit. Our last 
hard tack had been eaten, and all we had was 
about a gallon of water in a boat keg, and that 
We were as hungry as wolves, and 
Jackson and I looked 
Our faces 


was brackish. 
a sorry figure we cut. 
if we had been clawed by wild cats. 
had been covered with whale blood, which had 
dried in clots, and then sprinkled with sea water 
until it smarted and itched terribly. 

The stories we read of whales spouting water 
into the air are not quite true; it is not water 
they spout, but a hot, acrid vapor that sealds the 
Take ox gall and 


as 


face, and will almost blister it. 
watér and dip your hands into it when hot, and 
it will give you an idea of the sensation the breath 
of a whale leaves on one. 

Well, out of partly dried jackets, boat sails, 
etc., we made our beds on the floor of the cave, 
and turned in. We had not lain there long be- 
fore there was a crash, and about a ton of rock, 
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which had become detached, no doubt, by tie 
heat of the fire, fell close to where we were sleep- 
ing. Every now and then loose bits of slate 
would rattle down upon us. No more sleep for 
Jack. We got up, sat around spinning yarns 
and speculating on the value of cargo, etc., until 
It was 
blowing almost a gale, the bay was full of white- 
caps, and quite a surf was tumbling on the beach, 
so that it was a dreary outlook that met our tired, 
The seud was flying over the cliffs 
above us, and at times it flew so low that the 
storm to touch them. We gazed 
seaward, but saw no sign of a ship. 


daylight once more broke in the east. 


sleepy gaze. 
rack seemed 


It was ten o'clock, as near as we could judge, 
when we launched our boat and pulled out of the 
bay against a short, chopping sea. It was hard 
work for tired men, and only the prospect of re- 
gaining the ship, and the last whale we needed, 
kept up our spirits. There was no food, and now 
no water except the sea; nothing was left but 
hope—hope that the ship would find and pick us 
up. Tor myself, I will say that I would have will- 
ingly given my share of the cargo for a good 
square meal just then. 

We pulled to the anchored whale, and oh, what 
a size he was! One could not miss seeing him, 
for he loomed up like a Dutch man-o’-war on‘the 
outer edge of a fog bank. He had swelled up 
high as a barn, and we had to spade him to let 
out the gas. Oh, how delightful was the efluvium 
to hungry stomachs! And talk of the noise of a 
Cunarder blowing off steam—this whale could 
beat them all. But we did not stay long to en- 
joy it. We set sail at onee, and watched off shore 
in hopes of sighting the ship. We beat around 
until ten o'clock at night without seeing anything 
of the vessel, and were just concluding to return 
to the bay, when, “‘ Light, ho !” sung out our bow 
oarsman, and sure enough, rising and falling with 
the seas, was a light off our lee beam. In a mo- 
ment we were dead before the wind, steering a 
diagonal course to cut it off. As the light seemed 
to be moving in about a north-by-east direction, 
we steered north by west to intercept and close 
with it. 

At first we took it for a ship’s light, but that 
illusion was soon dispelled, for the motion of the 
In 
half an hour we found it was a whaleboat, not 
from our ship, but from the General Williams. 
It mattered not from whence she came nor that 


light was too quick and too low on the water. 


she had no food for us, she was welcome, for she 
brought the news that two more boats were on 
We at once ’bout 
ship and pulled off shore again, eagerly looking 
with hungry eyes. for lights on the black and 
troubled waters. It was drizzling and cold, and 


the way to us with provisions. 


when the boats hove in sight it was to us what a 
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‘WE WERE HAULED CLOSE TO THE WHALE, AND HAD NO TIME FOR THOUGHT OR ACTION BEFORE HE HAD MADE A 

OLEAN BREACH OVER THAT BED OF ROCK IN A SMOTHER OF FOAM, AND WE HAD SLIPPED LIKE GREASED LIGHT- 
NING AFTER HIM OVER THAT BED INTO DEEP WATER BEYOND IT.” 


pardon is to a man about to be hanged, with the 
rope around his neck and the sheriff’s foot on 
the trap. The first mate’s boat ran alongside of 
us and passed us a bag of ship bread and some 
raw salt pork. I have had turkey feasts, but 
never have I enjoyed such a meal as that one 
I ate that night in an open boat on the coast 
of Siberia. Just try it once. Take a thin slice 
of raw fat pork and place it between two bits of 
hard tack, and bite through them, if you can 





open your mouth wide enough, or leave off the 
top biscuit, and then guess how hungry a man 
must be to think it a luscious morsel. 

After regaling ourselves on raw pork and hard 
tack, washed down with cold water, the boats sep- 
arated and made sail for the bay again, as the 
ships by report were twenty miles off shore, and 
not easy to find on a dark night in a three-knot 
easterly current and a head wind. We soon 
reached the head of the bay, and hauled the boats 
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up high and dry on the beach. A fire was made, 
and once more we dried our sodden clothing and 
turned in for the night, feeling in better spirits 
since we were joined by the other boats’ crews, 
and thankful for a full stomach. There were 
twenty-four of us now, and misery likes company, 
you know. 

Next morning the wind blew from the north- 
ward, cold and cheerless. We ate a hasty meal 
of toasted pork and hard tack, and then launched 
the boats and pulled and sailed out of the bay. 
A glorious sight awaited us. There, hull down 
on the horizon, were the two ships beating up 
under all the sail they could carry. It was a 
sight to bring tears to the eyes of a marble statue, 
after being buffeted about for two days and a 
half in an open boat. 

We hooked on to the whale and commenced 
towing him off shore, and, as we were worn out 
and almost dead for want of sleep, the mate, very 
kindly giving us the place of honor next the 
vhale, to which we were entitled by right of 
sapture, bade us peak our oars and go to sleep. 
We did so, while the three boats ahead of us 
towed us and the whale. 

When I awoke the ships were within four miles 
of us. Although stiff and aching from exposure 
to a drizzling rain, we were much refreshed by 
our sleep, and turned to with a will to aid in tow- 
ing the whale with the rest of the boats. At half- 
past four that afternoon we made the big carcass 
fast to the ship by the fluke chain. The chip was 
then hove to the wind, the light sails furled, fore 
and mizzen topsails lowered on the caps, main 
topsail double reefed, helm a-port, and all made 
snug, a quarter watch set, and we all turned in, 

Next morning we rove the whaling tackles, or 
cutting-in falls, got stages over the side, the 
gangway out, blubber hooks and toggles up, 
shipped windlass brakes, stoppered the cables, got 
blubber tubs and mincing horse ready, cover off 
try works, and went to breakfast. 


After breakfast we turned to and commenced 
cutting in the whale, taking on board the head, 
or sculp, and five blanket pieces of blubber. We 
then signaled the General Williams, which was 
about a mile off on our weather quarter, to come 
and take the rest of the whale’s blubber. The 
fires were then started under the try pots, the 
cooler got ready, and the process of boiling oil 
began. It is a lively scene on board a whaler 
when they are trying out oil. The smoke from 
the try works is so dense that it can be seen 
twenty-five miles off, and even when the ship is 
out of sight. In the blubber-room some of the 
men are engaged with a short spade cutting the 
blubber into horse pieces—i. e., pieces about two 
feet long by twelve inches wide. These pieces one 
man holds on the mincing horse with'a hook and 
one hand, while the miucer, with a two-handled 
knife, minces it into books, the slices forming 
leaves which hang together by one corner. These 
are forked into the try pots, and when the oil is 
tried out the scraps are used for fuel to keep the 
fires going. One whale’s scraps will boil out the 
oil from one whale and a quarter of another one. 

When the oil was all tried out and stowed be- 
low in casks the slabs of bone were chopped from 
the skull and put into the steerage. The order 
was then given to overboard try works. It did 
not take long for thirty men to knock down the 
brickwork, take out the try pots and toss the 
bricks overboard. When the pots were lashed 
amidships, the decks cerubbed, whale tackles cent 
below, paintwork cleaned and boats secured, all 
hands were called, and the American ensign was 
sent to the spanker gaff, the /How/and burgee at 
the main truck, a jack at the foro truck, and 
three times three rousing cheers went heavenward 
from the homeward-bound crew of a full whaler. 

I will close by stating that this whale, that used 
up three whole days in his capture, made 300 
barrels of oil, and his head contained 1,100 
pounds of slab bone of commerce. 


SHERMAN AND PORTER. 


Tue last two great chiefs of our Civil War— 
General Sherman, the hero of Atlanta and the 
march to the sea, and Admiral Porter, the worthy 
descendant of a line of glorious sea fighters—have 
passed away within twenty-four hours of one 
another. Admiral Porter died suddenly, of heart 
disease, on Friday, February 13th; and General 
Sherman, of erysipelas, on the day foll wing— 
February 14th. 

GENERAL SHERMAN. 

William Tecumseh Sherman was born in Lan- 

caster, Ohio, February Sth, 1820. lis branch of 


the family is traced to Samuel Sherman, of Essex, 
England, who came to this country in 1644 with 
his brother, the Rev. John Sherman, and his 
ousin, Captain John Sherman. Roger Sherman, 
signer of the Declaration of Independence, traced 
his lineage to the captain ; and General Sherman, 
to that of the Rev. John, whose family settled in 
Woodbury and Norwalk, Conn., whence some of 
them removed to Lancaster, Fairfield County, 
Ohio, in 1810. The father of General Sherman 
was a lawyer, and for five years before his de th, 
in 1829, Judge of the Supreme Court. His 
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mother, who was married in 1810, was Mary Hoyt. 
They had eleven children, of whom William was 
the sixth and John the eighth. When William 
Tecumseh was born it was quite difficult to de- 
cide upon a name for the boy. ‘ What shall we 
call him ?” was the topic of much domestic chat. 
Two or three favorite names were suggested and 
discussed, but still the child was nameless. One 
day the father, who had seen the Indian chieftain 
Tecumseh, and admired that really great man, 
came in and said: ‘‘I have the name of a better 
man than any we have mentioned.” The eyes 
and ears of those around the cradle were turned to 
know who he could be. The bright boy only 
seemed to have no interest in the matter. ‘ Te- 
cumseh we will call him,” was the almost star- 
tling announcement. It was softened down to the 
tone of civilized life by the addition of William. 
In young Sherman’s boyhood public schools 
were not known in Ohio. But Lancaster could 
boast a good academy, and into its English de- 
partment Tecumseh was entered as a pupil. He 
had reached his ninth year, and soon convinced 
his teacher and companions that he could take a 
high rank among the boy students of his age. 
There was nothing notable or eccentric in his 
character during the years that followed, except- 
ing his executive ability in little matters of busi- 
ness committed to him. He was transparently 
honest, faithful and reliable. At the age of six- 
teen the Hon. Thomas Ewing, who had taken 
charge of the lad’s education, had at his disposal 
the appointment of a cadet to the Military Acad- 
emy at West Point,,and determined to offer it to 
his protégé. ‘Tecumseh had a taste for military 
life, and of course gladly accepted the honor. 
After answering a test question with remarka- 
ble propriety and dignity, a professor remarked, 
“‘ He is a blooded fellow,” meaning that he had 
the qualities of manliness and the promise of 
honorable distinction. This was in the Summer 
of 1836. He advanced from class to class, mas- 
tering the studies in the course, and maintaining 
a high reputation in all his relations to the offi- 
cers and students of the academy. He graduated 
fifth in his class, June 30th, 1840, and was imme- 
diately appointed second lieutenant in the Third 
Artillery, and ordered to duty in Florida, where 
the embers of the Indian war were still smolder- 
ing. In November, 1841, he was promoted to 
first lieutenancy, and commanded a small detach- 
ment at Picolata. Late in the year Lieutenant 
Sherman was ordered to Fort Moultrie, Charles- 
ton Harbor, where he remained for several years. 
When the Mexican War began, in 1846, he was 
sent to California, where he was made acting as- 
sistant adjutant-general, and performed his duties 
with such marked ability that, in 1851, Congress 
conferred upon him the brevet of captain, to date 
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from May 30th, 1848, for meritorious services in 
California during the war with Mexico. In 1850 
he was promoted to the rank of captain, and 
made commissary of subsistence, being assigned 
to the staff of the commander of the Department 
of the West, with headquarters at St. Louis. In 
the Spring of 1850 he married the daughter of 
his friend and benefactor, Miss Ellen B. Ewing, 
in Washington, her father then being Secretary of 
the Interior. 

Captain Sherman was for a period connected 
with the Commissary Department of the army. 
Soon after he was transferred to the military post 
of New Orleans, where he became acquainted 
with the leading men of Louisiana. Tired of the 
quiet and tameness of the service, he resigned his 
commission in 1853, and removed to San Fran- 
cisco, Where Mr. Lucas, of St. Louis, had just 
then established a banking house, at the head of 
which he placed Captain Sherman. 

In 1857 some of his friends in Louisiana, se- 
eretly, as it afterward appeared, making prepara- 
tion for a secession movement, resolved to estab- 
lish a State military academy at Alexandria, La., 
and sought to secure his services as president and 
superintendent. Mr. Sherman was induced to 
accept the presidency of the Louisiana Military 
Academy, on a salary of $5,000 per annum. Ile 
entered upon his duties early in 1858. Tlere the 
professor was directing his genius and attainments 
to carry out the wishes of the founders of the 
school, when the first ominous sounds of rebel- 
lion followed the election of Abraham Lincoln. 
The year 1860 closed over a purpose which had 
slowly but steadily matured, to leave the institu- 
tion. It had cost him anxious thought. Con- 
vineed that war was inevitable, he did not wait 
for the thunder of cannon around Fort Sumter, 
but dispatched a manly, strong and patriotic let- 
ter of resignation to the chief magistrate of Lou- 
isiana, 

His resignation was secepted, for what could 
the Confederates do with a man who was so thor- 
oughly and determinedly loyal ? Repairing to 
St. Louis, he had no employment for his brain or 
hands. Mr. Lucas, one of the millionaires of the 
city, offered him the office of superintendent of a 
street railroad on a salary of $2,000 a year. Ie 
at onee entered upon his duties. Shortly before 
the attack on Fort Sumter he visited Washington, 
and called on Secretary Cameron. ‘‘ Mr. Secre- 
tary, civil war is imminent, and we are unpre- 
pared for it. I have come to offer my services to 
the country in the struggle before us.” ‘I 
think,” replied Mr. Cameron, ‘ the ebullition of 
feeling will soon subside ; we shall not need many 
troops.”” Captain Sherman next sought an inter- 
view with the President, and made a similar state- 
ment to him. Mr. Lincoln replied, pleasantly : 
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‘©We shall not need many more like you; the 
whole affair will soon blow over.” Neither the 
government nor the people were then prepared to 
comprehend the justice and clearness of his views, 
and he passed for an ultraist. However, at the 
organization of the new regiments of the regular 
army, in June, 1861, he was appointed colonel of 
the new Thirteenth Infantry, his commission 
dating from May 14th, 1861. 

His first actual service in the war was at the 
battle of Bull Run, or Manassas, as the Confed- 
erates named it. Colonel Sherman commanded 
the Third Brigade in Tyler’s (First) Division, con- 
sisting of the Thirteenth, Sixty-ninth and Sev- 
enty-ninth New York, and the Second Wisconsin 
Infantry Regiments. Sherman’s brigade was the 
only one which retired from the field in order, 
making a stand at the bridge on the track to 
Washington, to dispute bravely ‘‘the right of 
way,” should the enemy pursue the Union panic- 
stricken forces toward the capital. On August 
3d, 1861, he was made brigadier-general of volun- 
teers, and was sent from the Army of the Poto- 
mac to be second in command to General Ander- 
son, in Kentucky. On account of broken health 
General Anderson soon asked to be retired from 
the command, and he was succeeded by Sherman 
on October 17th. On November 3d he tele- 
graphed to McClellan that 60,000 troops would 
be required to drive the enemy out of the State, 
and 200,000 to put an end to the struggle in that 
region. He had no hope of reinforcements, and 
was evidently in discredit with the War Depart- 
ment as being too apprehensive of the power, 
strength and resources cf the enemy. Ile there- 
fore asked to be relieved, was ordered to report 
to General Halleck, commanding the Department 
of the West, and was placed in the command of 
Benton Barracks, near St. Louis. At this time 
General Grant was in command of the force to 
move on Forts Henry and Donelson in February, 
1862, and after the capture of these strongholds 
Sherman was assigned to the Army of the ‘en- 
nessee. It consisted of six divisions, of which 
Sherman was in command of the Fifth. In the 
battle of Shiloh Sherman was everywhere, dash- 
ing along his lines, paying no attention to the 
constant fire aimed at him and his staff by the 
rebel skirmishers. Ilis horse was shot, and he 
mounted another. That also was killed, and he 
took a third, and before night lost his fourth. 
He was wounded in the hand, but did not leave 
the field ; and he richly deserved the praise of 
(ieneral Grant, in his official report: ‘‘I feel it a 
duty to a gallant and able officer, Brigadier-gen- 
eral W. T. Sherman, to make mention. He was 
not only with his command during the entire two 
days’ action, but displayed great judgment and 
skill in the management of his men. Although 


severely wounded in the hand on the first day, 
his place was never vacant.” 

On October 4th, 1863, Sherman was ordered to 
take his Fifteenth Corps, from the Big Black via 
Memphis, with such other troops as could be 
spared from the line of the Memphis and Charles- 
ton Railway, toward Chattanooga. He moved, 
repairing the road as he went, according to the 
express orders of General Ifalleck. But on the 
27th he received orders from General Grant t» 
discontinue all work and march rapidly toward 
Bridgeport, on the Tennessee. He lost no time 
in doing so. Sherman’s Fifteenth Corps, with 
other commands, by the rapid movement for 
Chattanooga, was now getting into position ; he 
was preparing to cross the river from the west 
bank, below the mouth of the Chickamauga, with 
the purpose of attacking the northern end of 
Mission Ridge, while a division of cavalry was 
sent to the enemy’s right and rear to cut the rail- 
road behind him. At 1 o’clock on the morning 
of November 24th Sherman crossed on ponton 
bridges, and by 3 o’clock p. M. he was intrenched 
at the north end of Mission Ridge. Thus the 
disposal of troops in Grant’s line of battle was: 
Sherman on the left, in front of Tunnell Hill; 
Thomas in the centre at Fort Wood and Orchard 
Knob, while Hooker was to come up from Wau- 
hatchie, take Lookout Mountain, and, crossing to 
Rossville, advance on the ridge to complete the 
organization. There was open communication 
between those bodies by special couriers. While 
preparations were making for the central attack 
under Thomas it was evident that the enemy’s 
design was to crush Sherman. Fierce assaults 
were made upon him in quick succession, which 
he resisted, and thus performed good service in 
drawing the foe to the flank, while Thomas was 
making the main attack upon the ridge, which 
was successful. On the morning of the 25th 
Sherman pursued the enemy by the roads north 
of the Chickamauga, arriving at Ringgold on 
that day, and everywhere destroying the enemy’s 
communications. 

On March 2d, 1864, Grant was made lieutenant- 
general, and on the 12th he assigned Sherman to 
the command of the Military Division of the Mis- 
sissippi—in a word, of the entire Southern re- 
gions, with temporary headquarters at Nashville. 
In a letter of this period Grant acknowledges 
to Sherman his great gratitude for the co-opera- 
tion and skill which so largely contributed to his 
own success, and on February 19th, 1864, Sher- 
man received the thanks of Congress for his serv- 
ices in the Chattanooga campaign. On April 10th 
he received his final instructions from Grant to 
move. His force consisted of the Armies of the 
Cumberland, General George H. Thomas; the 
Tennessee, General James B. McPherson; and 
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the Ohio, General John M. Schofield. It was 
99,000 strong, with 254 guns, while the Confed- 
erate army, under Johnston, about 41,000 strong, 
soon reinforced up to 62,000 men, was prepared 
to resist his advance. Moving from Chatta- 
nooga, Sherman came up with him at Dalton, 
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secondary base, and fierce battles near New Hope 
Church, in the neighborhood of Dallas, Johnston 
still further retreated to a strong position on 
Kenesaw Mountain, having contracted and re- 
tired his flanks to cover Marietta. Sherman ad- 
vanced his line with each retrograde movement 














GENERAL WILLIAM TECUYSEH SHERMAN, DIED FEBRUARY 14TH, 1891. 


May 14th, and turned his position at Buzzard’s 
Roost by sending McPherson through Snake Creek 
Gap, when Johnston fell back to Resaca. After 
an assault, May 16th, Johnston retreated to Cass- 
ville and behind the Etowah on the 17th. Aftez 
the turning of Allatoona Pass, which he made a 


of the enemy, and pressed operations, continu- 
ally gaining ground. Both armies habitually 
fought from behind log parapets until Sherman 
ordered an attack on the fortified lines, June 
27th, but did not succeed in breaking through. 
He then determined to turn the position, and 
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moved General James B. McPherson’s army on 
July 3d toward the Chattahoochee, which com- 
pelled Johnston to retire to another intrenched 
position on the northeast bank of that river, 
whence he fell back to Atlanta as Sherman be- 
gan to cross the river, threatening to strike his 
rear with a part of the army, while the rest lay 
intrenched in his front. On July 17th he began 
the direct attack on Atlanta. After an ineffect- 
ive cavalry movement against the railroad Gen- 
eral Sherman left one corps intrenched on the 
Chattahoochee and moved with the other five 
corps on the enemy’s only remaining line of 
railroad, twenty-six miles south of Atlanta, where 
he beat him at Jonesboro’, occupied his line of 
supply, and finally, on September Ist, the enemy 
evacuated the place. Sherman moved steadily 
forward until he reached the defensive works 
that covered Savannah and blocked Savannah 
River. These were promptly taken by assault, 
and communications were opened with the fleet, 
which furnished ample supplies to his army. 
Sherman announced in a brief note to President 
Lincoln the evacuation of the city. ‘I beg to 
present you,” he wrote, ‘‘as a Christmas gift the 
city of Savannah, with 150 heavy guns, plenty of 
ammunition and 250,000 bales of cotton.”  ITis 
army had marched 300 miles in twenty-four days 
through the heart of Georgia. 

On August 12th Sherman had been appointed 
major-general in the United States Army, and on 
Jan. 10th, 1865, he received the thanks of Congress 
for his ‘triumphal march.” He left Savannah 
in February, moved through the Salkehatchie 
Swamp, flanked Charleston, compelled its evacua- 
tion. and entered Columbia on the 17th. Thence 
he moved on Goldsboro’, opening communica- 
tion by Cape Fear River with Schofield on March 
12th, fighting at Averysboro’ and Bentonville. 
Sherman and Schofield met at Goldsboro’, March 
23d and 24th, as originally planned. Leaving his 
troops there, he visited President Lincoln and 
General Grant at City Point, returning to Golds- 
boro’ on the 30th. Johnston at Greensboro’ re- 
ecived news of Lee’s surrender on the 12th of 
April, and on the 14th sent a flag of truce to 
Sherman to know on what terms he would re- 
ceive his surrender. ‘‘I am fully empowered,” 
Sherman wrote to him ‘‘ to arrange with you any 
terms for the suspension of hostilities, and am 
willing to confer with you to that end. That a 

ise of action may be had, I undertake to abide 
by the same conditions entered into by Generals 
Grant and Lee at Appomattox Court House, Va., 
on the 9th inst.” After considerable correspond- 
ence with General Johnston, Sherman made a 
memorandum or basis of agreement between the 
armies, which was considered by the government 
as at once too lenient and exceeding his powers. 


Perhaps affairs were somewhat complicated by 
the assassination of President Lincoln on the 14th 
of April, which created great indignation and 
sorrow. It not only affected the terms between 
Johnston and Sherman, but it caused the latter to 
fall under the suspicion of the Secretary of War. 
On their arrival in Washington the terms were 
disapproved by a dispatch sent, not to Sherman, 
but to General Grant, directing him to proceed 
at once to North Carolina by order of Secretary 
Stanton, to repudiate the terms and to negotiate 
the whole matter as in the case of Lee. General 
Sherman considered himself rebuked for his con- 
duct. He determined then not to visit Washing- 
ton, but to await orders in camp; but he after- 
ward, at the President’s request, went to see him. 

Preliminary to the disbandment of the national 
armies they passed in review before President 
Johnson and. Cabinet and Lieutenant-general 
Grant, the Army of the Potomac on May 23d, and 
General Sherman's army on the 24th. Sherman 
was ‘particularly observed and honored. He took 
leave of his army in an eloquent special field 
order of May 30th. From June 27th, 1865, to 
March 3d, 1869, he was in command of the 
Military Division of the Mississippi, with head 
quarters at St. Louis. Upon the appointment of 
Grant as general of the army on July 25th, 1866, 
Sherman was promoted to be lieutenant-general ; 
and when Grant became President of the United 
States, March 4th, 1869, Sherman succeeded him 
as general, with headquarters at Washington. 
From November 10th, 1871, to September 17th, 
1872, he made a professional tour in Europe, and 
was everywhere received with the honors due to 
his distinguished rank and service. At his own 
request, and in order to make Sheridan general- 
in-chief, he was placed on the retired list with ful; 
pay and emoluments, February 8th, 1884. In per- 
sonal appearance General Sherman was a typical 
soldier and commander, tall and erect, with 
auburn hair carelessly brushed and short-cropped 
beard, his eyes dark hazel, his head large and 
well formed. The resolution and strong purpose 
and grim gravity exhibited by his features in re- 
pose would indicate to the stranger a lack of the 
softer and more humane qualities, but when he was 
animated in social conversation such an estimate 
was changed at once. His association with his 
friends and comrades was exceedingly cordial, 
and his affection for those allicd to him was 
tender and loyal. 


ADMIRAL PORTER. 

David D. Porter came from a family which has 
for five generations been distinguished in the 
naval annals of our country. He was born in 
Chester County, Pa., on June 16th, 1813, his fa- 
ther being the gallant David Porter who, as 
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commander of the Asser, took the British man- 
of-war Aler/ in the War of 1812, being the first 
naval victory for the American flag in that strug- 
gle. In 1824, when but eleven years old, he left 
the Columbian University, where he had been 
studying, to accompany his father, Commodore 
Porter, to the West Indies, where the latter had 
been ordered to chastise the pirates swarming in 
those waters. Ilis father was in command of the 
sloop-of-war John Adams, and from the deck of 
this vessel the young sailor received his first in- 
spiration of the stirring life of a naval officer. 
His father resigned his commission in 1826, and, 
accepting the command of the naval forces of 
Mexico in her war with Spain, had his son, then 
only twelve years old, appointed a midshipman 
on the Guerrero, a gun brig, commanded by his 
cousin, Captain David II. Porter. Encountering 
a Spanish frigate, an unequal fight, lasting four 
hours, ensued. After the brig had hauled down 
her flag the frigate poured in two heavy broad- 
sides, and the commander of the brig, David H. 
Porter, was cut in two by a round shot. Two 
years after this rough experience young David D. 
Porter entered our navy as a midshipman, and at 
eighteen was a lieutenant, actively engaged in the 
naval operations on the east coast of Mexico. He 
was afterward employed in making the survey of 
the United States coast which was undertaken in 
1836, under the administration of Andrew Jack- 
son, and was finished under Ilarrison in 1841, 

At the close of his service he was appointed a 
lieutenant on the frigate (Congress, and for four 
years was engaged in .a cruise in Mediterranean 
waters. In 1845 he was transferred to the Na- 
tional Observatory at Washington, where he re- 
mained until the beginning of the Mexican War, 
under President Polk, when it was considered 
desirable to send the most valuable naval officers 
to the front, and he was dispatched to the naval 
rendezvous at Now Orleans. But the navy had 
but little to do with tho subjugation of the Mexi- 
can Republic, and the young officer found very 
few opportunities for the exercise of his talents. 

In 1845 he was transferred to the National 
Observatory in Washington, and the year following 
he was sent by Mr. Buchanan, then Secretary 
of State, to Hayti, to ascertain the exact condi- 
tion of affairs in that country. He was three 
months on the island, and during that time 
traveled one thousand nine hundred miles on 
horssback. During his absence the war between 
the United States <nd Mexico broke out, and he 
at once applied for active service. Ile was 
ordered to proceed to New Orleans and raise men 
for Commodore Conner’s fleet. He afterward 
proceeded to Vera Cruz, and was ordered as first 
lieutenant to the steamer Spi/fire, which he after- 
ward commanded, 


On the eve of the Civil War Porter was still a 
lieutenant, and received orders to bring the old 
frigate Constitution to Annapolis. While the 
Fort Sumter expedition was being fitted out 
Secretary Seward consulted Porter in regard to a 
plan to relieve Fort Pickens. The result was, 
he received command of the Powhatan, which 
was secretly detached from the Sumter expedi- 
tion. He proceeded to the relief of Fort Pickens, 
and then steamed ten thousand miles in pursuit 
of the privateer Swmfter, On his return from 
this cruise he was ordered to take charge of the 
mortar fleet which was to form part of the force 
fitting out for the attack on the Mississippi forts 
and the capture of New Orleans. April 22d, 
1861, Porter was promoted to the rank of com- 
mander, which grade he held when co-operating 
with Farragut. 

The famous mortar fleet numbered twenty-one 
schooners and five steamers, and for six days and 
nights a continuous fire was maintained. Six 
thousund bombs were exploded ere Farragut 
moved to the grand attack. It was the first move 
of prominence Porter had handled during the 
war, and he leaped at once into public favor and 
prominence. The breaking out of the rebellion 
had found Porter an obscure lieutenant on shore 
duty. In a little over two years he was a rear- 
admiral, commanding a squadron. The battle 
with the river forts was fought April 24th, 1862, 
and Porter's commission as rear-admiral was dated 
July 4th, 1863. 

In October, 1862, Porter, then a commodore 
and acting rear-admiral, was appointed to the 
command of the naval forces in the Upper Mis- 
sissippi, to co-operate in the movements planned 
to open the great river to the Union forces. He 
organized the ‘‘tinclad ” fleets at Cincinnati, St. 
Louis, Cairo, and other points, and displayed 
great ability and executive skill in the combina- 
tion of te forces at his command. 

With one of the most efficient inland river fleets 
ever created, in January, 1863, he proceeded to 
the Arkansas River, capturing Grand Gulf and 
driving the Confederate keels all to the bottom 
of that great tributary to the Father of Waters, 
as well as clearing the enemy from its banks. 
White River was also made an open highway for 
the forces of the Union. The Missisippi was now 
clear to Vicksburg. 

In the siege of Vicksburg the co-operation of 
Rear-admiral Porter was invaluable to General 
trant. For forty days and nights his gunboats 
and mortar boats bombarded the fated city on the 
hill. At last the redoubts became untenable ; 
the Union land forces had eut off all supplies from 
the doomed town, and on July 4th, 1863, the for- 
tress fell, and General Pemberton surrendered 
his sword to General Grant. In the words of 
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Lincoln, ‘‘the Father of Waters ran unvexed to 
the sea.” Porter made thorough work. He cleaned 
out the Yazoo, Steele’s Bayou, the Atchafalaya 
and the Red, and left not a Confederate vessel 
afloat on the Mississippi or its tributaries capable 
of doing any harm. 

The next Winter Porter’s gunboats ascended 
the Red River to co-operate with the expedition 
under General Banks, which aimed to pierce 
Texas. The vessels proceeded as far as Alexan- 
dria, which place they bombarded and reduced. 
The failure of the land expedition, which was 
repulsed thirty miles below Shreveport, however, 
necessitated the retreat of the fleet. 

Porter then assumed command of the North 


Atlantic Blockading Squadron, composed of 


thirty-five vessels and 
a reserve force of 
nineteen vessels, with 
which he proceeded 
against Fort Fisher, 
and silenced the 
enemy's guns in an 
hour and a quarter. 
General Butler failed 
to support the navy, 
and the fort remained 
as formidable as ever. 
A second attack, with 
Major-general Terry in 
command of the army, 
resulted in the capture 
of the stronghold. 
Fourteen hundred 
sailors and five hun- 
dred marines landed 
and participated in the 
attack. Porter again 
received the thanks of 


Congress, being the THE LATE ADMIRAL 


fourth vote of thanks 

received by him during the war. Ile was pro- 
moted to vice-admiral in July, 1866, and assumed 
charge of the Naval Academy. Upon the death 
of Admiral Farragut, he was, in August, 1870, 
promoted to be admiral of the navy. 

Two years ago General Butler made a fierce 
attack upon Admiral Porter, in which he accused 
the latter of running away at New Orleans. 

Admiral Porter denied the story in toto, and 
declared that Butler must have gotten his vessel 
mixed with that of another officer, who was cen- 
sured by Farragut for his failure. Porter de- 
clared that his ship passed with the rest. 

The latter years of Admiral Porter’s life had 
been quiet and uneventful. He lived for years in 
a quaint but stately mansion at 1710 H Street, 
Washington, D. C., within two squares of the 
home of the late George Bancroft, and only a 





stone’s throw from the old home of Commodore 
Decatur and a half-dozen other famous residences 
in the ‘* Historic Corner” described and_ illus- 
trated elsewhere in this number of Franx 
LESLIE’s PopuLAR MontTuty. Ile leaves four 
sons and two daughters. The eldest son, Essex 
kK. Porter, named after his grandfather’s famous 
ship of the old navy, is an ex-officer of the 
regular army. The next son is Lieutenant-cap- 
tain Carlisle Porter, United States Marine Corps. 
The third son, Theodoric Porter, an officer in the 
navy. ‘The fourth, Richard B. Porter, resides at 
home. ‘The daughters are Mrs. Lizzie Porter 
Logan, and Elena, who, in December last, mar- 
ried Mr, Charles 11, Campbell. 
The late admiral was the author of a number 
of works, the principal 
one of which was 
‘The History of the 
* Navy in the War of 
the Rebellion.” 

General Sherman’s 
ashes will rest at St. 
Louis, and Admiral 
Porter’s in the Arling- 
ton Cemetery, Wash- 
ington. Each of the 
commanders had se- 
lected the site of his 
own tomb. 

A pathetic incident 
was a visit made by 
General Sherman to 
his old comrade -at - 
arms, about three 
weeks before his 
death. Admiral Por- 
ter happened to be 
asleep at the time, and 
General Sherman told 
the family not to wake 

him. Ile left a message of sympathy, and re- 
marked, in a sad tone of voice: ‘* I would rather 
not see Porter unless I could see him as he always 
was when I have met him.” Turning to Mrs. 
Logan, he said, half jokingly but with a tinge of 
pathos: “I will be the next one, and perhaps I 
may go before Porter does.” Then, with a ehrug 
of his shoulders, he added: ‘* Anyhow, it’s noth- 
ing to die, as it’s just as natural as it is to be 
born.” 


DAVID D. PORTER. 


BOOK CHATTER. 
By DOUGLAS SLADEN, 


Mr. Woopserry’s ‘ Studies in Letters and Life” 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) suggest Oxford more than 
America. Scholarly, interesting, well written, they would 
leave no blank if they never had been written ; but having 
been written, it was well that they should have been col- 
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lected instead of consigned to oblivion in the back num- 
bers of periodicals. Both author and publisher leave 
nothing to be desired in the way of style. 

‘** Sidney,” by Margaret Deland (Houghton, Mifflin & Co. ) 
was a magazine serial. Anything by the author of ‘‘ John 
Ward, Preacher,” deserves attention, and “ Sidney” is a 
distinctly original book. It should have been read as a 
serial, for, taken at a sitting, it makes rather a heavy 
meal. There are too many good things in it for skim- 
ming, which is the way one expects to devour a novel. 
Mrs. Deland’s charm is the charm of George Eliot—the 
power to give the anatomy of life. 

‘Lyrics for a Lute,” by Frank Dempster Sherman 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) shows Mr.“Sherman’s strength 
and weakness. He contributes so little knowledge of hu- 
manity or to humanity, so little first-hand. His very 
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OUR COUNTRYWOMEN ABROAD. 
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‘Thy Name is Woman ” (Belford Novel Series), by La- 
forest, translated by Frank Howard Howe. Charmingly got 
up, like all the series. The morals are decidedly French, 
and the book—-not at all equal to the best of the series, 
such as ‘‘ Bel-Ami,” which was very clever—if we allow 
Mr. Howe’s contention that a book is not immoral if the 
immorality is unpleasant, decidedly a moral book. 

‘** Daisy Days” (Dutton). A child’s book beautifully il- 
lustrated in Nuremberg. The title-poem is worthy of 
Jean Ingelow. 

‘**Fun, Wit and Poetry,” by Nye and Riley (Neely). 
One of the funniest books imaginable, capitally illus- 
trated with the appearance of Bill Nye in all sorts of queer 
company, and full of his shrewd wit. Nothing could be 
funnier than his fox-hunting reminiscences. 

‘The Canadians of Old,” by Philip Aubert de Gaspe, 





Young Britisher—“ Your FATHER’S NOT witH you THEN, Miss Van Tromp?” 
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metres lack spirit and melody. But, on the other hand, 
he stands at the very head of his craft as a craftsman, as 
s-lf-exacting and harmonious as Tennyson, as dainty as 
Aus'in Dobson, and the book has undeniably much of the 
l:tter’s charm. 

“The Inverted Torch,” by Edith M. Thomas (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co). Some consider Miss Thomas the first 
living American poetess. She writes nothing that is not 
refined and thoughtful. But there can be overtraining in 
poems as well as athletics. A racer is sometimes stale 
from being reduced too fine. ‘* The Inverted Torch” 
isa thin gold chain of lyrics and sonnets, each link com- 
plete. Though there is a brilliant little gem here and 
there, the general effect is to recall ‘‘ In Memoriam,” to 
which it stands in the same relation as one of Michael 
Angelo’s chalk studies stands to the roof of the Sistine 
Ghapel. 


translated by C. G. D. Roberts (Appleton). My. Roberts is 
the most widely famous of Canadian poets ; he has shown 
the cunning of his craft as well as his knowledge of French 
in his happy renderings of the songs scattered through the 
volume, which, apart from its rather slender merits as a 
romance, gives a most valuable picture of the domestic 
life and superstitions of the French at the time of the 
English conquest of Canada. Novels such as this are the 
complements of history. 

* Through Thick and Thin” (Estes & Lauriat), by Law- 
rence H. Francis. A boy’s story, of the orthodox English 
pattern, with the bad boy who gets on better than the 
good boy, till he has brain fever and reforms. Not equal 
to ‘Tom Brown,” nor so pathetic and exciting as Arch- 
deacon Farrar’s ‘‘ Eric,” but a good, straightforward story 
of English school life. 

“* Zigzag Journeys in the Great Northwest,” by Hezekiah 
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Butterworth (Estes & Lauriat). An admirable book for 
boys, with good digressions on natural history, history and 
legends as well as capital views of Canada from sea to 
sea. Believe one who has seen it all himself. 

A similar book is the ‘t Knockabout Club in North 
Africa,” by F. Ober (Estes & Lauriat), which has very in- 
teresting matter about the Saracens and Corsairs, and is 
interestingly written. It takes the traveler from Morocco 
through Algiers. Tunis and Carthage to Egypt. 

“The Lion’s Cub,” by Richard Henry Stoddard. Stod- 
dard is a true poet, for he is a creator: he has inspiration. 
Some of the longer poems in this new volume have very 
fine passages. Take, for instance, the description of the 
Heavenly City in ‘“ The Brahman’s Son,” or these lines: 

‘There is no giving back. 
Death takes his own. and keeps it: takes all things. 
The stars die in their courses like the dew, 
That shines, and is not; the containing heavens 
Wither like leaves in Autumn; all the worlds, 
And all the creatures that inhabit them, 
Vanish like smoke of incense—which they are, 
From the beginning offered up to Death.” 


In that fine poem, “ Through Darkness,” there are a 
couple of very typical stanzas : 


‘* Straightway to the pagoda sped 
The Instructed One, and, looking there, 
Beheld before an idol grim 
A solitary man in prayer. 


‘anst thou regard this man, O Lord, 

Who to an idol prays, not Thee 7 

have forgot his ignorance, 

Since he through darkness hath found Me.’” 


— 


‘* In the Garden of Dreams,” by Louise Chandler Moul- 
ton (Roberts Brothers), is, we believe, only the second 
volume of poems she has published during her long ca- 
reer. The quality would betoken this. Mrs. Moulton 
ises the ars celure artem. Her poems have a naturalness 
and ease that only comes of self-exactingness. Refined 
sentiment, delicacy of language, chastened imagination 
sweet simplicity, are characteristic of her, and religious 
feeling is present but not intruded. Now that * H. H.” 
has gone, Mrs. Moulton occupies a unique position among 
American poetesses. ‘‘H. H.’s"’ poems were higher- 
spirited, more contagious, had more swing, but lacked 
the finish. Mrs. Moulton’s taste is exquisite. Take an 
instance in a sonnet picked up at random: 


** AFTER DEATH. 


‘* T would not have thee warm when I am cold, 
But both together—’neath some sylvan mound, 
Amid the pleasant secrets under ground, 
Where green things flourish in the embracing mold, 
And jealous seeds the souls of blossoms hold 
In some sweet fellowship of silence bound, 
Deeper than life, more exquisite than sound, 
Rest tranquilly while Love's new tales are told. 


‘ We will not grudge the waking world its bliss, 
Its joy of speech, its gladness of surprise. 
When lovers clasp each other's hands and kiss, 
And earth puts on new glory to their eyes: 
We, lying there with Death’s deep knowledge wise, 
Shall know that we have found Life’s best in this.” 


‘“The Pacific Coast,” by Henry T. Finck (Scribner's). 
Well written, and with really beautiful illustrations of the 
West Coast from the Mexican border to Alaska. Mr. 
Finck gives charming descriptions of Puget Sound, which 
he calls the Mediterranean of America; of Alaska; of the 


American Switzerland on the Canadian Pacific; and of 
those palmy paradises which give C. D. Warner the Winter 
of his content. 

Rudyard Kipling’s ‘* Departmental Ditties, Barrack- 
room Ballads and Other Verses” (Lovell) are difficult to 
classify in any other way but under their really clumsy title 
they are not always poetry, and not often light enough 
for vers de société. ** Danny Deever” is tragic, and some 
of the ditties are very witty ; but it is as the soldier's lau- 
reate that Mr. Kipling shows his quality, in such strains as 


““THE YOUNG BRITISH SOLDIER. 


‘*When you're wounded an’ left on Afghanistan's plains, 
An’ the women coine out to cut up your remains, 
Jest roll to your rifle and blow out your brains, 

And go to your Gawd like a soldier. 
Go, go, go like a soldier ; 
Go, go, go like a soldier; 
Go, go, go like a soldier. 
So-oldier hof the Queen.” 


NEW PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

Tue Crystat Button; or, ADVENTURES OF PauL ProG- 
NOSIS IN THE Forty-NintTH CentuRY. By, Chaun- 
cey Thomas. Edited by George Houghton. 302 pp. 
Cloth, $1.25. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston and 
New York. 

Captains oF INpustry. (Second Series.) By James Par- 
ton. 393 pp. Cloth, $1.25. Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co., Boston and New York. 

INsipE THE WuitTe House In War Times. By William O. 
Stoddard. Illustrated by Dan Beard. 244 pp. Cloth. 
Charles L. Webster & Co., New York. 

My.Lire witn Sraniey’s Rear Guarp. By Herbert Ward. 
With a Map by F.S. Weller. 151 pp. Paper, 50c. 
Charles L. Webster & Co., New York. 

Two Men or tHe Wortp. By Harriet True Bates. 344 
pp. Paper, 50c. G. W. Dillingham, New York. 

A Gop or GotHam. By Lee Bascom. 277 pp. Paper, 
50c. G. W. Dillingham, New York. 

Fasuion anp Famine. By Anne 8. Stephens. 126 pp. 
Paper, 25c. T. B. Peterson & Bros., Philadelphia. 

Tue Marcumaker. By Beatrice Reynolds. 300 pp. Pa- 


per, 25c. T. B. Peterson & Bros., Philadelphia. 


Love’s Linon Won. By Mrs. E. D. E. N. Southworth. 
383 pp. Paper, 25c. T. B. Peterson & Bros., Phil- 
ade Iphia. 

Mapame Campan. ‘“*Choix de Mémoires et Ecrits des 
Femmes Francaises, anx XVIle, XVIIle et XIXe Sit- 
cles.” Par Mme. Carette, née Bouvet. 330 pp. Paul 
Ollendorff, Paris. 

Worip’s Fairs, From Lonpon, 1851, To CxicaGco, 1893. 
By C. B. Norton. Illustrated. 93 pp. Paper. Mil- 
ton Weston Company, Chicago. 

CATALOGUE oF THE NEW YorK SourHern Society ‘* Gar- 
pEN Lisprary’’ oF SourHERN AMERICANA. Compiled 
by John F. B. Lillard, Librarian. Published for the 
Society, New York. 

Tae RoMANcE oF A Spanish Nun. By Alice Montgom- 
ery Baldy. 200 pp. Paper, 50c. J. B. Lippincott 
Company, Philadelphia. 

Sroten America. A Story or Bermvupa. By Isobel Hen- 
derson Floyd. 242 pp. Paper, 50c. Cassell Publish- 
ing Company, New York. 

ADVENTURES ON THE Mosquito Snorr. By E. George 
Squier, M.A., F.S.A. Illustrated. 366 pp. Worthing- 
ton Company, New York. 

Power TurovGH Rerosr. By Annie Payson Call. 169 
pp- Cloth, $1.00. Roberts Brothers, Boston 


Day-prEams. (Revised, Second Edition.) By Ardennes 
Jones-Foster. 111 pp. Paper, 50c. Imperial Pub- 
lishing Company, New York. 
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Tne opening chapters of a new serial story will be given 
in the May number of Frank Lesiie’s Poputar Monru.y. 
It is entitled *‘ John Maggs, Barbarian,” and is written by 
Scott Campbell, a vigorous und entertaining writer, author 
of ‘‘ The Smuggler’s Daughter,” ** Saved by Death,” ‘* The 
Gamester,” and other successful novels. The story is 
thoroughly interesting, with a strong plot, well worked 
out. It deals with devoted love, mysterious murder, no- 
ble charactor, generous nature and self-sacrifice. It isa 
story that will excite the reader’s interest from the start, 
and hold it unsatiated until the end. 


TO MR. RUDYARD KIPLING. 

\** Every minute of my time during 1891 is already mortgaged. 
In 1802 you may count upon me.’’—Mr. Krpiine to Magazine 
Editor, who wished to secure him as a Contributor.) 

Oh, happy man! for whom this world of ours 

Is but a ceaseless round of milk and honey, 

Who use your wondrous word-compcelling powers 

For us in telling tales (and making money), 


How you must laugh to rake the dollars in, 

The publishers—how badly you must bleed them ; 
Your talos are good, but yet, ere you bogin 

On wore, just think of us who've got to read them. 


It frightens us to hear your Ninety-one 
Is mortgaged—for the prospect’s not inviting, 
‘o think of all that may and will be done, 
If through the present year you ne’er cease writing! 


With bated breath we ask, and humble mien 
We realize how far we come behind you 
‘shat you will leave one remnant Magazine 
In which we may be sure we shall not find you. 


Then will your Rupyarp name with joy be hailed, 
And yours will be a never-fading glory, 

If, when you're asked to’write a Light that Failed, 
You merely tell us, ‘‘ That's another story.” 


‘Tne Srony or Kentucky,” by Emma M. Connelly 
(D. Lothrop Company), is, in every way, a story. But it 
is none the loss a history, and gives us, withal, as charm- 
ing a combination of the story and the history as one 
could well imagine. To tell the stirring tale of Kentucky’s 
founding, early struggles, development and sturdy growth 
in dull and measured way would be to lose the peeuliar 
flavor and vigor that have from the first emphasized and 
made eloquent the record of life in the Blue Grass region. 
Miss Connelly, following the plan ontlined by the editor 
of the serics in his *‘ Story of New York,” has set against 
the background of the historical elements of Kentucky's 
happenings tho story of a typical Kentucky family, trac- 
ing their lifo from the days of Boone and the pioneers 
down to our own days. She has given us with almost pho- 
tographic accuracy a connceted and panoramic view of 
the history of her State, and, even more than this, she has 
made to live for us the people of that midland common- 
wealth who, springing from all classes and composed of 
all elements, have reared upon a basis of adventure, tur- 
moil and ceaseless vigilance a State whose story is ever 
readable. ‘Lhe illustrations by Mr. Bridgman are many, 
and generally in keeping with the story. 


Stories, sketches, poems, epigrams and detached pen- 
sées make up the count of Mr. Ardennes Jones-Foster's 
** Day-dreams,” of which a second and revised edition is 
now issued. Mr. Jones-Foster is a busy journalist, and 


must write at high pressure ; but his prose is poetical, and 
his verse is not prosy. Sometimes the latter has fine lyric 
quality, as in the following song of 


‘* THE STORM KING, 


** Wake, winds, blow 
Over the plain and the hill. 
Skip, stream, rush 
Over the wheel of the mill. 
Shake, winds, rage, 
Whip the mute race through the locks. 
Lash, stream, leap 
Over the rough, jutting rocks. 


‘* Rise, storm, swell, 
Set all the natives to wonder. 
Fume, storm, roar! 
Lock arms with lightning and thunder. 
Earth, clouds, winds 
Are willing to spur your battle. 
Howl, storm, swoop ! 
Down through the valley you rattle! 


‘*Lunge, storm. Charge 
Over the forest and dell. 
Sweep, storm, burst— 
Scatter your agents of hell! 
Rear, strike, slay! 
March with grim Death at your head! 
Hold, storm! Fade. 
Let the dead bury the dead!” 


‘*A Woman’s Word of Honor,” which is included among 
the pieces in this book, is a strong and dramatic story. 
There are also a number of clear-cut etchings in prose, 
and some good bits for recitation. Altogether, the -au- 
thor’s ** Day-dreams”’ have materialized in a palpably sue- 
cessful reality. 

A BOOK whose publication was suggested by ** Looking 
Backward,” but the writing of which was done several 
years before the appearance of Mr. Bellamy’s volume, is 
* The Crystal Button,” written by Chauncey Thomas and 
edited by George Houghton (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
Boston). It deseribes the expericneos of a young Bos- 
tonian in the forty-ninth century. It touches on the 
future possibilities of airships, railways, libraries, hospi- 
tals and the Polar system. It is pleasantly written, and in 
an entertaining way gives some valuable suggestions in 
mechanisin. 

HERBERT Warp gives, inastraightforward and interesting 
manner, his side of the controversy that has uniortunately 
risen in regard to Stanloy’s last expedition, in a book en- 
titled ** My Life with Stanley's Rear Guard” (Charles L. 
Webster & Co., New York). Besides dealing with the 
questions in dispute, Mr. Ward gives a very graphic ac- 
count of his life at Yambuya, hoping thereby to give the 
public some idea of what the dangers, difficulties and suf- 
ferings experienced at that place really were. Jt is a valu- 
able addition to African literature. 


James Parton has the rare power of imparting solid 
facts and valuable information in a pleasing, entertaining 
style. The latest demonstration of this faculty is his 
“Captains of Industry” (Houghton, Miidin & Co., Bos- 
ton), of which the second cerios is just published. He 
tells in this book of the interesting Jives cf men in all 
kinds of trades and position, about whom very little, if any- 
thing, is known by young Americans of to-day. for whom 
the book is designed. It would be well if all young peo- 
ple could read this book. and profit by the example set 
forth in the lives of these lovers of work. 


Mrs. Mary Watson, the well-known newspaper woman, 
has put together a number of short sketches of prominent 
persons in a little book with the title ‘‘ People I have 
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Met.” In it are described Miss Braddon, John G. Saxe, 
George Sand, Rosa Bonheur, Oscar Wilde, Anthony Trol- 
lope, King Leopold, and others. There are six portraits, 
including one of Mrs. Watson. 


Mvcu financial loss, and many of the troublesome and 
expensive lawsuits that frequently harass the young busi- 
ness man, would be prevented if he would but study some 
of the books in which the law, as it applies to firms and 
\ orporations, is laid down. One of the recent helps to 


a depressing type of character—the New Yorker who, dis- 
enchanted and ‘‘settled down,” determines to ‘ plow to 
success and achieve the only American distinction, million- 
airedom.” ‘‘ The American Faust ” is a grotesque modern 
fantasia upon the traditional theme of a transaction in 
souls with our old sulphuric friend, Mephistopheles. The 
book is written in a flash-newspaper style, and evidently 
bids for a success of curiosity. 


A RECENT translation from the French is ‘‘ Countess 





‘“xrw~a.”— FROM THE 


business men in this way is ‘‘ Legal Hygiene: or, How to 
Avoid Litigation,” by A. J. Hirschl (Egbert, Fidlar & 
Chambers, Davenport, Iowa). It tells, in a straightfor- 
ward way, how to sail clear of the legal rocks that threaten 
ruin to a business man’s career. 


Two RECENT issues of the Belford Company's dainty- 
looking ‘‘ American Novel Series’? are ‘‘ The American 
Faust,’ by Edward A. Paulton, and ** The Shadow of the 
Millionaire,” by P. Gerome. The latter is the more inter- 
esting as a literary performance, exposing the evolution of 


PAINTING BY L. KNAUS. 


Sarah,’ by Georges Ohnet, author of that vigorous story, 
‘* The Iron Master.” It is published in the World Library 
by the Waverly Company, New York and St. Louis. It is 
a dramatic and interesting novel. 


‘“A Detsarrean Scrappook,” compiled by Frederic 
Sanburn, with a preface by Walter Crane, is published by 
the United States Book Company. It contains some sen- 
sible suggestions on health, physical culture, dress, deco- 
ration, and esthetics generally, with much exploitation of 
Mr. and Mrs. Edmund Russell. 
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